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Jews Entirely Welcome, Says 
Committee on Fontainebleau 
School, Disclaiming Statement 





“Piyst Student Hnrolled was a Hebrew,” Declares Official 
Statement of American Sponsors of Project—Mrs. Tuttle 
Insists She Was Badly Misunderstood by Interviewer— 
Only Referred to “East Side Jews,” She Explains Over 
Telephone—Walter Damrosch and Francis Rogers Oppose 
Suggestion of Religious Discrimination——“‘Would Be Fatal 


to Plan,” Says Vice-President 





Z 


2OMINENT AMONG THE PROTESTS which followed upon the heels 
of MUSICAL AMERICA’S disclosure last week of alleged anti-Semitism 


.xisting in the councils of the Fontainebleau School of Music was a state- 
nent issued by the American Committee of the Fontainebleau School 
which denied that any prejudice existed. Whereas the other protests 
broke a lance in condemnation of Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle’s 
remarks (which the committee denies were made) to the effect that Jews 

uld be unwelcome, the statement issued officially sought to nullify the 
distinct impression conveyed by Mrs. Tuttle’s words. 

To give every side of the story it should be recorded that Mrs. Tuttle 
‘phoned MUSICAL AMERICA on Friday and declared that the interviewer 


had misunderstood her meaning. 
was East Side Jews.” 


_ Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle 

; president of the American Com- 
nite of the School, and is in- 
vested with authority to select the 
students who will journey to 
France this summery for the three 
months’ course at the Palace of 
Fontainebieau. The statement was 
formulated at a committee meeting 
called on Monday afternoon specif- 
ically to consider and answer the 
question raised by MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S quotation of Mrs. Tut- 
tle. The committee’s statement 


reads: 
The Committee’s Statement 


O the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
“The attention of the American 
; mmittee ef the Fontainebleau School 

r Americans has been called to a state- 
ment printed in the issue of your paper 
of April 23, which purports to be an 
interview with Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery Tuttle, the president of the 
American Committee. 

“We regret that this interview con- 
ains misstatements which are not con- 
sonant with the purpose or acts of Mrs. 
Tuttle and the American Committee 
ry article is headed, ‘Jews Are Not Wel- 
ome in Franco-American School, Hints 
U. S. Representative.’ This is the re- 
verse of the facts. We make absolutely 

distinction between applicants for 

School except that they must have 

ter of indorsement from a:school of 

c, or teacher of repute, stating the 

ent’s experience, traiving and degree 

‘oficiency in his, or her, special in- 

ent or branch of study. Also a 

f indorsement as to general char- 

' and standing from the Governor 

the State, or representative in Con- 
Stcss, or other person of known authority 
i the community. 

Ne ither the matter of racial origin nor 
: is part of these requirements. Mrs. 

‘uttle has never said ‘We have no Jews 
“nrolled.” As «a matter of fact, the very 
student whose name appears on our 

s an American of Jewish antecedents 

Mrs. Tuttle accepted him solely o1 

musical standing and responsibility 

n American citizen. 

Ve regret exceedingly that such a 
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“What I meant,” said Mrs. Tuttle, 


misunderstanding should have occurred, 

and we request that you will give this 

statement the same publicity and promi- 

nence which you have given to the 

article referred to in your last issue. 
“Yours truly, 

“Mrs. J. WEST ROOSEVELT, 

“MARGARET BLAINE DAMROSCH, 

“FRANCIS ROGERS, 

“WALTER DAMROSCH, 

“HARRY HARKNESS FLAGLER, 

“ESTHER SINGLETON, 

“Members of the American Committee.” 


(Signed) 


Upon learning of Mrs. Tuttle’s atti- 
tude, MUSICAL AMERICA interviewed the 
vice-president of the American Commit- 
tee, Walter Damrosch. Mr. Damros eee 
reaction to the sense of Mrs. THe) 
dictum regarding Jews is embodi# ith 
unmistakable distinctness in the 


“Jt Would Be Fatal:’ Walter 


Damrosch 


é¢¢DACIAL discrimination would be 
fatal to our project.” 

(As originator and American sponsor 
of the co-operative plan of the French 
Société des Beaux-Arts by which Ameri- 
can students may be given an oppor- 
tunity to study under French masters in 
the picturesque environment of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, the celebrated 
New York conductor speaks with an 
authentic voice.) 

“This is preposterous! No discrimi- 
nation should be made for race or re- 
ligion, be the applicant Presbyterian or 
3uddhist. Certainly in France there is 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Next Season Brings to the Celebrated Coloratura the Rare Honor of Being at Once 
a Member of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Forces 





Urgent Appeal for Aid Issued 
et Trustees of Boston Symphony 





OSTON, April 23.—The trustees 

of the Boston Symphony, in a 
letter mailed yesterday to subscribers, 
setting forth the income and expendi- 
tures of the organization since they 
have had charge, requested contribu- 
tions to overcome the deficit, which 
approximates $150,000 for the current 
year. They propose that these contri- 
butions be operative from season to 
season until the orchestra is assured 
of an endowment fund of $150,000, 
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which would be seein at the aelind 
of the trustees to meet a deficit that is 
practically unescapable. 

By the tables added to the circular let- 
ter it appears that the deficit for the 
season 1918-1919 was $93,000. It was 
paid by some hundred guarantors pri- 
vately gathered. The deficit for the suc- 
ceeding season, 1919-1920, was $83,000. 
Again these guar; paid it. For the 
current seasons 9920-19214 the deficit is 
estimated at/@I3 31,000—g suta\exceeding 
by $50,000 
Hence the 
subscriptio 
certs. More 
tees, made fee 
have but one more gam run. 

The letter, a lengthy one, recalled the 


transfer of the control of the orchestra 
from the late Henry L. Higginson to the 
trustees, their assumption of the annual 
deficit and the pledges of the guarantors 
which covered the losses of the several 
seasons. It then proceeds: 

“Last year the deficit fell below the 
amount of the guarantee fund, and the 
unused portions of the subscriptions for 
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s,oston Symphony Has Deficit 
of Approximately $150,000 
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that year were returned to the subscrib- 
ers. -This year it is evident that the 
deficit will far exceed the guarantee 
fund. Substantial increases in the musli- 
cians’ salaries and in nearly all the other 
necessary expenses are swelling the defi- 
cits in all orchestras; in other cities than 
Boston they are credibly reported to 
stand at $200,000 and $300,000. 

“The trustees find themselves con- 
fronted with the necessity of securing ap- 
proximately $50,000 beyond the fund 
guaranteed for this year’s deficit, and a 
substantial increase in the amount 
pledged for next year. They must simi- 
larly obtain adequate provision for sub- 
sequent years, pending the establish- 
ment of the eventually needed en- 
dowment fund of at ‘least $3,000,000. 
From time to time they have considered 
the organization of a definite campaign 
for the raising of this fund, but have not 
yet been convinced that the time is ripe 
for it. The foundations for the fund 
have nevertheless been laid through sub- 
scriptions to the amount of about 
$150,000. 

“The trustees believe that their efforts 
to continue the orchestra have been 


amply justified, both through the satis- 
faction of lovers of music and through 
the preservation of a local institution of 
the highest significance and benefit to the 
whole community. . . . 

“To sustain the orchestra, contribu- 
tions are necessary to make up an annual 
sum estimated to be $150,000. All those 
who make annual subscriptions will, so 
long as they continue to do so, be desig- 
nated ‘sustaining subscribers.’ All those 
who subscribe $5,000 or more especially 
to be added to the permanent endowment 
fund, the income to be used in accord- 
ance with the terms of that fund for 
current expenses of the orchestra, will be 
designated as ‘endowing subscribers.’ If 
in any year the available subscriptions 
exceed the deficit, the over-subscriptions 
may, in the discretion of the trustees of 
the orchestra, be applied to any other 
annual deficit or be added to the perma- 
nent endowment fund, the growth of 
which will diminish the total amount 
needed for annual subscriptions. 

“The permanence of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra as a musical and civic 
institution’ must ultimately depend on 
public support. The trustees now confi- 
dentiy appeal for tangible expression of 
this support. ‘ W. J. P. 





OPERATIC SONG BIRDS 
LEAVE FOR OTHER CLIMES 





End of. Metropolitan Season Starts 
Exodus—Majority Go to Europe 
Some to South America 


With the close of the season at the 
Metropolitan on April 24, most of the 
singers made early preparations for de- 
parture to other countries, the greater 
part of them for Europe and a few for 
South America, where they will sing in 
Buenos Aires. ; 

Millo Picco left for Italy on April 26, 
and the following day, La Lorraine took 
Beniamino Gigli and his family, Flora 
Perini, Raymonde Delaunois and Louise 
Berat. Johannes Sembach and Samuel 
Thewman, stage director, left for Eu- 
rope on the Nieuw Amsterdam on the 
same day, and Adamo Didur for Buenos 
Aires. Claudia Muzio, José Mardones 
and Giulio Crimi will sail for the same 

ort. 

. On May 3, the Dante Alighieri will 
take to Italy Pasquale Amato, Angelo 
Bada, Pompilio Malatesta, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Fausto Cleva, assistant 
conductor, and fifty-two members of the 
chorus. The same day, William J. 
Guard, the company’s press representa- 
tive, and members of the orchestra, will 
leave on the Patria, and on May 12, 
Giuseppe deLuca and Gennaro Papi on 
La France. ; 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza has booked his 
passage for May 14, on the Taormina, as 
have Roberto Moranzoni, Giulio Setti, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Carlo Edwards, 
assistant conductor, Giuseppe Bonfiglio 
and Rosina ,Galli. Wilfred Pelletier 
sails on the Rochambeau on the same 
day. Geraldine Farrar and Jeanne Gor- 
don will go by the Rotterdam on May 21, 
and the same day, Artur Bodanzky and 
Florence Easton, on the Orbita. Robert 
Leonhardt sails on the Rotterdam on 
May 28. 

June 1 will see Lucrezia Bori aboard 
the Berengaria and the same day Lionel 





Longone Says He Knows Noth- 
ing of His Reported Suc- 
cession to Garden 


AOLO LONGONE, who, ac- 
cording to report, is the 
“young man, good looking, charm- 
ing, able and well liked,” whom 
Mary Garden has chosen to suc- 
ceed herself as general director 
of the Chicago Opera Association, 
says he knows nothing whatever 
about the matter. “You had bet- 
ter ask Miss Garden,” said Mr. 
Longone, “I haven’t heard any- 
thing about it. There was some 
talk of my joining the organiza- 
tion as a member of the staff, but 
as I was already well established 
- in New York, I saw no reason for 
making any change. What Miss 
Garden has planned after her pres- 
ent contract is over, a year from 
this spring, I don’t know, and I 
can only reiterate that no such 
proposition has been made to me.” 





~ 


Mapleson, librarian, on the Adriatic. 
Frances Alda and Ottokar Bartik are 
booked on La France for June 9. Others 
who have not yet taken passage but who 
will leave within the next month are: 
Margaret Matzenauer, Cora Chase, 
Charles Hackett, Giulio Crimi and Mario 
Laurenti. 

Antonio Scotti, Octave Dua and Leon 
Rothier will remain in this country dur- 
ing the summer. 





CARUSO SAILS MAY 28 





Suites Engaged on Italian Liner for 
Tenor and Family 


Enrico Caruso will sail for Italy on 
May 28, unless some untoward circum- 
stance alters present plans. Suites have 
been engaged on the Italian liner Presi- 
dente Wilson, which is scheduled to leave 
New York on that date, for the tenor, 
Mrs. Caruso and little Gloria, and for 
the tenor’s secretary, Bruno Zirato, and 
others of the Caruso household. The 
tenor’s brother, Giovanni Caruso, who 
came to America soon after it became 
known that Caruso’s illness was serious, 
will return to Naples with the party. 
The tenor will spend the summer recup- 
erating at his villa near Florence, with 
the expectation of returning to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next season. His 
secretary denied on Monday that Caruso 
is planning a concert tour to precede the 
opera season. 

Twice during last week Caruso 
went for automobile rides, the first he 
has taken since he was. stricken on 
Christmas day. 





Schipa States He Will Go to Metropoli- 
tan in 1922-23; Gatti Says “No” 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


CHIcAGO, April 25.—Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, states 
that he will go to fhe Metropolitan Com- 
pany in the season of 1922-23. 

In answer to a report published earlier 
in the week to the effect that he had been 
engaged by the Metropolitan for the 
coming season, Mary Garden telegraphs 
a denial from San Francisco. She states 
that not only has Schipa been engaged 
by the Chicago organization, but that she 
expects to make him the leading tenor of 
the organization next season. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 








Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, au- 
thorized the statement, on Monday, that 
he had not engaged Tito Schipa for the 
season of 1922-23 “or any season.” He 
was authority for the further statement 
that he had not talked with Schipa or 
otherwise been in negotiation with him 
looking toward his engagement by the 
Metropolitan. 





H. H. Hall, with Gabrielle Elliot, Join 
N. Y. Managerial Ranks 


A new managerial firm, that of Harry 
H. Hall, with Gabrielle Elliot as his as- 
sociate, has been added to New York’s 
list of bureaus. They have established 
offices at 101 Park Avenue, where Miss 
Elliot will remain in charge, while Mr. 
Hall will look after vookings over the 





entire country. Their lis} of artists in- 
cludes Ellen Beach Yaw) znd her hus- 
band, Franklin Cannon,} pianist; Ted 
ynawn, dancer, dancing partner of Ruth 
St. Denis; Georgiella Lay, lecture-recital- 
ist; Ann Thompson, pianist; Earl Meek- 
er, baritone; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; 
Andre Polah, violinist; Lydia Lindgren, 
soprano, and Antonio Rocca, tenor, of 
the Chicago Opera. 





Farrar Re-engaged by Metropolitan 


Geraldine Farrar has been re-engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
a term of years, at a higher figure than 
the $1,800 a night which she has been 
receiving. Miss Farrar did not accom- 
pany the organization to Atlanta but 
will leave this week for a two weeks’ 
concert tour and sail for Europe on 
May 21. 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR 
MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 








Famous Theater May Be Sold at Auction 
or Operated Under Jurisdic- 
tion of Court 


The Manhattan Opera House passed 
into the hands of the receiver last week 
as the result of two suits against Oscar 
Hammerstein, Inc., and the Hammerstein 
Opera Company. Lawrence Berenson 
has been appointed receiver in equity by 
Federal Judge Julian Mack. It is ex- 
pected that the present action will clear 
up all the existing tangle of litization, 
and place the theater upon a solid basis, 
either under the management of the re- 
ceiver or of a new owner. It is declared 
in the petition that the defendants are 
“financially embarrassed, although com- 
pletely solvent.” 

Three mortgages against the property 
total $400,000, and there is approximate- 
ly $50,000 in other claims outstarding, 
which are being pressed with suits 
threatening. In addition to | these 
amounts, a lien against the theater in 
the amount of $124,567 was reently 


granted the late impresario’ two 
daughters, Stella Keating and Rose 
Tostevin. 


If the opera house is put up for sale, 
Fortune Gallo, heac of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, will probably be anong 


the bidders. It is understood thi he 
possesses an equity of $200,000 the 
property. The fate of the house ig said 
to rest upon the decision of the tewly 


appointed receiver. Mr.  Berénson 
stated that he is not yet able to . if 
next season’s lease on the Manhattan 
will be affected in any way. | 






NATIONAL PLAYERS | 
WRANGLE OVER FER 


Musicians Threaten  Strik. 
When Deductions from 
Pay Are Made 


DPD FICULTIES of a serious nai, 
marked the New York déh+ ; 


2 








ie B' 


Erno Dohnanyi as conductor at the cy, ti 
cert of the National Symphony in (a, we 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon .: 
last week. A fifty dollar deduction ; 
each player’s salary, claimed by th 
chestra to cover costs for extra yeh, ay. 
sals, was the cause of a thirty-miny, M 
wrangle, which finally ended by ¢h, et 
musicians agreeing to play until ‘ ve! 
matter could be settled by negotiation, ee 
The money had already been paid ;, u 
the men, but it was contended |. +h, = 
orchestra that no money should |... 
been advanced for these extra rehoas. 2 
sals, in view of the fact that the quot, - 
of four concerts a week had not joc - 
given. ’ T! 
At the offices of the Musicians’ \) )););,) its 
Protective Union it was said tha: +h sn 
organization had not been officially m 
notified what the deduction wa in. sl 
posed to cover, and consequently the pe 
men were advised to hold to ther de. 
mands. At a meeting on Tuesday no m 
definite settlement was arrived at by: st 
it was decided that there would be no or 
strike. ir 
This decision bore out opinions ex. e 
pressed that no open break would be al 
precipitated, although the players of the tt 
National Symphony have not been in 4 d 
very happy frame of mind since the : 
announcement of the dissolution of th W 
organization. According to the terms of a 
the agreement, there were to be four Ue 
rehearsals and four concerts a_ week. 


of . 1n} 


m Ni 


During the early part of the season g 
there were a number of weeks when n 
less than four concerts were given. It f 


is argued that the extra rehearsals n 
called by Willem Mengelberg should t 
make up for the concerts which wer p 
not given, and in this connection it is v 
pointed out that the Philharmo: r 
utilized its first week wholly for rehear- \ 
sals, holding extra rehearsals instead I 
of giving concerts. On the other hand, I 
however, it is contended that the Phil J 
harmonic paid for a full concert week J 
The by-laws of the union forbid a ! 
night rehearsa! in lieu of a concert, I 
but this does not hold in the case of th: 
National, since no rehearsals were held 
at night. ] 





Jews Entirely Welcome, Says 
Committee on Fontainebleau , 


School, Disclaiming Statement 
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no racial discrimination of this sort. 
should not be surprised to find Jewis 
teachers among the faculty of the Pati: 
Conservatoire. 

“The policy projected by the Frene! 
organizers of the plan is a most libera 
one. There are only three requirements 
as the school is strictly for American 
students, all applicants must be citizens 
of this country, and their character 
morally must be vouched for by som 
reputable person, such as a public offi 
cial; finally, a certain degree of pro. 
ficiency, a disposition to industry, must 
be attested by some favorably-known 
teacher or school of music. We do not 
desire beginners in the study of music, 
of course, as the instruction is to be 
given by experts from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, the roster of the proposed 
faculty including some of the most 
famous musicians of France. 

“I wish to be most explicit on this 
point; I do not consider the teachers of 
France, on the whole, superior to those 
of the United States. The benefits to be 
derived from the courses to be given at 
Fontainebleau lie in the possibilities for 
inspiration. The school will occupy a 
spot with historically unique traditions. 
The teachers, too, will be a group of 
definitely idealistic men; and the French 
seem especially gifted with analytic 
genius. In this last aspect, the courses, 
we hope, will be especially beneficial. So 
that we wish naturally that those who 
are most capable of appreciating these 
advantages, and of benefiting by them, 
be selected for admission to the school. 
It will, of course, be impossible for us 
to test the capabilities of all our appli- 
cants; for this reason the eligibility will 





be determined by recommendation, n 
by competition. 

“The project is entirely one of French 
origin and administration, except tha 
candidates are tc be selected by 
American Committee. It originated i! 
this way: When I was in France in 
1918, having been called by Genera! 
Pershing to supervise organization of 
military music units, the relative 
ficiency of our military bands, to |! 
pected in newly enlisted companies, Was J 
quite apparent at first. But a ! 
course of training under expert | 
musicians, who were at that tim 
course, all in the French army, » 
our rawest military musicians in a 
time the equal of the carefully dr 
ones of our Allies. 

“After the termination of the wa 
suggestion was made to me that, by 
of cementing cordial relations artist 
between the countries, the 
Chaumont be made a permanent 0! 
Americans. The Mayor and the 
Préfet of the town were most 
siastic. One wing of the Palace « 
tainebleau was set aside to hou 
projected school, and 100,000 fr 
large amount for France at t! 
were provided as an endowment. 
of the most noted musicians of F 
in the several departments of th 
and especially the instrumental, 
easily enlisted as instructors. 
‘ourses, such as those on old an 
nstruments, were added to the cur! 

“The first season will, we belit 
ather of the nature of a trial | 
Whether the school will later be: 
trictly post-graduate institution « 
‘or all grades of instruction ab 


1 
scnoo! 
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300,000 EVENTS IN 
N. Y. MUSIC WEEK 


Second Annual Celebration 
Arouses Widespread 
Interest 


More than 200,000 music events, rang- 
ing from pupils’ concerts to grand opera, 
were estimated to have been given dur- 
ing the second annual Music Week in 
New York, which ended on April 24. 

The outstanding fact about this second 
Music Week, according to the commit- 
tee, is that it aroused far greater in- 
terest and much wider co-operation on 
the part of organizations and individuals 
than the committee had hoped. In every 
way it was a larger and more impressive 
demonstration than the first Music Week 
in February, 1920, in spite of the fact 
that the idea then had the advantage of 
novelty to stir up interest and curiosity. 
That this year’s Music Week surpassed 
its predecessor in results, on an even 
smaller budget, must be attributed to the 
momentum given the movement by the 
success of the first venture and the ex- 
perience gained at that time. 

The program of the week assumed 
many aspects. Special features, for in- 
stance, were arranged in honor of the 
occasion, such as the massed choir sing 
in Central Park, the daily noon-hour con- 
certs for working people in Aeolian Hall, 
and school children’s mass meeting at 
the Capitol Theater the closing Satur- 
day. Widespread assistance was given 
y the clergy, organists, music teachers, 
women’s clubs, public and private schools 
and colleges, welfare organizations, ho- 
tels, industrial plants and motion pic- 
ture houses. Generous publicity was 
given in nearly all the city papers and 
many outside the city. Hearty response 
from all sides, musical as well as non- 
musical, educational, civic, religious, ar- 
tistic, was offered and great numbers of 
people who held aloof last year rendered 
valuable assistance this time. — Many 
leading artists also helped actively in 
Music Week events, among them Harold 
Bauer, Artur Bodanzky, Mary Garden, 
Perey Grainger, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, 
Josef Stransky, Margaret Namara, 
Blanche DaCosta, Bogumil Sykora, Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond. Louisa Tetrazzini and 
Edna Marione, vice-chairman of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs. 

The committee has also received many 
letters and telegrams from mayors of 
other large cities and governors of some 
of the other States, showing the interest 
aroused throughout the country. Among 
those who have written are Mayor 
Frank W. Wozencraft of Dallas, Mayor 
J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia, and 
Mayor J. E. Meyers of Minneapolis. 


GRAINGER’S INNOVATION 
YIELDS A BIG SUCCESS 











Pianist’s Daily Appearances at Huge 
N. Y. Movie-Palace Greeted with 
Warm Applause 


Again an innovator, Percy Grainger 
won one of his biggest successes last 
week, when he appeared afternoon and 
evening throughout New York’s “Music 
Week” at the Capitol Theater, the larg- 
est of the metropolis’s “movie palaces.” 
Mr. Grainger has for a long time wanted 
to play for the people and when this op- 
portunity presented itseif he immediate- 
ly accepted it. He played the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in B Flat Minor, accompanied by the 


orchestra, also using his “Duo-Art” record 


of the work, allowing the orchestra to 
accompany it in certain portions, while 
he remined seated at the piano, illustrat- 
ing the faithful reproduction of his play- 
ing on this instrument. 

It was the first time that a celebrated 
instrumentalist of Mr. Grainger’s rank 
had appeared at the Capiol and his suc- 
cess was immediate. Following the per- 
formance of the concerto he was recalled 
and added one of his own piano composi- 
tions to his audiences’ delight. The at- 
tendance throughout the week was large, 
many persons who ordinarily do not visit 
the Capitol going there especially to 
hear Mr. Grainger play. Another feature 
was noticed in the pianist’s name being 
blazed in electric lights outside the thea- 
ter, above the name of the “movie” star, 
who was appearing in the feature film 
of the week. 

Mr. Grainger leaves this week for his 
spring concert tour, appearing in Jer- 
sey City, Rochester, Hibbing, Minn., Mis- 
soula and Bozeman, Mont.; Lincoln and 


Evanston, Ill. There he closes his sea- 
son at the big festival, playing the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, conductor. 
Mr. Stock will present at the festival 
two of Mr. Grainger’s compositions, in 
which the pianist-composer will play the 
piano parts. This is the first time in the 
history of the famous North Shore Fes- 
tival that a piano virtuoso has been 
engaged as soloist. 


“WAGNER NIGHT” ONCE 
WEEKLY AT STADIUM 








Other Special Nights Promised for New 
York Summer Series— 
Eminent Soloists 


As announced in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the conductors of the 
open-air concerts this summer in the 
Lewisohn Stadium, will be Henry Had- 
ley, associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, and Victor Herber’, the 
noted composer and conductor. Tie per- 
sonnel of the orchestra will include mem- 
bers of all the prominent orchestral 
bodies in New York and the soloists are 
to be chosen from members of the Met- 
ropolitan forces and artists prominent on 
the concert and recital stage. Arthur 
Judson, manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will be manager, and Louden 
Charlton, associate manager. Other offi- 
cers include: Adolph Lewisohn, chair- 
man, executive committee; Mrs. Charles 
Guggenheimer, chairman, maintenance 
committee; Mrs. Louise Ryals deCravioto, 
vice-chairman, maintenance committee; 
Sam A. Lewisohn, treasurer. As for- 
merly, the concerts will be given under 
the auspices of the Music League of the 
People’s Institute, of which Edward F. 
Sanderson is director. Other officials 
of the Music League are: John W. 
Frothingham, honorary chairman; Elisa- 
beth W. Frothingham, honorary mem- 
ber, and Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chairman. 

The concerts will be given nightly, be- 
ginning on July 7, and will continue into 
August. A departure from previous 
seasons, is that there will not be a solo- 


-ist at every concert, and while the high 


standard of former years will be main- 
tained, there will be more music of a 
lighter character on the individual pro- 
grams. There will also be a “Wagner 
Night” every week, a= well as operatic, 
symphonic and request nights. 


HEMPEL IN RADIO CONCERT 








Honolulu, Alaska and Mexico “Listen In” 
at San Francisco Recital 


Frieda Hempel gave her first concert 
by wireless Thursday afternoon, April 
21, before an audience that extended 
from Alaska to Mexico, and from the 
Rocky Mountains to Hawaii. It is said 
to be the greatest radio telephone oper- 
atic concert ever staged in San Francisco. 
Every radio station within a radius of 
1500 miles had been formally notified 
that the concert would begin promptly 
at 6 o’clock, and everybody was ready on 
time. The prima donna’s rich tones were 
scattered broadcast over land and sea, 
and no place did they ring more true and 
clear than down in Honolulu, 2100 miles 
away. Magdalena Bay was listening’ in, 
so was Guymas in Mexico and Point 
Lomas, 1500 miles to the South. Another 
1500 miles to the North, stations 
in Southern Alaska were picking up the 
music; and all along the route, as far 
as 1500 miles to the East, amateurs and 
professionals -were joining in the ap- 
plause. 

The radio concert was arranged by the 
San Francisco Call, and was given in the 
radio room of the California Theater, the 
DeForest radiophone being tuned to 1260 
meters wave length. 

Miss Hempel’s tour with the Chicago 
Opera has been a series of victories. She 
closes her engagement with the company 
this week in Denver and soon after her 
return to New York will sail for Europe. 





Martinelli Leaves for South America 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, sailed on April 23 for 
Buenos Aires, on the Santa Luisa. Mr. 
Martinelli will sing leading réles at the 
Teatro Colon. He will be paid $3,000 a 
performance and is guaranteed a mini- 
mum of fifteen appearances. 





McGill Memorial Scholarship Committee 
Reports Progress 


The Margaret McGill Scholarship 
Committee in its third report to the 
Alumni Association of the Institute of 
Musical Art announces the total of paid 
subscriptions to the .Memorial Scholar- 


Branch of British Music Society 
to Be Established in New York 








ITH the object of establishing in 

Y New York a branch of the British 
Music Society a preliminary meeting 
was held in the studio of Ruth Doing 
on the evening of April 21, Katherine 
Ruth Heyman presiding. Miss Heyman, 
who will play a program of Scriabine’s 
works in Aeolian Hall, London, during 


the convention of the Society in June, 
has been appointed by Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull, its honorary director, to start a 
branch in New York and others through- 
out the United States. 

The Society was formed in 1918 and 
incorporated in 1919 and has, at present, 
branches in different part of the British 
Empire and in the large cities of Spain, 
Italy, Brazil, Norway, Sweden, Belgium 
and France. The basic idea was due to 
Sir Thomas Beecham who realized that 
the young composer did not have the 
opportunity he deserved, of getting his 
works published and put before the pub- 


lic. The aims of the Society have in- 
creased in their scope until almost every- 
thing that acts for the welfare of good 
music has come within its province. 

Among the most important purposes 
of the Society are the betterment of 
educational music, decentralization of 
the best music through the establish- 
ment and maintenance of local orches- 
tras and choral bodies, extension of mu- 
sie libraries, establishment of musical 
bodies in large business organizations, 
the securing of railway concessions for 
traveling artists, and the federation of 
musical bodies. 

The object of branches in New York 
and other American cities is the ex- 
change between England and America 
of compositions of the younger musi- 
cians, of prize competitions and above 
all, of ideas of any sort that will im- 
prove the cause of music and musicians. 
Miss Heyman, whose address is 58 Wash- 
ington Square, New York, will furnish 
full information to anyone interested. 





ship Fund to be $2,064.39. Overdue 
suvscriptions, to the amount of $343, 


remain; speedy payment, the bulletin 
urges, will be appreciated. The pro- 
ceeds of -three subscription concerts 


given during the season, and at which 
appeared Mischa Levitsky, Sascha 
Jacobsen, Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud, were $2,906.46. 





THOUSANDS HEAR STARS 





Tetrazzini and Ruffo Present Joint Pro- 
gram in Hippodrome 


Music Week came to an end officially, 
with the gala concert at the Hippodrome 
last Sunday night, when Luisa Tetraz- 
zini and Titta Ruffo joined forces in a 
program which attracted some 7000 per- 
sons. 

The singers were in good voice, which 
means that there was an abundance of 
resonant and sky-rocket tones. Tetraz- 
zini delighted with her high notes, her 
assurance of attack, her trill, if some- 
what shortened, and the same bravura 
style which is a redeeming feature of 
this type of voice. Mr. Ruffo’s consid- 
eration for phrasing or nuance was not 
remarkable, but in the abundance of tone 
there was nothing lacking and mtch to 
admire. His accompanist was Charles 
Gilbert Spross. Francesca Longo was 
heard in several piano solos, as well as 
in the réle of accompanist for Mme. 
Tetrazzini. 





Special Boat Scheeuled to Meet John 
McCormack Upon Return to 
America 


John McCormack who sailed from 
Cherbourg last week on the last lap of 
his world tour, will be met in New York 
harbor by a special boat bearing a dele- 
gation of personal and professional ad- 
mirers, when he arrives to-day, April 30. 
His first and only New York appearance 
this season will be in the Hippodrome 
on the evening of May 5, when it is 
hoped to break the world record by 
bringing the proceeds to $100,000, which 
is to be given to the Irish Relief Fund. 





Summer Opera to Be Given at the Man- 
hattan Opera House 


The Southern Comic Opera Company, 
an association of Southern capitalists 
and music-lovers, has taken a twelve 
weeks’ lease of the Manhattan Opera 
House for a season of summer comic 
opera, opening with a musical version of 
“The Three Musketeers,” founded on the 
Dumas novel and adapted by Richard 
Temple, who has likewise written the 
lyrics and composed the music. Michael 
Dempsey is the general manager. The 
purpose is to establish a permanent com- 
pany here for the summer which will 
present its repertoire through the South 
in the winter. 





L. E. Behymer Making Fine Progress 
After Recent Operation 


In a personal telegram from Los 
Angeles, L. E. Behymer, the well-known 
Pacific Coast concert manager, describes 
himself as progressing finely after his 
recent operation. The doctors have pro- 
nounced the crisis past. “Three or four 
more weeks,” says Mr. Behymer, “will 
find me as active as of yore,” and he 
conveys cheery greetings to his friends. 


MUSICIANS ORGANIZE 
FOR POLITICAL FRAY 


Jersey City Administration 
Defends Music as “In- 
alienable Right” 


JERSEY City, April 23.—Jersey City 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
city whose musicians have organized for 
the purpose of protecting and furthering 
the interests of music in the community 
by concerted action at the polls. The 
Musicians’ Political League, which was 
influential in securing the election of the 
only Democratic candidate to Congress 
from New Jersey, in November, because 
of his support of musical projects, has 
now come to the aid of the present city 
administration, which is seeking re-elec- 
tion in May. The mayor, Frank Hague, 
and Commissioner of Parks, A. Harry 
Moore, as well as the other members 
of the Commission, have taken the 
unique stand that it is as much the func- 
tion of Government to bring happiness 
to the people, as it is to guarantee life 
and liberty, the other two ‘inalienable 
rights” of the people. Consequently, the 
administration has done much for the 
cause of music in the way of organizing 
police bands, the Police Male Quartet, 
the installation of the municipal organ 
in the high school and granting the use 
of public auditoriums for musical events, 
and it has pledged itself to grant more 
time for the study of music in the pub- 
lic schools, to provide more supervisors, 
and to establish a fund to maintain a 
municipal organist or to pay musicians 
who may be engaged for the municipal 
concerts. 

The opponents of the administration 
declare that the city is too near the 
limit of its bonded indebtedness to carry 
out such a program, but Mr. Moore 
points out the fact that the city’s debt 
is less than that of other large cities in 
the State and that the tax rate is con- 
siderably lower than that obtaining in 
other centers. Furthermore, he declares 
it would take an expenditure of $300,000 
to increase the tax rate one dollar per 
capita, whereas, the program outlined 
would not cost each citizen more than 
eight cents. 

One of the unique features of the 
campaign, which is being waged bitter- 
ly by both sides, is a free symphonic 
concert, to be given in the Armory prior 
to election. The orchestra, which will 
be under the direction of James P. Dunn, 
the organist and composer, will play 
numbers by Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Mr. 
Dunn and others, and will have the as- 
sistance of Vera Curtis, soprano, and 
Mario Laurenti, baritone, of the Metro- 
politan. Between numbers, members of 
the Commission and other speakers will 
address the audience on the value of 
music, and outline the program which 
will be inaugurated if the present in- 
cumbents are re-elected. 





Mary Garden, directrix of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has been elected 
a member of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government in recognition of her 
services in French opera in the’ United 
States. 
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No Racial Discrimination, } 
Says Fontainebleau Committee 








[Continued from page 2] 





elementary will be determined by our 
experience during the coming season. 
But the school itself will, I hope, endure 
much longer than any of us!” 


Students Must Be “100 Per Cent 
Americans”: Francis Rogers 


RANCIS ROGERS, the distinguished 
baritone, another member of the 
committee, said that the statement con- 
cerning possible discrimination mis- 


represented the attitude of the commit- 
tee. “This is strictly a musical com- 
mittee,” he explained. “We are not 
interested in religious distinctions, nor 
in political ones, except that we insist 
that all candidates be 100 per cent 
Americans.” 

When asked what that implied, Mr. 
Rogers said: “Well . . really noth- 
ing more than that such a one be eligible 
to an American passport, since he or she 
must go as an American citizen. Of 
course, one who had opposed the late 
war, or set a bomb in Wall Street, would 
not be able to secure a passport. 

“But it would be most unfortunate to 
identify eligibility with politics, or with 
allegiance to the Republian or Demo- 
cratic party, and, for instance, to ex- 
clude Socialists. Who will define what 
a Socialist is?—as someone said recently 
upon being asked whether he was one. 
Persons certainly could not be excluded 
on the ground of their having once at- 
tended a lecture by ” here was 
named a well-known unconventional so- 
cial theorist. 

“And as for Judaism; I do not believe 
that such exclusion ever entered the 
thought of any of the committee. What 
test is there to determine who is of Jew- 
ish extraction? Shall it be that of promi- 
nent features? Other people have this 
characteristic; indeed I have known 
many such persons.” 

“Besides,” continued Mr. Rogers, 
“some of the most noted musicians have 
been of Jewish stock. Nevertheless, if 
a disreputable individual presented him- 
self, he would not be recommended—as, 
for instance, one who had two wives.” 

When told of Mrs. Tuttle’s distinction 
between East and West Side, he smiled. 
But Mr. Rogers admitted that an ad- 
herence to a policy of racial discrimi- 
nation would divert the aims of the 
project. He maintained incredulity 
about the possibility of such a statement 
having been made. “Mrs. Tuttle,” he 
explained, “does not remember having 
said it.” 

Upon being asked whether the presi- 
dent of the committee had sole author- 
ity in the selection of candidates, he re- 
plied, ““No, I shouldn’t say so. We have 
regular meetings, as do all committees, 
when we discuss matters. I suppose that 
if anyone were to be recommended by 
another member than Mrs. Tuttle, as 
having come with recommendation from 
a teacher as well known as a 
prominent teacher was named, “he would 
be enrolled.” 

Mr. Rogers hazarded an opinion that 
on the other side—though this could not 
be said definitely—there might be some 
form of test to determine which pupils 
were most worthy of the specialist in 
some department’s devoting most of his 
time to them. “The men in our army 
testify to the excellence of the French 
as teachers, even in the field of military 
drill.” The opportunity, he added, was 
an exceptional one, and the cost was 
“nominal.” 

The three requirements of citizenship, 
character and musical proficiency were 
stated in much the same form as that 
given by Mr. Damrosch, but the first 
seemed to involve a further qualification 
—that of undiluted citizenship. A final 
definition of the committee’s conception 
of thorough Americanism, so ‘vital to 
qualification for enrollment, and prom- 
ised by the committee, was therefore 
awaited with interest. 

MUSICAL AMERICA received from Mr. 
Rogers on Monday of this week the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
“MUSICAL AMERICA, in its issue of 
April 23, publishes an interview with 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, chair- 
man of the American Administrative 
Committee of the Franco-American 
School of Music at Fontainebleau, 
France, the heading of which was ‘Jews 
are not welcome in Franco-American 
School.’ In the body of the article Mrs. 








Tuttle is represented as evincing bias 


and hostility against the Jews in the. 


selection of candidates. As a member 
of the above-named Committee, I wish 
hereby to assure MUSICAL AMERICA and 
its readers that your representative en- 
tirely misapprehended the spirit govern- 
ing the business of passing on candidates 
for admission to the School. This spirit 
is as just and liberal as the Committee 
know how to make it. 

“All candidates must demonstrate 
their fitness in three regards: They 
must be qualified musically; they must 
be of good character; they must be 
American citizens. The committee is 
not concerned with the racial origin of 
candidates. In a country where fully 
half the musicians have Jewish blood in 
their veins, to reject Jewish cand‘dates 
because of their race would be folly, 
as well as bigotry. As a matter of fact, 
the first name on the list of candidates 
already accepted is that of a young Jew. 

“The enterprise being Franco-Ameri- 
can in spirit, its concern is altogether 
with Frenchmen and Americans. Stu- 
dents resident in this country but with 
alien sympathies are not acceptable 
candidates, Lut this general statement is 
not directed against musical students of 
any particular racial origin. The 
French Government has offered an 
extraordinary privilege to American 
students; we should certainly respond 
to their generosity by sending as our 
representatives only those that are truly 
serious in their musical ambitions, of 
irreproachable character and thoroughly 
loyal to the liberal principles upon 
which the two great sister republics were 


founded. 
(Signed) “FRANCIS ROGERS. 
“New York City, April 25, 1921.” 


Distinguished Bostonians Issue 
Indignant Protests 


MONG the statements of opinion 

received by MusIcAL AMERICA fol- 
lowing publication of the interview with 
Mrs. Tuttle were the following ones— 
they are exceedingly explicit—from 
Georges Longy, director of the Longy 
School in Boston; Agide Jacchia, direc- 
tor of the Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony “Pop” concerts, and Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor of the famous Handel 
and Haydn Society: 

“If a person is an American I don’t 
see why he is to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to enroll in the Fontainebleau 
School of Music provided he qualified in 
other respects,” said Mr. Longy. “Why 
should one American presume to judge 
who shall or shall not be an American? 
I don’t understand how one person can 
and can’t be an American at the same 
time. The success of the school depends 
on having the best of American music 
students represented in France. It will 
be the west ill-advised thing to do to 
discrimin:.te. I am leaving for France 
on May 7 and am going to Fontainebleau, 
where I have private American pupils. 
I shall see Mr. Casadesus, who is the 
head of the school, and talk the matter 
over with him.” 


Mollenhauer’s Statement 


Mr. Mollenhauer said: 

“Outrageous! Look around here and 
all over the country and you'll find the 
young Jewish students the most talented. 
What difference does it make if a person 
is a Jew, Catholic or a Protestant? So 
long as a person is a decent American 
citizen and has the musical qualifications 
nothing else should matter.” 

Agide Jacchia remarked: 

“The idea of disowning an American 
student because he is of Jewish descent 
is simply preposterous and would de- 
prive this country of many capable rep- 
resentatives.” 





Gatti’s Forces Fold Their Tents; 
Season’s Receipts Set New Record 








ITH a concluding concert Sunday 
night, April 24, and final perform- 
ances on Saturday of “Louise” and 
“Lohengrin,” the Metropolitan opera sea- 
son of 1920-21 became history. If un- 
official surmises are correct, the season’s 


receipts were in excess of anything in 
the history of opera in America, having 
exceeded last year’s record figures by 
more than one-third. It is not the policy 
of the management of the Metropolitan 
to announce its receipts or disburse- 
ments, but some credence has been given 
an estimate that the box office sales and 
the subscriptions brought in $2,250,000 
for the twenty-three weeks of opera 
given. 

With the close of the New York sea- 
son, a majority of the members of the 
company proceeded to Atlanta for the 
customary span of opera there, though 
a few of the artists already were on 
their way to Europe or South America 
by the time of the Atlanta opening. 
That other stars of the opera expect 
Enrico Caruso to return next season was 
indicated by a reference to the tenor in 
a brief expression of gratitude which 
Geraldine Farrar made to her audience 
at the Saturday matinée of “Louise,” 
when she was pelted with flowers and 
called before the curtain many times. 

There were special matinées during 
the concluding week of “Aida,” on Mon- 
day, and “ La Bohéme” on Friday, the 
continued indisposition of Beniamino 
Gigli preventing him from making his 
hoped-for farewell appearance with 
Lucrezia Bori in the Puccini opera. For 
the Prince of Monaco, who occupied the 
Morgan box, there was gala performance 
on Friday evening of acts or scenes from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godunoff,” Puccini’s “Tosca” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” 
Other operas of the week were “Carmen” 
on Monday night “André Chénier” on 
Wednesday night, and “Zaza” Thursday 
night. 


Special Matinée of “Aida” 


“Aida” at the Metropolitan Monday 
afternoon supplied a final opportunity to 
hear this season’s favorite of favorites 
among the Verdi operas, and there was 
a liberal response to the appeal of the 
special matinée. Claudio Muzio sang 
admirably in the title réle and Morgan 
Kingston was a competent Radames. 
Amato was less satisfactory, vocally, as 


Amonasro, though his acting had its old- 
time fire. Flora Perini substituted on 
short notice for Jeanne Gordon, who was 
ill, in the part of Amneris, and sang the 
role effectively, besides bringing to it a 
measure of regalness in acting and bear- 
ing. Mme. Perini had been in an auto- 
mobile accident the day before and her 
left arm bore the mark of a huge bruise, 
in spite of the effort which had been 
made to paint it out; but her pluck en- 
abled her to conceal any discomfort she 
may have felt in carrying her part 
through to success. Gustafson again was 
the King, and Didur Ramfiss Mme. 
Sundelius sang the music of the unseen 
priestess. Florence Rudolph headed the 
ballet. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





The Closing “Carmen” 


“Carmen,” with Farrar, Bori and 
Martinelli and de Luca, was the opera 
on Monday night, with Albert Wolff con- 
ducting. It was not a particularly in- 
spired performance. Mme. Farrar has 
sung the name-part better and Mr. de 
Luca is not the ideal Escamillo, albeit 
his singing was admirable. Mr. Marti- 
nelli, who has not been heard often this 
year as Don Jose, was the recipient of 
much applause both for his excellent 
work and also because this was his final 
appearance of the season. Applause for 
Miss Bori held up the performance for 
several minutes after Micaela’s aria in 
the third act. 


“André Chénier” Sings “Au Revoir” 


Wednesday night saw the final “André 
Chénier” of the season. The performers 
found little in it to inspire them, and 
the opera had a last-week tiredness. 
Only occasionally was the audience 
aroused from lassitude. At one time 
Danise had his hearers cheering. He 
was really the star of the production, 
and sang very admirably indeed the 
music of Gerard in the third act; so ad- 
mirably that the music became interest- 
ing. Gigli was to have sung the title 
réle, but he had not recovered from his 
indisposition, and Crimi _ substituted. 
Claudia Muzio was again the Madeleine, 
and the remainder of the cast was also 
familiar. Moranzoni did his best with 
the baton. 





The Seventh “Zaza” 


The seventh and last “Zaza” on Thurs- 
day evening attracted a throng of such 





proportions as to leave no doubt of the 
retention of the Leoncavallo opera in the 
repertoire for at least another season. 
Geraldine Farrar repeated her vivid and 
daring presentation of the music hall 
singer, Crimi was the Dufresne, de Luca 
the Cascart, Kathleen Howard the 
Mother and the cast otherwise the samc 
as at previous representations save that 
Marie Tiffany was Floriana. The best 
singing of the performance unquestion- 
ably was that of De Luca, who made 
much of the air, “Zaza, Piccolo Zingara,” 
in the last act. Ada Quintina, as at 
other representations, shared curtain 
calls with Mme. Farrar. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 





Bori in “Bohéme” 

The last of the many special matinées 
which have rejoiced the hearts of persons 
unable to obtain seats at the established 
subscription performances attracted an 
eager throng Friday afternoon, when 
“La Bohéme” was given its final per- 
formance for the season. Hackett sub- 
stituted for Gigli and Amato for Chal- 
mers, but Lucrezia Bori was there, as 
promised, to sing a felicitous farewell as 
Mimi and to bow her acknowledgments 
of the applause which compelled many 
curtain calls. The Musetta was Marie 
Sundelius, and others in the cast were 
Martino, Picco, Ananian, Leonhardt and 
Reschiglian. Mr. Papi conducted. 





Farrar’s Adieu in “Louise” 


The Metropolitan season of subscrip- 
tion performances came to a close last 
Saturday afternoon with Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” Farrar was in the title réle, 
Harrold was Julien, Rothier the Father, 
Berat as the Mother. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek conducted, Albert Wolff having de- 
parted for France. The feature of the 
performance from an artistic point of 
view was the fine characterization of the 
Father by Rothier. 

Mme. Farrar was literally showered 
with bouquets of flowers hurled upon the 
stage by her admirers after the first act 
and at various times later in the after- 
noon. At the close of the opera several 
hundred people gathered at the front of 
the house to add further evidence of their 
fondness for the singer. She was finally 
induced to say a few words and in doing 
so paid a graceful tribute to Caruso. She 
said that it was a source of great regret 
to her that Caruso could not be with her 
for this closing performance of the sub- 
scription season, as he had been during 
sO many seasons past. “We all must 
feel that our prayers have been answered 
in his recovery,” said Mme. Farrar, “and 
we may rejoice that we shall have him 
with us again next season.” 





Kingston in “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin,” heard for the seventh 
time this season in its retouched English 
text, concluded the season Saturday night 
before a huge audience which took ad- 
vantage of the popular prices. The 
cast was as at earlier representations 
save that Morgan Kingston was the 
Lohengrin. In some ways he was the 
most satisfactory of the three tenors who 
have essayed the part this season, not 
only presenting a noble figure, but sing- 
ing the music smoothly and without 
explosiveness. Unfortunately, however, 
he sagged from pitch in numerous _in- 
stances. Florence Easton’s beautiful 
Elsa was again admired. Mme. Claussen 
was Ortrud, Whitehill Telramund, Gus- 
tafson the King, and Leonhardt the 
Herald. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. The 
orchestra sounded better than at some 
earlier representations, the chorus not 
so well. 


Ten Singers in Last Concert 


With the orchestra and chorus already 
on their way to Atlanta, ten singers pro- 
vided the program of the last of the Sun- 
day night concerts at the Metropolitan. 
There were two sopranos, Mary Ellis and 
Alice Miriam, the latter substituting for 
Sue Harvard; two mezzos, Grace Brad- 
ley and Raymonde Delaunois; two con- 
traltos, Jeanne Gordon and Augusta 
Lenska; one tenor, Rafaelo Diaz, a brace 
of baritones, Pasquale Amato and Renato 
Zanelli, and a lone basso, William 
Gustafson, to give good measure to a 
program which embraced some songs as 
well as operatic airs of Ponchielli, 
Charpentier, Thomas, Puccini, Saint- 
Saéns, Mozart, Verdi and Rossini. Each 
of the soloists was called upon for one 
or more encore numbers. In addition, 
there was a duet, the “Tales of Hoff- 
man” Barcarolle, sung by Mmes. Ellis 
and Bradley, and the “Duel” Trio from 
Faust by Messrs. Diaz, Zanelli and Gus- 
tafson. The accompanists were. Paul 
Eisler and Carlo Edwards. 
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Dohnany1 Builds Opera About Voivode's Tower 


Hungarian Composer-Pianist 
Finds Artistic Taste in 
America Greatly Improved 
After Twenty Years—Will 
Return Next Season After 
Summer in Budapest— 
Premiére of His Opera in 
Europe Next January 

By P. CHARLES RODDA 


MERICA has made vast strides 
A in music during the last twenty 


vears. There were vocal and instru- 
mental giants two decades ago just 
as there are to-day, giants who ap- 
preciated the importance of the Amer- 
ican tour and who received due re- 
ward in the demonstrative apprecia- 
tion of the public, to say nothing of 
more tangible encomiums. There were 
audiences to hear them, but there were 
not so many audiences and not so 
many stars to twinkle for their delec- 
tation as there are to-day. “Quan- 
tity!” ejaculates your earnest pro- 
claimer of the joys of other days. 
Truly, we do in a measure suffer the 
evils of reaching out for a musical 
constellation. We get much of lesser 
magnitude, but we get the “bright 
and particular stars” as well; we suf- 
fer many mediocrities, but we have 
the opportunities of acclaiming genius 
just the same. The splendid thing 
about it all is that there are so many 
audiences. A taste for good music is 
widespread, and America has become 
the land of the golden fleece for in- 
numerable Jasons, and a land where 
the artist who bears real gifts is wel- 
comed with open arms. 


MAN who has had a unique oppor- 
tunity of judging something of the 
artistic progress of the United States 
is Erno Dohnanyi, the celebrated Hun- 
garian composer-pianist. Mr. Dohnanyi 
visited us twenty years ago and was 
hailed as the great musician he is. He 
went back to Europe and did not come to 
America again until early in the pres- 
ent year. He has just completed his 
brief visit—he sails homeward again 
this week-end—but during the few 
months of his stay he gave many re- 
eitals and his travels took him as far as 
Chicago. He was greatly impressed by 
the change in his audiences. “The art- 
istie taste of the public is much im- 
proved,” is the way he puts it. “Your 
audiences are much more cultivated than 
when I was here before!” He sees in 
this change the result of a_ healthy 
growth that is still continuing. “I 
think this musical development will go 
on. Your orchestras are fine. All I 
have heard are first-rate. And your 
opera affords very fine performances.” 
Mr. Dohnanyi did not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing much music by Ameri- 
can composers. One extended work he 
did hear did not impress him as bearing 
any qualities that might be described as 
peculiar to this country. “Buc I heard 
so little, unless you want me to talk 
about what they play in the dining 
rooms.” This with a smile. “I was 














Detroiters Plan Civic Opera 
Company 


ETROIT, MICH., April 23.—A 
plan whereby Detroit is to 
have its own opera company is be- 
ing worked out by the board of di- 
rectors of the Detroit Symphony. 
The present idea of the board is to 
have a civic company, utilizing 
local talent strengthened by out- 
side artists for leading réles. It 
is proposed to have an open sea- 
son of six weeks following the sym- 
phony season. The plan is to give 
cpera at prices comparable to 
those in moving picture houses. 
The directors of the Symphony 
also plan to give sixteen pairs of 
orchestral concerts instead of the 
fourteen pairs given heretofore. 























Erno Dohnanyi Pauses for a Moment to Enjoy a Cigarette and Talk a Little About 
His Opera 


left with so little time, as my engage- 
ments kept me so busy!” 

And then Madame, who is “listening 
in” at the interview, interjects. “It 
takes a little time to get used to your 
American tempo! We are accustomed 
to living more slowly in Europe!” But 
Madame Dohnanyi, if she finds the 
tempo a little exacting, nevertheless 
likes the tune. She has visited America 
before and is looking forward to yet an- 
other visit. But meanwhile the order 


is Eastward Ho! for the summer and a 
rest in Budapest! “To rest in Buda- 
pest,” says her husband. “That is to 
compose! I shall have time to com- 
pose!” 


OHNANYI’S idea of a rest is a 
change of work, and it is serious 
composition that he is looking forward 
to. But this rest means more than the 
opportunity to give expression to his 
creative impulse. First of all it means 





Paderewski, Rancher De Luxe, 
To Re-Enter Political Arena 








OS ANGELES, CAL., April 16.— 
For the time being the former 
Premier of Poland is a California 


rancher. A rancher de luxe, it is true; 
possibly one had better say a “gentle- 
man rancher.” Only, the Eastern “gen-. 
tleman farmer” does not expect to make 
money—while Rancher Ignace Paderew- 
ski is preparing to garner wealth from 
the California soil and sunshine. 

Immediately after his return to Paso 
Robles, Paderewski visited his land 
holding in the neighborhood. He has 
taken up his residence, as formerly at 
the Paso Robles Hotel, where he has 
beautiful quarters. 

First came a visit to the San Ignacio 
Rancho five miles from his hotel, on the 
Adelaide road. On this ranch he has 
12,000 bearing almond trees. Farther 
out is the Santa Helena Rancho, the 
property of Mme. Paderewska, which 
was visited next. And nearly every day 
since Paderewski has visited these prop- 
erties, consulting with his manager and 
ranch foreman, “Daddy” Hemphill. 

The pianist-statesman does not view 
things at long distance, either. He gets 
right in among the horses, cows and 
chickens and talks farm lore with his 
old farmer like a confirmed ruralist. 

Paderewski first came to Paso Robles 
about 1913, seeking rest and the cura- 
tive properties of the hot springs for 
a troublesome neuritis. He came back 
year after year and finally made large 
investments in the neighborhood. These 
were followed by the acquisition of other 
ranch lands farther south, in the Santa 
Maria district, which are thought to 
contain oil. 

Shortly after acquiring the Paso 
Robles lands, he planted the largest por- 
tion with almonds, thus becoming a 
pioneer grower of that tree in his sec- 
tion of the country. On the San Ignacio 
rancho there are 250 acres of orchard, 
largely almonds, but with areas devoted 
to pears and walnuts. Of course there 
are the usual farm buildings and live 
stock, in which Paderewski takes much 
interest; and he is no novice in the game 
as he has raised blooded stock and prize 
winners on his country place in Switzer- 
land. 

No more is the sound of piano heard 
from his room at the hotel. He says his 
piano lid is down permanently—but who 





Wide World Photos 
Paderewski as He Appears To-day 


can tell? In these two months on his 
estates he is resting—and making plans 
for his beloved Poland, for he is a mem- 
ber of the Polish Diet from the Warsaw 
district, and is absent only on three 
months’ leave. 

He must return to Poland in the au- 
tumn for the session of the Diet at which 
a president is to be chosen. Pilsudski is 
the provisional president, but the office 
is to be filled this fall for the seven- 
year period. If Paderewski’s name is 
presented, he may be chosen, in spite of 
the non-support of the Socialistic party 
and the antagonism of all with pro-Ger- 
man leanings. The name and fame of 
Paderewski and the affection in which 
he is held in Poland may make him a 
still greater figure in European politics 
than he has been. 

Meanwhile he is resting, farming, at- 
tending motion picture shows in the eve- 
nings, rambling with Mme. Paderewska 
and playing a game of piquet with his 
companion and quasi-business manager, 
Mr. Strakacz. W. F. G. 


his return to the conductorship of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a seventy-year- 
old organization of Budapest, which in 
recent years has claimed much of his 
time and which he has been able to place 
on a sound footing. He is to conduct 
one concert of the Philharmonic, but 
during the summer he will arrange the 
programs for the next winter season of 
the organization. Then, in October he 
will be back in America for another 
brief visit. 

He came here this year in a crowded 
season, but his high artistic acomplish- 
ments made his name stand out among 
the many visiting celebrities. Dohnanyi 
was remembered by many concert-goers 
as an artist of great attainments, but 
to others he came as something new. 
He conquered immediately, and although 
he wished to pursue his work in Europe 
he was unable to resist the demands for 
a return visit next season. In the two 
and a half months he is to devote to his 
American admirers when he comes again 
he will have a strenuous time. “I must 
be back in Budapest by Christ:.as,” he 
says, with a positive note in his voice, 
and then Madame Dohnanyi explains 
the particular reason. “In January will 
be the premiére of my husband’s opera!” 


S a medium of self-expression Doh- 
nanyi obviously prefers the piano to 
talk. However, he is induced to say 
something about his music drama which 
is to be given by the National Opera in 
Budapest. Madame is a ready aid. The 
work goes to Hungarian legend for its 
story, and its title is “The Tower of 
the Voivode.” A voivode, vajda in Hun- 
garian, is defined in literal translation as 
a leader of an army. He is not exactly 
a king, since he has no kingdom, but 
he is a sort of potentate, the ruling 
chieftain or leader of his men. The 
story is based on an old pagan supersti- 
tion. The particular voivode who is the 
concern of Mr. Dohnanyi determines to 
build a tower. There enters a sinister 
ghost who dwells in the mountains, and 
he declares that the purpose of the voi- 
vode will not be attained unless a hu- 
man sacrifice is made. It is determined 
that the first woman who comes over the 
bridge that leads to the site of the 
tower must be walled up by the builders. 
The poetic possibilities of the story are 
fully exploited—there is love interest to 
heighten the effect—and the composer 
has treated the tale in modern mode. 
“It is music drama,” Mr. Dohnanyi 
explained. “But not so much in the 
Wagnerian style. I have used the leit 
motif sparingly and very carefully. For 
the rest I have sought to give expression 
and musical color to the drama.” Those 
who had the opportunity of hearing 
some of Mr. Dohnanyi’s music this year, 
the music he included in his programs, 
must feel more than a little interested 
in this opera. He is a sincere and seri- 
ous artist as a creator of music, with a 
sense of color decidedly individual and 
a definite appreciation of orchestral ef- 
fects. The premiére of “The Tower of 
the Voivode” should be an event of im- 
portance. There is another Dohnanyi 
opera yet to be heard; a work in lighter 
vein with a comedy story. “The Tenor” 
is the title. 


M® DOHNANYI has been bringing 
much enthusiasm to his work in 
Budapest. He has great faith in the 
will of Europe to effect a musical re- 
cuperation. He regrets the exodus of 
artists from the old world, but looks 
upon the situation to-day as a passing 
phase. “The adjustment will come of 
itself,” he declares. “In one sense the 
war is not yet over, but things will get 
better and conditions for music will im- 
prove. As it is now the exchange rates 
are all against Europe. The concerts 
and the opera houses are crowded, but 
what does a crowded audience mean? 
About fifty dollars when you measure it 
from the American standpoint. But 
Europe has the taste and the will for 
music. The rest is a matter of time.” 








D. A. R. Object to “Star-Spangled 
Banner” as National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.— 
Members of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, in convention here, 
strongly object to the bill in- 
troduced by Congressman J. C. 
Linthicum of Maryland, making 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” the 
national anthem. They claim that 
“America” is and always has been 
recognized as the national anthem. 
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SEATS ON STAGE WHEN JULIA CULP RETURNS 





Lieder Singer’s Popularity At- 
tested by Overflow 
Audience 


Seats on the stage have not been 
common for vocal recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, but the ordinary capacity of the 


auditorium proved so unequal to the de- 
mand for admittance to the concert of 
Julia Culp Saturday evening, April 23, 
that the expedient of platform chairs 
was resorted to so as to accommodate 
several hundred additional persons. The 
recital was the first Mme. Culp has given 
in America in five years, having been 
postponed from a fortnight before. It 
was not her first appearance in New 
York since her return, however, as she 
had sung with the Beethoven Society 
and also before the Rubinstein Club in 
last-minute substitution for another 
artist. 

Protracted applause greeted the singer 
when she entered between the rows of 
listeners thus accommodated. This ap- 
probation grew to almost frenetic inten- 
sity as the program progressed. Few 
artists of the season have been acclaimed 
so whole-heartedly. 

Mme. Culp sang the German Lieder 
with which she began her program very 


beautifully, with respect to phrasing, 
contrast of light and shade, variety of 
vocal dynamics, and tastefulness of de- 
tails of interpretation. Her tone was 
fuller and more musical in the medium- 
upper part of her voice than in lower 
phrases, and was prettiest when she 
sang mezza-voce. It rather lost quality 
in numbers calling for intensity and 
vehemence of utterance as in the old 
Dutch folk-song, “Geluckig Vaderland,” 
which, however, was one of the most 
tumultuously applauded numbers of the 
programe Lange’s Dutch Serenade, 
was, in contrast, exquisite in its tender- 
ly voiced lyricism. 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,’’ Schubert’s 
“Der Lindenbaum,” “Seligkeit,” and 
“Ave Maria” comprised the admirable 
first group. Besides the two Dutch 
songs already mentioned, the second in- 
cluded Debussy’s “Les Cloches,” and 
“Green,” Tchaikovsky’s “Pendant le 
Bal,” and the old French Berceuse, all 
in French. Six songs in _ English 
concluded the program, these being 
Sharp’s. “Japanese Death Song,” Car- 
penter’s “When I Bring You Colored 
Toys,” Quilter’s “O Mistress Mine,” the 
old Scotch “Banks and Braes” and “The 
Cottage Maid,” and the old English 
“Long Long Ago.” Coenraad v. Bos 





ARTISTIC PIANISM AT HUSS 
PUPILS’ ANNUAL RECITAL 





Youthful Pianists Play Musically and 
with Technical Ease at Rumford 
Hall Concert 


At Rumford Hall, New York, Satur- 
day evening, April 23, the annual con- 
cert of intermediate and advanced pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
took place, giving pleasure to a large 
audience. Mr. Huss prepared three of 
his most skilled pianists this year, Alice 
McClure, Grace Berman and Sylvia Nel- 
son in the second and third movements 
of Bach’s great Concerto in D Minor 
for three pianos—they played the first 
movement at the Huss concert last 
spring—-making an opening number of 
rare beauty, and offering something, 
which one can but rarely hear these days 
in ‘the concert hall. The three young 
pianists played it with musical taste 
and technical precision. 

Miss Berman proved herself in the 
first movement of Mozart’s D Minor Con- 
certo to be one of the finest pupils Mr. 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theatres under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 

Photo Plays week of May Ist, 

1921, will be: 





> e Broadway 
Rivoli at 49th St. 
“Deception” 
The Romance of Anne Boleyn and King 
Henry VIII 


Third Week—A Paramount Picture 
. Ti 
Rialto ——. 
Douglas MacLean in 
“The Home Stretch” 
A Paramount Picture 


Criterion <n & 


Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
With Gareth Hughes, May McAvoy and 
Mabel Taliaferro 
Sixth Week—A Paramount Picture 








Broadway at 5lst St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week May 1 
Grand Revival of D. W. Griffith’s 
“Birth of a Nation” 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 








Director Newark Conservatory wishes to give 6 


weeks Summer Course, Piano, Pipe Organ, Har- 
mony, History, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time 
and Rhythm in conjunction with and to be managed 
by local vocal teacher in town South or Middle 
West. Vocal Teachers considering this communicate 
with Director, Newark Conservatory, 32 W. 123rd 
Street, New York City, c/o Robert Armour. 





Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











supplied accompaniments en _ rapport 
with the singer’s every mood. 
Huss has as yet presented. She has 


true musical feeling, a fine technical 
equipment and her performance is ani- 
mated by the real spark that distin- 
guishes a big talent from an average 
gift. Later in Chopin’s G Major Noc- 
turne and his “Black Keys” Study she 
revealed marked poetic feeling and artis- 
tic instinct. She ought to make a big 
name in the piano world! 

Miss Nelson was heard to advantage 
in the C Sharp Minor Chopin Polonaise 
and in Mr. Huss’s adroit version of the 
same composer’s Preludes in G Minor 
and A Major, which he has made into 
a single piece. Of genuine promise’ was 
the performance by Lillian Loewe of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C, while Vernice Nicholson played the 
Finale of Mozart’s F Major Sonata and 
Ethel Thompson, Debussy’s Arabesque 
in E. Eileen Van Orden displayed in- 
tense musicality in Beethoven’s Rondo 
in G and Miss McClure closed the pro- 
gram brilliantly with an excellent per- 
formance of the first movement of 
Grieg’s Concerto. All the performers 
showed the splendid training they have 
received from Mr. Huss. The latter 
played the orchestral accompaniments 
in the Mozart and Grieg concertos at a 
second piano in his usual masterly man- 
ner. 

Between the piano numbers Georgette 
Bushman, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Huss, 
charmed her hearers with her singing 
of the Mozart aria “Deh Vieni,” Lalo’s 
“T’Esclave”’ and Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn.” Miss McClure played her ac- 
companiments. 





Woman’s Choir Participates in Music 
Week 


The New York Woman’s Choir par- 
ticipated in Music Week both by special 
study and service to others. Two units 
met for a special sing, when the director, 
Mrs. Jean Whitcomb-Fenn, gave a talk 
on “How to Listen to Music,” analyzing 
various compositions. Mrs. Lilli Offen, 
assistant conductor, presented a group 
of songs in Eaglish and German. The 
Brooklyn unit sang for the residents of 
the Home for the Aged. The Italian 
Unit in Silver Lake, N. J., had a special 
program on the regular meeting night 
and sang at the Institution for Crippled 
Children. 





Zerfii Sings Elgar Group 
William A. C. Zerffi, New York teacher 
of singing, sang at the entertainment 
given in honor of his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Austin, who acted as sponsor 
for the S-49, the latest type of United 
States submarine which was launched at 
Bridgeport, Saturday, April 23. Mr. 
Zerffi, assisted by Mrs. Zerffi, at the 
piano, sang a group of songs by Edward 

Elgar and was warmly applauded. 





Chicago Hears Kreisler’s Last Recital 
of Season 


CuHIcAGo, April 18.—Fritz Kreisler’s 
final recital of the season, at the Audi- 
torium yesterday afternoon attracted an 
audience that was almost as large and 
fully as enthusiastic as those given dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mr. Kreisler began his program with 
the Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata and 


continued with the unaccompanied Bach 
Chaconne. These were played with 
lovely tone and fine art. Then came a 
group of short numbers which showed 
the artist’s great ability in miniature 
form. The “Hymn to the Sun,” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” and 
David Hochstein’s arrangement of the 
Brahms A Major Waltz had to be re- 
peated at the insistent demand of the 
audience. There was also a charming 
performance of Debussy’s “‘La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin,” in the Arthur Hart- 
mann arrangement, Granados’s familiar 
Spanish Dance and Percy Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore.” In all, it was an 
unusually attractive program played by 
a supreme artist. y. C. M. 





COMSTOCK STUDENTS 
APPEAR IN RECITAL 





Four Pianists Offer Program of Cham- 


ber Music at Cosmopolitan Club 
with Assisting Artists 


A recital demanding serious artistic 
consideration was given by pupils of 
the Elinor Comstock Music School at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, New York, assisted 
by Gladys North, violinist, and Lillian 
Littlehales, ’cellist. 

Four pianists were presented by the 
school, the first of these, Laurens Brad- 
ham, appearing in two ensemble num- 
bers and a group of modern works. In 
all of these Mr. Bradham’s playing re- 
vealed considerable artistic dignity 
coupled with unusual technical force. 
His solo offerings were culled from Mac- 
Dowell, Paderewski, Hinton, Lescheti- 
zky, Stojowski and Rachmaninoff. In 
the Mendelssohn Trio in D Minor he 
had the dependable support of the two 
assisting artists, and in a Romance for 
two pianos by Thern he was seconded 
by Clara Weiss, a musician who made 
such use of her single appearance as to 
warrant praise for poise and sensitive- 
ness. 

Yvette Klein, a somewhat younger mu- 
Sicilian, presented a group by Scarlatti, 
Rubinstein, Palmgren, Poldini and 
Arensky and essayed the piano part in 
Rubinstein’s Trio in B Flat. If lacking 
in maturity her playing has a compen- 
sating sprightliness and grace. Her 
Japanese Study by Poldini was done 
with especial charm. Dorothea Quincy 
upheld her part in the Trio in B Flat 
of Beethoven admirably. 


BEETHOVEN CHORUS SINGS 








George Schofield and Tollefsen Trio As- 
sist at Plaza Concert 

The Beethoven Society gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season at the Hotel 
Plaza on Wednesday evening, April 20. 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor, guided the 
chorus of 200 women’s voices most 
capably, in a program of engaging num- 
bers. Assisting artists were Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and the Tollefsen 
Trio, composed of Carl Tollefsen, violin- 
ist; Paul Kefer, ’cellist, and Augustin 
Tollefsen, pianist. Accompanist. for the 
club was Harold Osborn-Smith, and for 
Mr. Schofield, Ellmer Zoller. 

The club sang’ Weiding’s “’Tis 
Spring,” Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” 
and, smoothly if occasionally a little 
stridently, Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” 
Later “Sleep My Darling” by Mana- 
Zucca, Nevin’s “Narcissus,” with violin 
obbligato by Mr. Tollefsen, a vocal ver- 
sion of Moszkowski’s Serenade, Nevin’s 
“Twas April,” the “Il Bacio” of Arditi, 
and finally the Schubert “Ave Maria.” 
This familiar program was, on the whole, 
well done. The last number enlisted the 
capable services as well of Gertrude 
Holt, soprano. 

Mr. Schofield in large and satisfying 
voice, of sympathetic quality, sang 
“Vittoria” by Carissimi, a delightful old 
French song, “L’Amour de Moi,” and 
three songs with folk ingredient, “Leezie 
Lindsay,” “Shout All Over God's 
Heaven,” and “I’m the Pedlar”’ from “A 
Winter’s Tale,” in arrangements, respec- 
tively, by Kreisler, Howard Barlow and 
Greenhill. The _ soloist’s lower tones 
were most satisfactory, though his voice 
generally was not always under the best 
control. 

The Tollefson Trio played skillfully 
Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations, 
Op. 50, the Serenade of Saint-Saéns, a 
Waltz from Schuett’s “Fairy Tale Suite,” 
and a Bolero by Arbos. ~ 


GIVE CONCERT TO AID 
NEGRO CONSERVATORY 


Native Artists, in Interests 
of National School, Give Ex- 
position of Own Music 


In the interests of a movement to es- 
tablish a National Negro School of 
Mus‘c, Hampton and ‘Tuskegee institutes 
combined with the Washington Conser- 
vatory of Music in presenting one of the 
finest expositions of Negro music ever 
given in this country. 

the program, which was given av 
Town Hall on April 24, presented three 
periods in Negro music and drama, be- 
ginning with the primitive African songs. 
Against a ba*kground set with colorrul 
bits of Negro handiwork, a scene from 
African native life was staged. ‘Ine 
actors, all Negroes, gave untorgettable 
interpretations of their rich tolk art, 
Madikane Cele, a Zulu, and C. Kamba 
Simango giving several eloquent songs 
and cnants. Possibly the most moving 
contribution was the exquisite “Chili lo,’ 
an African lament, sung by Beatrice 
Henry, who was called upon to repeat 
it. Katherine Easmon gave a plastic in- 
terpretation of an African legend. 

Songs from the ante-bellum period in 
America were sung by the Hampton 
Quartet, a group of men singers, who 
by their devotional and spontaneous in- 
terpretations of the black man’s art, 
have won many to the fascination of 
Negro folk music. 

_Modern music as developed by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, H. T. Burleigh and Dett 
was then interpreted admirably by Helen 
Hagan, pianist; Ravella E. Hughes, so- 
prano, and Eugene Mars Martin, vio- 
linist, and the Washington Quartet, who 
demonstrated that the Negro race has 
produced some splendid exponents of its 
music. 

Addresses and appeals in aid of the 
National Conservatory were made by 
Natalie Curtis and Mrs. Harriet Gibbs 
Marshall. 

The program proved a most eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the black man’s art 
and revealed splendidly the proficiency 
of African music. 








Witherspoon Summer Classes at Chicago 
Musical College Complete 


A telegram received by Herbert 
Witherspoon on Monday morning, April 
25, from Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, announced to 
the well-known New York vocal teacher 
that the time for his master classes at 
the Chicago Musical College this sum- 
mer is already completely filled. 





Bauer in Recital at Mississippi State 
College for Women 


CoLuMBus, Miss., April 20.—On the 
evening of April 2, the auditorium of 
the Mississippi State College for Women 
was completely filled with music lovers. 
The occasion was Harold Bauer’s recital. 
He was greeted with a great ovation. 
After the concert Mr. Bauer was given 
a reception by a member of the music 
faculty, Evelyn Wyndham, who is a 
pupil of his. 








Where Do We Go from Jazz? 


Try an old-fashioned popular song: 


“When the Birds 
Come Back Again” 


Valse Chorus. 
Words and Music by C. L. Weeks. 
In Eand F major. Free orchestrations. 
“‘A song that should live from year 
to year.’’ 


25 cents the copy. 


NORTHERN MUSIC STORE 
Publishers, 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Third Year, Oct., 1921 to April, 1922 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Yocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Euryth- 

mics (Daleroze), Stagecrafts, French Language. 
Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to 
Europe which again will be undertaken in Spring, 1922 


Miss Poillon, Secretary 


Address applications now to: 


Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 
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(ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With the last week of the opera, with 
the May conventions that are held all 
over the country and which are becom- 
ing more and more important each year, 
the musical season draws to a close. 

As far as the opera is concerned, the 
standees can now rest their legs, while 
the denizens of the upper gallery, who 
risk asphyxiation in order to enjoy the 
performances, can get a little fresh air 
into their lungs and avoid the smoke 
of the city if they have carfare to Coney 
Island. 

Nothing has shown Gatti’s consum- 
mate managerial ability more than the 
last season. Unable to give the full 
répertoire of German opera, with many 
of his best artists sick, forced to make 
constant changes not only in the casts 
but in the performances and receiving as 
a final blow the downfall of his great at- 
traction, Caruso, he nevertheless carried 
the season through on a high plane. 
Whenever things work smoothly, an or- 
ganization is not tested as to its strength. 
It is when disaster follows disaster that 
the inherent strength, as well as the re- 
sourcefulness of the manager, are put 
to the test. 

While some of the performances were 
better than others, none of them even 
remotely touched the slipshod character 
that those who have been in European 
houses noticed when things went wrong, 
whether with regard to the company or 
the orchestra. Take it all in all, it can 
be said of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany that it is unquestionably, from 
every point of view, the leading organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. 


* * * 


While no definite statement, as re- 
gards the receipts and expenditures of 
the opera season, has been issued, it 1s 
understood that the receipts of any 
previous season were exceeded by half 
a million and amounted to no less a sum 
than $2,750,000, but the expenses have 
been very heavy. 

When we consider that this was ac- 
complished with the loss of Caruso, it is 
very significant, though there are some 
who do not believe there will be the same 
subscription next season in case the 
great Italian has not sufficiently recov- 
ered to be with us again. His thousands 
of friends will rejoice to know that he 
sails in a few days for Italy, though 
conditions over there are pretty rough 
between the communists and the Faci- 
sisti, who represent the more conserva- 
tive element. Florence, near which an- 
cient and beautiful city Caruso has his 
home, has been the center of a terrible 
struggle, with fighting in the streets. 
However, Caruso is prepared, I guess, to 
stand about anything, seeing what he 
has gone through here. 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
Gatti had to contend with was that Ger- 
aldine Farrar was under the weather 
for a time and by no means in her best 
voice, as they call it. However, he was 
glad to renew her contract for a further 
term ard I understand at a higher fig- 
ure. Rumor has it that she used to get 
$1,800 a performance. Now she has 
been moved to about $2,300, which is 
$200 less than what Caruso gets. On 
the basis of merit and drawing power, 


she deserves it. Very 
When they do, they should have their 
price. 

* * * 


Music Week, handicapped at the start 
by a spell of inclement weather, ended 
in a blaze of glory. In the churches, in 
the public schools, in the concert halls and 
opera houses the value of music was 
brought home to tens of thousands of 
people who had never realized its im- 
portance before, who, indeed, had looked 
upon it simply as providing an agree- 
able and perhaps elevating recreation, 
but nothing more. 

One of the most notable contributions 
made was the special Music Supplement 
gotten out by the New York Globe, the 
credit for which must be given to 
Charles D. Isaacson, the brilliant editor 
of the regular Family Music Page in 
os. enterprising and progressive jour- 
nal. 

The supplement led with a clever ar- 
ticle by Mr. Isaacson himself, in which 
he tells us that this was a drive not to 
raise money but to raise taste. It was 
a movement to capture the thougnt of 
6,000,000 people in New York City, to 
awaken the consciousness to the power 
of great art, to the possibility of music 
as an ally in the home, the factory, the 
school, the civic and national govern- 
ment, as a maker of a more beautiful 
America. 

Isaacson’s leader was followed by an 
account of the extraordinary musical 
activities under the auspices of the 
Globe during music week, which activi- 
ties comprised over 100 different free 
concerts in all parts of Greater New 
York. At these concerts some of the 
most renowned artists participated. 

The next feature of the supplement 
was an interview with Josef Hofmann, 
who, while applauding the effort to 
spread musical knowledge, took, as 
might be expected, the attitude of the 
great virtuoso who looks upon all music 
except that which appeals to the cultured 
few as anathema. While Mr. Hofmann 
is no doubt sincere in believing that the 
position he takes is really for art in its 
highest and best form, at the same time 
he has never realized that the democrat- 
izing of music will enlarge its scope and 
bring home to us all what it can do for 
us in every phase of human activity. 

It is natural that so great a virtuoso 
as Josef Hofmann should view with 
alarm anything but the best music be- 
ing produced. He and others who feel 
with him ignore human experience, that 
the child must crawl before it can stand, 
stand before it can walk and walk before 
it can run and so it is with music and 
the arts. A boy must learn to read be- 
fore he can understand Shakespeare, or 
even understand an editorial in a daily 
paper. Art itself started from the most 
crude efforts. So did music which as 
an expression of the mass soul started 
as the folk-song and dance. Music 
surely did not start as an art. That 
came later. 

So while we appreciate all Mr. Hof- 
mann says in his very interesting inter- 
view, one cannot accept his dictum that 
only the best must be given. He illus- 
trates by telling us that the Alps are 
no longer the mountains they were be- 
cause they harbor hotels and restaurants 
and places where they sell photographs, 
souvenirs for the tourists that come. 
Some day perhaps he will be thrilled 
when he hears a great community chorus 
of five or six thousand people grimed 
with toil in a factory sing a folk-song. 
Then he will realize that music has a 
greater purpose than to appeal merely 
to those who reach the height of ecstasy 
when Josef Hofmann plays the masters. 


* x * 


Hofmann’s interview was _ followed 
by an article by your editor, who drew 
attention to the fact that when the idea 
of Music Week was first announced, it 
was opposed especially by the critics 
who said we had too much music any- 
how. 

Your editor also told how Mr. Isaac- 
son had taken his original scheme of giv- 
ing concerts for the people to the direc- 
tors of the Globe and how they had 
started him in a movement which is be- 
coming national. 

That is the point made by Eddy 
Brown, the noted violinist and composer, 
who in the supplement asks why not a 
music week for the nation? 

Berthold Neuer, chairman of the Mu- 
sic Week Committee, has a very inter- 
esting column, in which he says that it 
would be of interest to get a count of 
those who read musical criticism in this 
city and it would also be interesting to 
consider how many more would read mu- 
sical criticism if it were not written in.a 
style only understandable by the few. 

Fitzhugh W. MHaensel, well-known 


few get there. 


manager, takes up the business side of 
music, saying that music is all very well 
as an art, but if there was no one who 
like himself looked after the dollars and 
cents, the whole bloomin’ show would 
come to grief. 

That Milton Aborn would write about 
opera is only natural. Aborn says that 
opera is a necessity, not a luxury. There 
are plenty who will agree with him anda 
great many who won’t. Mr. Aborn is 
right in his contention that New York 
is now big enough to maintain more than 
one or two opera companies. 

Giulio Crimi takes the opportunity of 
the space given him to speak of the fine 
spirit, friendliness and comradeship at 
the Metropolitan and calls attention to 
the clean and wholesome atmosphere 
there, which, he says, is worthy of emula- 
tion in any business house. Incidentally, 
he tells us that he has with him his wife, 
his baby and his mother and that they 
are very happy. Blessed are they! 

One of the most able and instructive 
articles in this exceptional issue is the 
one. by Leopold Auer, the great violin 
teacher, who tells us that he is daily 
finding more and more to arouse ‘his be- 
lief in this country as one of the great- 
est art centers of the world and yet 
America is in its infancy so far as music 
is concerned. Auer wants to stop every 
man on the street and say to him, “Sir, 
do you know that there are violins and 
violinists, and do you know how much 
beauty they are making in the world. 
Please do not go another day without 
paying a little honor to the sweetest of 
all musical instruments.” 

Next comes Alexander Lambert, 
smiling, as usual, to tell us that pianists 
must begin at an early age. Inciden- 
tally he adds that Charles D. Isaacson 
is doing a great educational work, which 
will show in years to come the beneficial 
results achieved. Lambert makes the 
particular point that the Globe concerts 
are a boon, especially for young artists. 
They are getting a chance and they are 
also afforded an opportunity to find out 
just how they stand with an audience, 
which, but for such concerts, they might 
not know. 

Gennaro Mario Curci has an essay on 
teachers which appealed to me greatly. 
“The right teacher,” he says, “is like 
a physician of repute. He must make 
a diagnosis. What is the voice really? 
What are its virtues? What are its 
faults? Every voice has some one or 
two good tones. Find them—build on 
them.” 

For this reason, he excoriates those 
teachers who have what is called a “sys- 
tem” and treat all their pupils, never 
mind their age or their voice, alike. He 
also excoriates those who teach the pupil 
to “bark a little” or “lie flat on the 
stomach” while they are breathing and 
who go in for all kinds of ridiculous 
stunts. 

That Leopold Godowsky would give us 
a very able discussion on the technique 
of the piano was to be expected, but 
surely people will be surprised when they 
read that he says he considers it an in- 
sult to be called a virtuoso, for any fool 
can learn the mechanics of piano-playing. 
His intellect, he says, is always in the 
saddle. When people say that he is an 
inhuman teacher, he quotes the great 
Leschetizky, who once told a pupil, “If 
you cannot stand my criticism, how can 
you expect to stand the critics?” 

C. M. Tremaine, who represents the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music and who has done a great deal 
of good work through the press to raise 
an interest in music, gives us some in- 
teresting figures and as an illustration 
of what Music Week involves, tells- us 
that over 1700 different organizations 
participated in the first demonstration 
of this kind in New York last year. This 
year the cooperation was even greater. 

Among other distinguished personages 
who have been rung in to contribute to 
this wonderful symposium is Charles M. 
Schwab, the millionaire, who presents a 
very interesting personal reminiscence in 
which he tells us that he believes pro- 
foundly in music as an element in every 
well-rounded life. As a means of culti- 
vating the spiritual side of our natures 
to meet the strain and stress of modern 
business and industry good music has 
immense value. It is at once an in- 
spiration, a refreshment and a joy, so 
says Schwab. 

He tells us also that he feels this way 
because he has known and loved music 
from his earliest years. Everybody in 
his family was musically inclined. His 
aunts were choir singers. His sister, 
now Sister Cecelia of St. Joseph Mother- 
house at Greensburg, Pa., is a director 
of music there. He tells us that he re- 
members playing a reed organ when he 
was so small that somebody had to help 
him work the pedals because his feet 


As Seen by Viafora 
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Clarence Eddy Makes His Home in Chi- 
cago, But Plays Organs All Over the 
Country. One of the Most Distin- 
guished American Organists, He 
Studied at Home Before Going to Ber- 
lin for Work Under Haupt and 
Loeschhorn. He Has Published Writ- 
ings on the Organ, and Is Also 
Known as a Composer for the Instru- 
ment 





didn’t reach. One time he played the 
organ in church for his grandfather, 
who was choirmaster and a stern man. 
His nose began to itch, but he managed 
to keep his hands on the organ keys till 
a rest passage in the music. Then he 
rubbed his nose vigorously. Some of the 
boys in the congregation who saw him 
laughed, whereupon his grandfather gave 
him a cuff over the head. He repeats 
that his grandfather was ‘“‘a stern man.” 

Among the other contributors are 
Richard Hageman, who has much of 
value to say with regard to the attitude 
of pupils. He considers that it is im- 
portant for a young professional to 
learn to control his nerves and for that 
reason, the more he appears in public, 
the better, which leads to a_ whole- 
hearted indorsement of the Globe con- 
certs. 

Then we come to a delightful article 
by Galli-Curci, who tells us that she 
feels like a bird sitting upon the branch 
of a tree, warbling from sheer de- 
light of living, warbling because it is 
part of its nature to give vent to the 
music within its heart, though says she, 
there are artists who delight in their 
performances at the theater but who 
slave through their practising with the 
frown of a workman overwrought by 
toil. There are artists who participate 
in the concerts or the opera, but who 
think mainly of the affairs at the box 
office. She is thankful she is not one of 
that group. The lady concludes by say- 
ing that she belongs to America, that 
she is now an American and is for 
America’s art always. 

Riccardo Stracciari, the noted baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Company, tells us 
that young artists should be more serious 
and not be in such a hurry for a début at 
the Metropolitan or the Scala. When he 
was a younger man he realized that be- 
fore artists can come to the great 
temples of art, they must struggle for 
years in the little places. ; 

It is surely interesting to note that this 
very distinguished singer says that he 
is preoccupied with the work of convert- 
ing his voice back and forth from the 
concert stage to the opera stage. It is 
so different—the technique is very much 
changed. He also tells us that he is 
learning English because he wants to 
use it in his songs with accuracy. It’s 
surprising to think that he wants opera 
sung in English. Then Americans 
would understand more about opera. 

Adolfo Tirindelli, head of the violin 
department in the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, starts out by saying: 
“Make the tone sing. Remember the 
greatest singer you know and make the 
violin become human. What are you 
trying to say with your music? Are you 
simply making notes, or are you playing 
upon feelings and minds—are you not 
really telling stories and building pic- 
tures?” 

Now comes Nelson Illingworth, who 
has made such a reputation as a lieder 
singer. He is enthusiastic over Isaac- 
son’s work and says that the whole- 
souled way in which the work is being 
done is delightful to witness. 

He is followed by Artur Bodanzky, who 
considers the music week idea an example 
of the American spirit. Who, but 
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Americans would think in this, the 
greatest musical city of the new world, 
of having a super-music week? This 


characteristic in the American people is 
thrilling to the European. It is so un- 
expected, so magnificent, so titanic in 
mood. He, too, tells us that he is now 
an American. 

Then sweet and talented Florence 
Macbeth adds her quota of praise. She 
starts off by telling us that when she 
was a little girl, she often wondered why 
so few children of her age went to con- 
certs and operas. In Italy, she discovered 
that children went to concerts and operas 
almost as soon as they could walk, for 
the Italians believe that the highest 
mental development is obtained through, 
good music. 

Sophie Tucker, bright and intelligent, 
takes up the cause of jazz and replies, 
in a way, to a recent contribution in the 
Globe by Oscar Seagle, in which he de- 
clared jazz to be poison. “Not a bit of 
it,” says Sophie. She explains that there 
is just as much intelligence and training 
necessary to sing syncopated melodies as 
Mr. Seagle has devoted to perfecting 
himself in his own art. “Now,” says 
Sophie, “the doctors recommend dancing 
as a healthful exercise, and the Ameri- 
can public prefers to dance to jazz syn- 
copation rather than to the old-fashioned 
‘Blue Danube’ and other waltzes. Jazz 
music,” she continues, “in a measure has 
filled the void caused by prohibition.” 
There I would disagree with her. Noth- 
ing can fill that void. 

No doubt, Sophie is right when she 
says that the American public craves pep 
and stimulation, and is now getting it 
through dancing to jazz melodies and 
syncopation. 

And here it may be of interest to many 
to know that the Japanese have taken to 
jazz and, miracle of miracles, so have 
the Germans. Would you believe it? 
But while the Japanese and the Germans 
are reported to have been carried away 
by jazz, the wild beasts in the zoo, who 
lately have been experimented upon, 
seem to balk at it, though the monkeys 
were said to shimmy like humans. How- 
ever, the larger and nobler animals 
roared in disapproval. 

Anyway, the test was not a fair one, 
for if one of the photographs does justice 
to the action, they tried jazz on the poor 
elephant by playing a trombone into the 
end of his trunk. Now, I appeal to any- 
one’s common sense, would you not de- 
velop signs of reckless insanity if some- 
body were to blow a trombone into the 
tip of your nose? Do you wonder the 
poor elephant objected? 


* * * 


The symposium in the Globe was con- 
cluded by S. L. Rothafel, who has done 
much for improving music in the film 
theaters, and by Victor Golibart, young 
American tenor, who objects to the little 
black book that appears on the concert 
platforms in the hands of the singers; 
by Tito Schipa, who gives a very in- 
teresting account of how a great tenor 
studies his réles; by Hugo Riesenfield of 
the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, 
who tells us artistic presentation of mo- 
tion pictures demands resources in an 
orchestra almost as great as those called 
for in the greatest opera house. 

To make good measure brim over, 
Pitts Sanborn, the talented critic of the 
Globe, has something to say of the musi- 
cal season in review, while Leonard 
Liebling asks the pertinent question, “Is 
criticism of music necessary?” 

To me, however, the most valuable and 
important contribution to this wonder- 
fully interesting supplement was the ex- 
pression by some of the young artists as 
to what Globe concerts have done for 
them. There we have such grateful 
recognition of the value of the great 
movement started by Mr. Isaacson that 
it should brush away forever all carping 
criticism, not to speak of opposition. 
“You gave us our chance to show what 
we could do, which otherwise we might 
never have had,” is the great chorus that 
comes from those who have after all been 
most benefited by the genius of a young 
man, backed by the enterprise and pub- 
lic spirit of a great daily paper. 


It has always been my contention that 
instead of being barbarians where music 
and the arts are concerned, we really 
are a very appreciative people. Nothing 
proves it more than the instant accept- 
ance of a young, really great talent, even 
when it comes to us unheralded and un- 
known. 


This certainly was the case withher “Spring Symphony,” with words by 


Guiomar Novaes, the little Brazilian 
lady, who dropped from the skies and 
still holds us all spellbound. So I was 
delighted to see in a recent issue of the 
Weekly Review a very appreciative 
reference to the lady by Charles Henry 
Metzler, who tells us that no pianist ap- 
peals to him with quite her charm, all 
of which is incidental to a discussion of 
leading pianists now before the public. 
By the bye, I am glad to see Metzler give 
Gabrilowitsch unstinted praise. He 
merits it. 

Do you know I thought that Charles 
Henry had gone aloft some time ago and 
was devoting his splendid talents to 
teaching all the angels to sing in Eng- 
lish exclusively. I imagined I saw him 
at the opening of the Chicago musical 
season at the Manhattan. Perhaps it 
was a temporary reincarnation of the 
distinguished critic come to visit his 
ancient stamping ground for one night 
only. / 

People have objected to Charles Henry 
on the ground that he was a crank with 
one idea. Well, all those who have 
helped the world’s progress have been 
cranks with one idea. Sometimes they 
were crucified, sometimes they were 
boiled in oil, sometimes they were thrown 
to the lions. In modern times, they are 
excoriated in the press, having driven 
the ribald to frantic attempts to shear 
them of their long and gradually de- 
creasing locks. But they do good work 
and can rest their souls in peace, for the 
world is all the better because they lived. 


* * * 


Your editor, in many of his public ad- 
dresses, especially when he has been 
speaking to a number of cultured women, 
has advocated the introduction of the 
salon as it existed in former times in 
Paris. 

When a lady of social standing had a 
reunion of her friends, people who were 
musically and artistically interested as- 
sembled in her elegant apartment. This 
gave opportunity to some _ talented 
player or singer, perhaps to the work of 
a talented painter. If at such a salon a 
débutant made a success, it meant a 
career. The story goes that that is how 
the great Jean de Reszke and his brother 
Edouard got their stepping-stone, that 
led them so far. If I remember rightly, 
their introduction came at such a notable 
gathering through the kindly efforts of 
their sister, a pianist and accompanist 
of rare ability. 

Do you know that there are people in 
this very city of New York supposed to 
be devoted solely to hustle, bustle and 
the dollar, who are carrying out this 
idea of a salon? Among the most 
prominent and public spirited of such 
are the Lewisohns, who hold reurions 
in the palatial and artistic residence of 
Adolph Lewisohn on Fifth Avenue. 
From time to time, there are perform- 
ances of a very high order to intro- 
duce artists, or for a charitable pur- 
pose when tickets are sold. Such eve- 
nings of poetry and music go far to re- 
deem us from the charge that we are 
insensible to the higher influences. It 
is to the credit of the Lewisohns and 
all others that they are more anxious to 
present young talent than they are to 
secure reflected glory, as some of the 
“400” do, by giving expensive recitals 
by high-priced artists. 

* * * 


Certain persons seem to be interested 
in spreading reports to the effect that 
Emmy Destinn will not return to us next 
season. I understand from an authori- 
tative source that this great and popu- 
lar artist will be here and that a very 
satisfactory concert tour is being ar- 
ranged for her. Whether she will ap- 
pear in opera is not settled. 

At the close of last season and just 
before she left there were certain mat- 
ters connected with her management 
which were not entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned, herself included, but that 
is all straightened out now and Madame 
will come back to an expectant and well 
disposed public—a public that has long 
recognized her genius and the faithful 
work she did season after season. In- 
cidentally, let me say that I under- 
stand the conduct of her affairs is in the 
hands of an enterprising and thoroughly 
responsible person. 


* * * 


That was a very gracious thing which 
the New York Times did the other day 
in devoting nearly a column to a blind 
girl, Florence Golson of Wetumpka, Ala. 

She was not born blind but through 
a sad accident became so. Now, others 
would have been heart-broken by such 
a misfortune. Not so Florence. She 
worked out her affliction in songs and 
symphonies and thus, as time went on, 


Amelia Josephine Baker, won the prize 
offered by the Ohio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at the annual convention last 
year. It has been taken up by the Rubin- 
stein Club and other notable organiza- 
tions. The Rubinstein Club presented it 
at their Spring Festival at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Not only is Miss Golson a 
very talented girl, but Dr. Lulek is 
authority for stating that she has a voice 
of great charm, very pure and clear. 

The young lady studied theory and 
composition under Alexander Findley, 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Among her other teachers were 
Dan Beddoe, Ralph Lyford and Dr. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelly, the noted composer. 
One of her songs, “The Bird With a 
Broken Wing,” published in 1919 by the 
John Church Company, got an enthus- 
iastic reception. She has also written 
a number of works for pianoforte and 
violin. 

You would never think to meet her 
that she had been afflicted, as she looks 
at you with those great, wonderful 
brown eyes, with a sweet smile. It 
makes you think of the people who have 
about everything that life has to offer 
and yet are discontented. What a con- 
trast! 

* * + 

Writing about blind singers and com- 
posers reminds me that the other day 
in the selection of a jury in the Wyan- 
dotte County District Court in Kansas 
City, Samuel von Deman, over sixty 


years of age, a blind musical instructor, 
was the plaintiff. As the jury was chal- 
lenged, the blind professor listened to 
each reply. He rejected one juror on 
the ground that he had no musical soft- 
ness in his voice. He therefore judged 
him to be unsympathetic. 

_ Another juror answered the question 
in a soft, well modulated voice. “That 
man,” said the blind professor, “is kind. 
He will be just. Take him.” 

In each instance, the decision of the 
musician was adhered to. 

If you have sympathy with human na- 
ture and you have a fair acquaintance 
with life, you have no idea how well you 
can judge a person’s character by just 
hearing them speak behind a screen. 
You can tell the person who is insin- 
cere. You can tell the person who is 
dogmatic and overbearing. You can 
tell the person with the rising inflection 
whose tendencies are sissy-like, and 
finally you can tell without very much 
knowledge or without being a Sherlock 
Holmes a person who represents the 
animal which the Democrats chose as 
their mascot, but which seems to have 
led them to the most dismal defeat they 
ever suffered, if the verdict at the last 
election was sane and sound, says your 


~— 





DOHNANYI CONDUCTS 


Noted Hungarian in Triple 
Rdle—Rosen Soloist at 
Final “Pop” 


After waiting nearly three-quarters of 
an hour while a dispute as to some back 
pay for rehearsals was argued between 
members of the orchestra and a repre- 
sentative of the management, the audi- 
ence which assembled in Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon for the pleasure of 


a National Symphony concert at which 
Erno Dohnanyi was to appear in the 
triple capacity of composer, pianist 
and conductor, was rewarded for its 
patience by a program as enjoyable as it 
was in some ways novel. For his intro- 
duction to America as conductor, the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian chose a program 
consisting of the Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn, originally a two- 
piano number; Mozart’s Concerto in G 
for Piano and Orchestra, and his own 
Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19. 

It was in the Mozart concerto that Mr. 
Dohnanyi, after the fashion of Mengel- 
berg and some others of earlier memory, 
conducted from the piano. Not only 
did he give a delightful performance at 
the keyboard but he contrived to elicit 
from the orchestra—reduced to about 
the proportions of Mozart’s day—some 
of the smoothest and most euphonious 
playing heard at a National Symphony 
concert this winter. 

The Dohnanyi Suite, though magically 
scored and possessing high lights here 
and there of fascinating beauty, rather 
failed to hold interest, perhaps because 
of its eclectic utilization of many styles 
and manners, not to the extent of stifling 
the personality which unquestionably is 
Dohnanyi’s, but weakening the work 
through want of consistency in means 
and ends. Perhaps also the presence of 
the Brahms Variations on the same pro- 
gram tended to lessen the effect of Doh- 
nanyi’s. Those moments of the Suite 
both in the Variations and in the Ro- 
manza, which were Hungarian in sug- 





NATIONAL AS GUEST 


gestion were among its most fascinating 
passages. 

_As a conductor, Mr. Dohnanyi was 
vigorous and emphatic of beat, alert to 
niceties of effects and suggested nervous 
energy and vitality. 





Close Sunday Popular Series 


Mr. Bodanzky presented the last of 
the popular series on Sunday evening, 
April 24, and selected a program in every 
sense suitable to the occasion. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet’? Overture 
and the Violin Concerto in D, with Max 
Rosen as soloist, formed the first part. 
The rest was Wagner. There was “Die 
Meistersinger” Prelude very well played, 
the Forest music from “Siegfried” given 
with a full appreciation of delicate 
nuance, the Rhine-Journey scene from 
“Gétterdiammerung,” also well played, 
and the “Rienzi” Overture. In the first 
three Wagner pieces there was restraint 
with no sacrifice of effect, but in the last, 
Mr. Bodanzky let himself go. The band 
simply danced through rhythmic pas- 
sages, and there was a tremendous blar- 
ing of brass and a thumping of drums to 
bring about the climax. 

Mr. Rosen, making his last appear- 
ance with orchestra before his departure 
for Europe, gave an admirable perform- 
ance in the Concerto, displaying a sensi- 
tiveness to the musical content that held 
attention throughout the long work. His 
playing was particularly good in the 
first movement, and he tossed off the 
cadenza with ease and precision. It 
was a warm night indoors, but the audi- 
ence, though hot, was enthusiastic. 





Many April Opera Recitals Given by 
Amy Grant 


Amy Grant’s April opera recitals were 
given with success at the Plaza Hotel. 
Miss Grant gave presentations of “The 
Blue Bird,” “André Chénier,” “The Love 
of Three Kings,” “Le Chemineau,” on the 
afternoons of April 5, 12, 19 and 26 re- 
spectively. She was also heard in the 
Churchill House, Providence, R. I., on 
the afternoon of April 29, when she pre- 
sented “The Blue Bird.” 





Galli-Curci Graces Roster of Two 





Leading Opera Forces Next Season 





(Portrait on Front Page) 


EXT season will find Amelita Galli- 
Curci a member of both the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and the Chicago 
Opera Association. To the famous col- 
oratura has fallen the rare honor of be- 


ing at the same time a member of two 
of the greatest opera organizations in 
the world. 

Of necessity Mme. Galli-Curci’s opera 
performances are limited as her con- 
cert engagements will take her through- 
out the country and will consume the 
major part of her season. Her man- 
agers have on file scores of requests from 





other countries for her services, Eng- 
land, Australia, France and _ South 
America all wanting a season. Her 
fame has spread throughout the world 
and she receives letters constantly from 
admirers in Japan and other far coun- 
tries. This season she has made four- 
teen appearances in New York City, 
Singing ten operas and four concerts. 
Her last appearance in New York this 
season will be made at Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, May 12. 

In her concert tour this season Mme. 
Galli-Curci has appeared in twenty 
cities she had never sung in before. The 
close of this season marks the soprano’s 
fifth season in America. 
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Answers Denial of Incompetence in Examination 











Eva H. Wachtell Reaffirms 
Statement Concerning Test 
by New York School Music 
Examiners When Chairman 
Smith Denies Charges — 
Official Says She Failed in 
Test — Miss Wachtell Pro- 
duces Certificate — Two 
Striking Letters in Music in 
School’s Controversy 


NERTAIN statements concerning the 
C conduct of musical examinations by 
the New York school authorities were 
made by Dr. Henry T. Fleck, Professor 
of Music at Hunter College, in an inter- 
view reported in MusicAL AMERICA in 
one of the series of articles on the music 
situation in the public schools. 

It was alleged that a young lady can- 
lidate, asked to sing a melodic minor 
scale, sang a harmonic scale instead, 
and that the examiners failed to mark 
the difference. The charge drew a de- 
nial from George J. Smith, chairman 
Board of Examiners, Department of 
Education. The statement by Dr. Fleck 
was published in the issue of Dec. 18. 
Mr. Smith’s reply was printed on Jan. 
22. In the issue of Feb. 26, Eva H. 
Wachtell, of Portland, Ore., proclaimed 
herself the candidate concerned, and 
wrote supporting Dr. Fleck’s story of 
the examination. This brought a 
further letter from Mr. Smith, dated 
March 9, and a copy was sent to Miss 
Wachtell, who replied enclosing the cer- 
tificate which is reproduced in facsimile 
on this page. 

The letter from Mr. Smith and the 
reply by Miss Wachtell, read together, 
tell their story eloquently enough. We 
make no comment. 

Mr. Smith’s Letter 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
“In your issue of Feb. 26, a copy of 
which has been recently handed me, I 
find that under the heading ‘Confirm 
Charges of Incompetence in New York 
Public School Music’ you publish a let- 
ter from Eva H. Wachtell of Portland, 
Ore., and seek to give the impression 
that Miss Wachtell’s letter contradicts, 
or impugns, the statement in my letter 
to you dated Jan. 22, in which I said 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Orrice oF 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
SOO PARK AVENUE 


WILLIAM HH. MAXWELL. crHalaman 
JAMES C.BYRNES JEROME A.O'CONNEL 
WALTER L.HERVEY GEORGE Vv. SMITH 


OCT1 1 1915 


Esa Lack 
Tnis is to certify that MMT Yoh fell 


having met the requirements prescribed by the. Board of 





Education of the City of New York and having passed the tests 


set by the Board of Examiners is granted this license ‘as 


teacher-in-training in the high schools of the City of New York 


in the subject of 


Adit 


for one year from 





the date of assignment. 


City Superintendent of Schools 


Facsimile of Certificate Granted to Eva Wachtell by New York Board of Exam- 


iners. 
That He Can Find No Record of Her 


that the incident described by Henry T. 
Fleck never happened nor any remotely 
like it. 

“Mr. Fleck stated that a candidate for 
a music license appeared before the four 
examiners, and sang a harmonic minor 
scale when asked to sing a melodic 
minor scale and that the four examiners 


were not aware of the difference. I now 
repeat that this incident’ never hap- 
pened nor any remotely like it. Miss 


Wachtell never appeared before the four 
examiners nor did the examiners ever re- 
quire any candidate to sing in their 
presence any kind of minor scale or 
any other scale. 

“Miss Wachtell, I find, in September, 
1915, applied for a license to teach mu- 
sic in the high schools of this city. She 
failed to pass her written examination. 
I find no record that she ever attempted 
an oral examination of any sort. She 
is a graduate of Hunter College and 
presumably a pupil therefore of Henry 
T. Fleck. 

“Mr. Editor, how can you justify your 
caption for the article containing Miss 


But George J. Smith, Now Chairman of Board, Says She Failed and 
Attempting an Oral Examination 


Wachtell’s letter when there is abso- 
lutely nothing in her letter that confirms 
the former statement the Board of Ex- 
aminers objected to? Such headlining 
does not seem to exhibit good faith, nor 
a desire to make reparation for the 
libellous article to which my letter of 
Jan. 22 was a reply. Would it not be a 
more seemly course for you to acknowl- 
edge frankly your gross error in print- 
ing the false statement attributed to Mr. 
Fleck, than to try by misleading head- 
lines to convey to your readers the idea 
that' the statement was justified? 
(Signed) “GEORGE J. SMITH, 
“Chairman, Board of Examiners, 
“Department of Education. 
“New York, March 9, 1921.” 


Miss Wachtell’s Reply 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
“In reply to Mr. Smith’s letter of 
March 9, in which he denies the occur- 
rence of the minor scale incident, de- 
scribed by Professor Fleck in a previous 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, I wish to re- 
peat emphatically that the incident is 





BEETHOVEN SERIES ENDS BRILLIANTLY 





Culp, Kreisler, Bauer, Gabril- 
owitsch and Bos Par- 
ticipate 
With one luminary less than was origi- 
nally announced, owing to the illness of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, there remained a 
dazzling constellation of celebrities to 
scatter star-dust at the sixth and last 
subscription concert of the Beethoven 
Association in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 19. Julia Culp, Fritz 
Kreisler, Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, and Coenraad v. Bos were names 
to conjure with and gave to the pro- 
gram a zest which found reflection in 
an unusually alert and appetent audi- 
ence, which filled the hall and applauded 


with unmistakable spontaneity and 
warmth. 

Bauer and Gabrilowitsch began the 
program with a captivating and ex- 


hilarating projection of Mozart’s Sonata 
in D for two pianos. So nearly identical 
was their tone (both using the same 
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make of piano) and so similar their 
treatment of reiterated phrases, that 
only a vigilant eye could follow the 
badinage of themes and figures which 
gave to the sonata, as played, an irre- 
sistible lilt. Only in the final movement 
was there a suggestion of a lack of per- 
fect mutuality. Here some of the rapid 
runs, taken unusually fast, sounded a 
few slips of fingering. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a towering per- 
formance of the Bach Chaconne, invest- 
ing even the mechanics of it with some- 
thing of his characteristic, almost-vocal 
tenderness. 

Mme. Culp sang six Brahms songs, 
with Mr. Bos at the piano. Of these 
she was notably successful in “An die 
Nachtigall,” and “Immer Leiser wird 
mein Schlummer,” in which her mezza- 
voce was particularly attractive. Her 
exceptional interpretative gifts shone 
equally bright, if her tone was somewhat 
less appealing, in “Schwalbe sag’ mir 
an,” “Salamander,” and “Von ewiger 
Liebe.” As encore numbers she added 
the much-sung “Vergadbliches Stand- 
chen” and “Cradle Song.” Mr. Bos 
played his best. 

In substitution for the sonata in which 
Rachmaninoff was to have united his 
gifts with Kreisler’s, the violinist was 
joined by Bauer in a memorable per- 
formance of the “Kreutzer” sonata, the 
one Beethoven number of the program. 


’ 


’ 


Haensel & Jones in Larger Quarters 


Haensel & Jones, 
years located on the fifteenth floor of 
Aeolian Hall, moved their managerial 
offices to more spacious quarters on the 
twelfth floor on Saturday of last week 


for a number of 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, sailed on 
April 20 for Europe. She will give re- 
citals in London, also in Paris. Miss 


Miller was accompanied by her mother. 





true! It happened to me while I was 
taking the oral examination for a license 
to teach music, and being a graduate of 
Hunter I most naturally related so shock- 
ing a story to Professor Fleck, head of 
the Music Department there. It was 
during this same examination that I 
was asked to sing the syllables of a 
song after I had sung the melody and 
words both correctly at sight. This in- 
cident did not cause me to fail, but it 
showed up the musical caliber of my ex- 
aminers who had to stick unalterably to 
the outline of questions (regardless of 
the individuality of the candidate) in 
order to determine her musical fitness 
to teach. 

“Mr. Smith denies, however, that any 
incidents remotely like these ever hap- 
pened, and as proof he states that I 
never even appeared before the Board 
of Examiners as he can find no record 
of my ever having attempted any oral 
examination of any sort. 

“This reflects no credit upon Mr. 
Smith’s records. I am sure there is no 
reason why those records should not be 
complete. Many people depend upon 
them. But fortunately, I have in my 
possession a license to teach music in the 
high schools of New York City for the 
year 1915-1916, granted me by the 
Board of Examiners! I am enclosing 
the same, that there may be no ques- 
tion about it. 

“Were I a part of the public school 
system, I do not suppose I would dare 
to tell these things. Many teachers are 
in that position, so that the general pub- 
lic does not hear of them. MusICcAL 
AMERICA is therefore doing a great pub- 
lic service in exposing conditions in the 
public schools of the City of New York 
that should make intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens blush for shame. Where 
there is light there is hope. 

(Signed) “Eva H. WACHTELL. 

“Portland, Ore., April 4, 1921.” 
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London Sees Revival of Harp and of Small Orchestra 








ONDON, April 12.—Has the present 

century brought about a revival of 
interest in the harp? Edward J. Dent, 
writing in The- Nation and Athenaeum 
thinks that it has. In connection with 
a recent harp recital given by Nancy 
Morgan he voices some interesting re- 
flections. “Watts depicted Hope as 
playing on a harp with one string, and 
the picture has a certain musical appli- 
cation, for the harp is an instrument 
which has always raised the hopes of 
musicians, and still, after endless dis- 
appointments, continues to raise them. 
It is the one instrument of the orches- 
tra which appeals to the eye as well as 
to the ear. .’ Mr. Dent touches 
on the “early nineteenth century rub- 
bish” written for the instrument, and 
on Bochsa, who expected the same art- 
istic standards from the harpist as are 
customary among pianists, the pieces 
he gives for study in his “Méthode” in- 
cluding Beethoven sonatas, and fugues 
by Handel and Bach. “Since it is re- 
ported that the most modern composers 
in Paris are intending to make Men- 
delssohn fashionable again, while Busoni 
is turning our attention to Weber, per- 
haps there may yet be a future for the 
forgotten works of our great English 
harpist (Parish-Alvars).” There are 
difficulties in the way, however, of that 


more general revival of the harp and 
harp playing which seems a present-day 
possibility. ‘‘The difficulty in appreciat- 
ing harp-music lies in the fact that the 
harp, nowadays, has an_ unfamiliar 
sound. The pianoforte has become so 
normal an instrument in every home 
that most people listen to it in a spirit 
of complete indifference as to its qual- 
ity of tone. If this were not the case 
we might hear fewer bad pianists and 
fewer bad pianofortes. The harp is so 
strange a sound to the ears, even of 
musicians, that no player would ever 
dare give a whole evening of harp music. 
The admission is a_ self-condemnation, 
for it suggests that we go merely to 
listen to the sound of the instrument, 
which very soon palls, and not to the 
music itself. The sound of the instru- 
ment palls because the music which it 
plays is not interesting enough to hold 
our attention. What interested me in 


Miss Morgan’s recital was not the 
music, which if played on_ the 
pianoforte, could never have _ been 
tolerated for a moment; but cer- 


tain technical effects, to which it was 
instructive to listen. If she would have 
the courage to give us a whole pro- 
gram of harp music, and see that it 
maintained the same esthetic standard 
as an average piano recital, even if it in- 
volved playing transcriptions of piano 
music, she might be able to prove to us 
that the harp was not so tedious an in- 
strument as is generally believed.” 


Financial Stress Develops Small Or- 
chestras 


The return to the smaller orchestra; 
since present-day costs make the grand 
orchestra of eighty to a hundred players, 
typical of the period 1909-1914, a finan- 
cia! impossibility in London, seems clear- 
ly indicated. Robin H. Legge, writing 
in the Daily Telegraph, declares that 
“the most interesting contemporary 
music” does not call for the old Strauss- 
ian Orchestra. “Now, when I say there 
is no need for the extravagance of the 
hundred-ton orchestra gun, or even the 
‘soixante-quinze,’ if I may be so per- 
mitted to desecrate that immortal 
weapon, I would ask where can, say, Bee- 
thoven be heard as he was heard when 
I was young? : Does anyone sup- 
pose that Beethoven asked or got some 
fifty or sixty strings in the orchestra 
that played him when all the world was 
young? . . a most important and 
generally accepted development from the 
present chaotic condition of orchestral 
matters will be a return to simplicity 
through the employment of much smaller 
orchestras. Stravinsky, Ravel, 
and, indeed the whole of the composers 
of modern France to-day are writing 
directly or scoring’ many important 
works so that they may be played by 
the Paris Golschmann Orchestra, which, 
mark you, never exceeds forty-five play- 
ers. M. Golschmann plays with equal 
keeness Mendelssohn’s symphonies and 





Paris Hears “‘Tristan”’ 
in the Style of Turin 





ARIS, April 10.—According to An- 
toine Banés, the presentation of 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolda” at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, once more 
establishes the fact that no other people 


excel the Germans in the interpretation 
of their own music. “The troupe from 
Turin which M. Jacques Hébertot pre- 
sented to us on the stage of the Champs- 
Elysées, sang “Tristan and Isolda” in 
accordance with trans-Alpine traditions. 
That is to say, they sang it well, cor- 
rectly, interestingly, but with an ab- 
sence of the pure Wagnerian style. The 
language of Dante—only too divine— 
contributes, I am afraid to this result. 
Its sweet rhythms are but ill adapted 
to the brutal Teuton cadence. Serafin 
conducted with fine authority, though the 
orchestra did not have enough strings. 
Amadeo Bassi, as Tristan, was given an 
ovation. Mmes. Serafin-Rakowska and 
Maria Capuana, as Isolda and Brangdne 
had voices of wonderful texture, though 
their conventional and mechanical act- 
ing might excuse a smile. The other 
members of the company were also ex- 
cellent. Banés pictures the composer, 
had he heard the performance, exclaim- 
ing: “It was a good performance and 
I am grateful. Nevertheless, I regret 
that they sing it too much in the Italian 
style and not enough in Wagner’s!” 





Ernest Schelling, as Assistant Military Attaché of the American Legation, Playing 
at Berne for the Entertainment of His Martial Confréres of Other Nations 





Hahn’s Opera “Dove of Buddha’ 
Captivates Carefree Cannes 





Musical Dipsomaniac 
Figures in New Novel 





| fe Gerald Cumberland’s new novel, 


“The Poisoner,” not exactly a musical 
novel, there is, however, a musical char- 
acter. His name is Martin Stavart and, 
sad to say, he writes “nasty music.” One 
of his piano pieces, for instance, “The 
Lovers” runs as follows: “Two halting 
melodies, played simultaneously, but 
separated by a couple of octaves, crept 
closer and closer together until; meeting, 
they merged into one another in a dis- 
cordant bombilation and _ suffocation 
which struggled upwards on the leger 
lines of the music paper, where it died in 
feminine shrieks.” One may well doubt 
the propriety of a piano composition 
with such a program. The dipsomaniac 
composer has, it should be added, other 
musical ideas which he discloses that are 
of real interest, and there are some in- 
teresting views on opera, the relations 
between performer and audience and 
other musical points which make enter- 
taining reading. 


ANNES, April 8.—The second oper- 

atic novelty of the season here—the 
first was Isidore de Lara’s “The Three 
Musqueteers”—one of a kind “more de- 
licate and musically perfect,” was Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s one-act opera, “The Dove 
of Buddha.” Before it made its appear- 


ance on the boards, the composer, who 
has written his score on a book by André 
Alexander, had explained that he had 
made the work a one-act opera partly in 
order to give himself the illusion of hav- 
ing taken a trip to Japan, and partly to 
be able to complete his two-act “Nau- 
sicaa.” The simple subject of “La Co- 
lombe de Bouddha” is perfectly adapted 
to musical treatment. Old Kobé, the 
gardener of the god’s pagoda, is in love 
with a mousmée whom a troupe of sing- 
ing-girls bear away with them to share 
their gay life, but the elderly victim of 
the Asiatic Cupid dies because of the 
love he hides in his breast, and the dove 
of Buddha descends and alights on him, 
in accordance with the popular song 
sung by the mousmée when she went her 
ways. 





On this slight but poetic tale, Hahn 
has written a score of sparkling fresh- 





ness, rich in novel sonorous effects, 
luminous and measured, and orches- 
trated with skill and taste. The com- 


poser himself conducted the work to a 
great and deserved success. Mlle. Ray- 
monde Vécart was an ideal mousmée, 
with a pure and delicate voice; M. 
Aquistapace a Kobé entirely obsessed by 
his love; M. Vieuille'-a Bonze detached 
from the things of this world, and M. 
Capitaine, a Young Lover full of vital- 
ity and amorous ardor. If lack of time 
prevented the staging of Mozart’s “‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro” at Cannes Mr. Hahn— 
aside from his own work—did present 
an admirable performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio.” Incidentally, an 
American singer, upon one of the Cannes 
opera evenings, a Mme. Mellius, sang 
the title-réle of “Lakmé” with a light 
and incomparably brilliant voice, and, 
not two doors away from the house in 
which the Van Zandt passed away, re- 
vived memories of the unforgettable eve- 
nings in which that singer sang the rdéle 
with which she dazzled Paris some thirty 
years ago, 


Milhaud’s extreme modernities, Bee- 
thoven, Florent Schmitt, Durey, Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, and all the rest of them, 
and his strings are nine first violins, 
seven second, five violas, five ’cellos and 
three double basses.” 

+ At the concerts announced by Edward 
Clark in London, at Queen’s Hall and 
Aeolian Hall, an orchestra of but thirty 
players is used. And what is to be 
played? “Arthur Bliss’s ‘Tempest’ mu- 
sic from Act I, and Bax’s ‘Bard of the 
Dimbovitza,’ Poulenc’s ‘Cocardes,’ with 
a street band accompaniment of cornet. 
trombone, big drum and violin. Satie’s 
‘Socrate’ is also down, Plato being his 
librettist, as it were. So is Darius Mil. 
haud’s ‘Le Boeuf sur le Toit,’ describe. 
as a cinema symphony on South Ameri- 
can airs, originally dedicated to Charlie 
Chaplin. The point is that both musi- 
cal and financial salvation would seem 
to lie in a return to simplicity in the 
orchestral body; and that this will lead 
back to simplicity in composition is sure- 
ly the devout wish of all true music- 
lovers.” 

Ernest Newman, eschewing harps and 
smal] orchestras, writes in the Sunday 
Times in his usual entertaining manner 
on “Applause: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” It seems that the movie is really 
responsible for the gradual dying away 
of the habit of applauding the musical 
entertainer. “With the rarest of excep- 
tions, the kinema audience is a silent 
one; and the habit of silence acquired 
in the picture house is slowly spreading 
to other places of entertainment. “a 
The time will come, I think, when all 
performances, theatrical and musical, 
will be listened to in dead silence to the 
end, or even after that. . Had 
Wagner gone in for arias and top-notes, 
he might have argued with audiences 
till black in the face as to the desir 
ability of not interrupting the action 
with applause. He achieved his end by 
roundabout means; wrote continuous 
melody so that it was almost impossible 
for the least artistic listener to find a 
point at which to strike in with his din. 

_« « The day will come when audiences 
will not want to applaud after each 
movement. Later . they will not 
want to applaud at all, but will go ou 
In rapt silence after a great perform- 
ance of a great work.” 

The 

At the Warriors’ Day concert in 
Queen’s Hall, the Queen’s Hall, London 
Symphony and Albert Hall Orchestras 
were combined under the alternate lead- 
ership of Sir Henry Wood, Hamilton 
Harty and Landon Ronald. The critic 
of the Times says, however: “The pro- 
gram was calculated to sadden anyone 
who thought about it. Whatever 
new worlds may have come into being 
as a result of the war, there are evi- 
dently none as regards British music. 
The young men, the hope of British mu- 
sic in the next generation, went out to 
die and be maimed. And for a 


Warriors’ Day Concert 


Warriors’ Day concert not a note of 
the music of any composer of the 
younger generation is given . . . if 


this is the sort of program the British 
public thinks an ideal one for Warriors’ 
Day, then it has no more imagination 
than our concert-givers.” Sullivan’s “In 
Memoriam,” Stanford’s first “Irish 
Rhapsody,” Mackenzie’s “Benedictus’’ 
and German’s “Welsh Rhapsody” were 
given by the three big orchestras in com 
bination—and “the make-up of this pro 
gram was an insult not only to our 
younger composers, but to British mu- 
sic.” The unforgettable thing of the 
afternoon was the performance of “Th¢ 
Ride of the Valkyries.” Here, it seems, 
the “colossal size of the orchestra was 
all pure gain . the most curious 
thing about the performance being th¢ 
sense of the action taking place at an 
enormous height—the very effect Wag 
ner must have had in mind. Those who 
heard it will remember it to their dying 
day. Yes, the colossal orchestra has 
its uses, it is just a question of selecting 
the right music for it.” 


A writer in the London Daily Tele 
graph congratulates his fellow towns 
men on the disappearance of the Ger- 
man band from London streets, and the 
appearance in their place, of bands of 


“demobilized soldiers,’ who usually 
“play vastly better music than the 
former denizens of our mean streets. 
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From Smyrna to Tokio 


on the Wings of Music 





SMYRNA, April 16.—The ‘“Choe- 
hhoroe” of Aeschylus, the most affect- 
ng portion of his “Oresteia” trilogy, 
yerhaps, has just been most successfully 
presented at the old Greek open-air 
theater of this city. 


Paris, April 8—A new Marinetti 
manifesto announces two concerts of 
“free improvisation” for two pianos, and 
“when the sensibility of the public is 
more developed, and does not react 
nervouly to each discord” music-lovers 
are to have “free improvisation” by sym- 
phony orchestras as well! 








VIENNA, April 5.—Germaine Schnitz- 
er, the pianist, who has been playing 
recitals to crowded houses here, and is 
now touring in Czecho-Slovakia, “the 
only country which has decent money,” 
before going to Paris, and then to the 
United States, gives some details of 
Vienna’s musical life. “Erich Korngold’s 
‘Die Todte Stand’ is playing to big audi- 
ences at the Staatsoper. From the Burg- 
theater, still lovely, and where most art- 
istic performances are given, Miss 
Schnitzer points out its former glory has 
departed. In the erstwhile Hoflogen, 
the Court boxes once jealously reserved 
for the Emperor, the Archdukes and 
Archduchesses, and the highest mem- 
bers of the Magyar and Austrian nobil- 
ity, sit the rich profiteers, who have bat- 
tened on the economic misfortunes of 
their country, eat sausages and pastry, 
and throw the skins and remnants down 
on the people in the pit. The greatest 
comie opera success is Lehar’s ‘The Blue 
Mazurka.’ It is claimed that Lehar, too, 
may come to America to conduct his 
operettas here, “although the magic dol- 
lar has no charm for him, since he is 
so rich.” 


Maprip, April 3.—Felipe Pedrell, the 
grand old man” of Spanish music, and 
Spain’s most distinguished musicologist 
and composer, recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday here. Pedrell was 
one of Wagner’s first Iberian disciples. 





Tokio, April 12.—Koscak Yamada re- 
cently conducted a performance of De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and the 
Third Act from “Tannhiauser” here, 
with an orchestra of eighty, on which 
occasion a young Japanese tenor, Yuji 
Itoh made his début in the first-named 
work. 

BELGRADE, April 4.—The Commander 
of the Royal Guard recently gave a bril- 
liant musical soirée for the Prince Re- 
gent Alexander and his officers, at the 





palace. An admirable orchestra, con- 
ducted by Captain Raindla, played, 
among other numbers, the overtures 
“Halka” by Moniusko, and “Eugene 
Onegin” by Tchaikovsky. 

FRANKFURT, April 7.—A_ novel de- 


parture, at the recent staging of 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” in this city, was 
the expressionistic scenic realization by 
the painter Siebert. Dominating his 
scheme was an acute triangle in the most 
daring combinations, together with a 
blending of color in decoration and cos- 
tume whose exoticism did not offend. 





LEIPsIc, March 28.—Sepp Rosegger, 
son of Peter Rosegger, the famous Ger- 
man novelist, has composed a “Mun- 
dane Requiem” to a text by his father, 
which is to be produced for the first time 
in this city next month. 








Nyasa Children May Lose 
Music of Savage Fathers 


RS. ELLA KIDNEY, who has 

studied them, writes on the “Songs 
of Nyasaland,” in Outward Bound and 
regrets that civilization is undermining 
their primitive charm. “The songs of 
Nyasaland come mostly from the lakes 
and mountains in the highlands of 
Africa. One of the most beauti- 
ful and yet simplest melodies in my col- 


leetion was written while on a little 
river flowing north from the sandy 
reaches of the Zambesi. Women 


rarely take part in native music, and 
there are two distinct classes of male 
voices among Nyasaland Bantu tribes. 
The first, rather rare, of high pitch, 
somewhat similar to falsetto in quality, 
is much admired by the _ natives; 
- a the second voice approximates 
to baritone, but is often of a very 
rough description, and is the voice of 
the majority.” [Voices of this kind are 
also encountered in civilized communi- 
ties.—Ed]. Though the white brother 
of these sable songsters “might at first 
undervalue their music, if he heard the 
rough quality of many of the voices. 
. the natives have a keen ear for 
finish of phrase and gradations of tone.” 
What Mrs. Kidney thinks especially sad 
is that “. . It is rare in these days 
to come across music in Nyasaland un- 
touched by softening and civilizing in- 
fluences, and many will regret with me 
that it is so rapidly disappearing—the 
children are ignorant of the wild music 
of their fathers.” Lo, the poor African! 





THE composer, Dr. Paul Ertel, after a 
lapse of twenty-two years—he wrote his 
Symphonic score “Harald” in 1899—re- 
cently had the pleasure of hearing it 
performed in Berlin for the first time, 
by the Bliithner Orchestra. It is called 
a fine, serious work, but which would 
benefit by a few cuts, because of undue 
length. 


THE first March number of the Mu- 
sikbldtter des Anbruch is devoted in its 


entirety to the Hungarian modernist, 
Béla Bartok. 


FELIX WEINGARTNER has been engaged 
to conduct opera and symphonic concerts 
in Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina dur- 
ing the winter to come. 





HENRI DupPARc, the composer of a fa- 
vorite song for the better recital pro- 
gram, “L’Invitation au Voyage,” has 
recently been made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

M. E. R. BLANCHET, at a second Paris 
piano recital not long since, repeated 
previous successes with his Tarantelle, 
“Variations on a Mendelssohn Theme,” 
several new “Etudes,” and his glowing 
dramatic tone-poem, “Au Jardin du 
Vieux Serail.” 


BARCELONA, April 7.—Writing in the 
Vanguardia some days ago on “Musi- 
cal Spain,” one “Concha Espina” de- 
clares that “. in Madrid, where 
formerly the music-lovers went into 
ecstasies over prima donnas and operas, 
we now see them standing to listen to 
Debussy, Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Grieg. Our public has evoluted in the 
direction of symphonic music, and turns 
its back on opera, unless it be one of 
Wagner’s, whose operas do not adapt 
themselves to virtuoso display.” 





BRUSSELS, April 8.—The King and 
Queen of Belgium recently honored the 
Gala of the Brussels press with their at- 
tendance, Lecocq’s comic opera, ‘‘La Fille 
de Madame Angot,” being the work 
given at the Theatre de la Monnaie to 
celebrate the occasion. 





MunIcH, April 10.—A work by the fa- 
mous Sar Peladan, “Semiramis,” a mira- 
culous score in four acts, “half orato- 
rium and half declamatorium,” had but a 
mediocre success at the Schauspielhaus. 
“The legendary Semiramis as Peladan 
sees her, is a sister of Joan of Are and 
Penthisilea, raised to the ultimate pitch 
of the erotic and heroic. The work fairly 
clamors for more accompanying music 
than the poet has allowed for, and for 
more verbal music that Schering, the 
translator, has given it. It is a shame- 
faced opera, woebegone by reason of 
much meditation. Mme. Korner, in the 
title-réle, strayed about in every style 
in her presentation. 





Photo M. Herzfeld 

Joseph Gustav Mraczek, Composer of the 

Opera “Ikdar,” Lately Premiéred in 
Dresden 





New German Opera with Siberian 


Music Stirs Swiss City of Basel 





ASEL, April 10.—Waldemar Wend- 


land’s opera, ‘‘Peter Sukoff,” had its 
world premiére in Basal last month, un- 
der the direction of Conductor Gottfried 
Becker. The libretto was the work of 
Olga Wohlbriick, Wendland’s wife, who 
has adapted it from her novel, “The 
Sukoffs,” whose psychological defects 
and striving for effect were all the more 
marked in her stage book. The best of 
the opera was its music, and in the mu- 
sic what was most enjoyable was the 
Russian, that is to say the Siberian local 
color, according to Dr. W. W. The com- 
poser has used true folk-songs and origi- 
nal melodies in which this Slavic ele- 
ment predominates, and it is just this 
autochtone element which really car- 
ries the work. His technique is sure, he 
pays attention to contrast, knows how 
to writ2 for the voice, and has made 
melody, harmony and instrumentation 
natural in a Slavic atmosphere. 

There is genuine folk-wise power in 
many of his numbers, and he has used 
the choruses, in some cases very difficult, 
as well as his solos to present his musi- 
cal local color. The opera is built up 
on a number of leading motives, of 
which Peter Sukoff’s noble theme and 
the moving one of Niuta stand out. 
The monumental task of preparing the 
score for production was solved with 


great skill. Masterly was the interpre- 
tation of the title-réle by Jenn Stren. 
Else Grimlich, too, carried out the part 
of Niuta in her singing and acting with 
remarkable poise. The interesting Si- 
berian folk-song color gives the whole 
work a quality of charm and novelty 
which it. is hard to gainsay, and which 
had a great deal to do with the success 
of the work. The orchestra of the Basel 
Stadtheater, under Gottfried Becker, lent 
movement and animation to the scenic 
action in plenteous measure. 





A Pror. Kocu in Dresden claims 
(though not through the intervention of 
the soul of Stradivarius) to have discov- 
ered how to equalize the swinging plates 
of the violin, producing the results at- 
tained by the Ohlhaver Revalo instru- 
ments, in 1915, when circumstances pre- 
vented his developing his discovery com- 
mercially in a large way. 





EMILE VUILLERMOZ, in praising a 
group of six Fugues for the piano, which 
Saint-Saéns has lately written, calls at- 
tention to the fact that a young dan- 
seuse in Paris, Mme. Odio--Kintzel, 
“realizing that the fugue is, after all, 
only a ballet of melodies,” is presenting 
plastic interpretations of the fugues of 
Bach. 


Muleé’s Music Feature 
of Syracuse *“‘Choephoroe’”’ 





YRACUSE, SICILY, April 16.—The 
music for the great revival of 
Aeschylus’s “Choephoroe,” in the an- 
cient Greek theater of Syracuse, now 
being celebrated with every detail of 


antiquarian correctness and, at times, 
more than 500 persons in the amphithea- 
ter, is by the composer Mulé. He has 
used for it many parts of his successful 
opera, “Al lupo,” and Ettore Romagnoli, 
who is directing the production, declares 
that in his comparative studies of mod- 
ern Sicilian folk-song and ancient Greek 
songs, he has been struck with their 
resemblance to each other. Mulé, in his 
score, has made a large use of Sicilian 
musical folk-material, and it seemea 
wonderfully well adapted to accompany 
the Greek tragedy. The two episodes 
of the tragedy are divided by an inter- 
mission, during which two folk-songs ot 
ancient Greece, deciphered from a monu- 
met and a papyrus, are sung by Genny 
Sadero. The whole performance, be- 
cause of the great pains taken with 
every detail of its presentation is note- 
worthy, the expenses of the scenario hav- 
ing exceeded 200,000 lire. The revival 
of the Greek dramatist’s work does not 
represent a commercial speculation, 
since the committee is already prepared 
for an enormous deficit. Should there 
be any returns, however, these will go 
to the Syracusan “Instituto del Drama 
Classica.” 





_Frederick Kitchener, writing in Mu- 
sical Opinion says: “During the war, 
when we never had less than 200,000 
soldiers in Cairo, Egypt, the pieces most 
often asked for by those jolly Tommies 
were Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor and_ Sibelius’s ‘Valse Triste,’ 
neither of them particularly enlivening 
things.” 

Alas, the movie has invaded the Paris 
Opéra! In order to try and secure 
enough money to keep running, that in- 
stitution will give a daily evening movie 
show from 5 to 7. There will be good 
French films, and a good orchestra. A 
contemporary asks, “And when will we 
have acrobats on the Opéra stage?” 





Of interest to the flute player is the 
appearance of the twelfth number of 
The Flutist, devoted to his work. The 
issue in question contains a valuable 
technical article on the “Flute Em- 
bouchure.” 





_Edgar A. Dickinson, a ‘‘double-voiced” 

singer, was recently commanded to sing 
before the Prince of Wales during the 
latter’s visit to Lancashire. 

An unpublished score by the Belgian 
composer Auguste de Boeck, “The Emer- 
ald Road,” after a novel by Eugéne de 
Molder, is said to be scoring a great 
success in the Belgian provinces. 








Richard Strauss, when he recently ar- 
rived in Bucharest, was greeted at the 
railroad station by the most distin- 
guished Roumanian musicians, and the 
vice-president of the Bucharest Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Dr. Dinu Bratianu, 
insisted upon his being his guest. The 
Roumanian press has celebrated his ar- 
rival with enthusiastic articles of wel- 
come, 





The Johann Strauss monument in 
Vienna will probably be unveiled in the 
middle of June, in the City Park, since 
the funds to erect and maintain it have 
practically been secured. 


When the Polish’ singer, Maria 
Freund, sang songs by Wolf and Schu 
bert at a recent Paris concert in Ger- 
man, she was greeted with undivided 
applause; not until she offered to sing 
the “Erlking”’ in German, did the audi- 
ence ask for some French songs. 


CORALIE DUTORDOIT, in the course of 
an article on “Some Pianists I Have 
Heard,” in the London Musical Standard, 
pays our own John Powell the following 
tribute “. John Powell, the 
American pianist, when playing the big 
works that suit him so admirably, ap- 
proaches high up on the levels of grand 
playing.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


FROM 


USH CONSERVATORY | 


SUMMER SESSION—1921 


THREE TERMS—Ten Weeks, May 23 to July 30 
Eight Weeks, June 6 to July 30 
Five Weeks, June 27 to July 30 


President Kenneth M. Bradley announces the exclusive and permanent teaching engagements of 


BOZA OUMIROFE the world-famous Baritone and Vocal Teacher. Officer of the 


Academie de France and endorsed by Mary Garden, General Director 
of the Chicago Opera Association. 


JAN CHIAPU SSO Most renowned Piano Virtuoso from The Hague. 
BRUNO ESBJ ORN The Great Scandinavian Violinist. 
CECILE DE HORVATH Distinguished American Pianist and favorite pupil of 


Gabrilowitsch. 


ELLA SPRAVKA Baines Bobeiian Pianist 
MASTER SCHOOL FREE 


EDGAR A. NELSON, Dean 


Instructions will be given under the above mentioned artists in the Master Classes to qualified Bush Conservatory 
students. Application blank furnished on request and must be filed before June Ist. 


in PLTANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—PUBLIC 
NORMAL COURSES . SCHOOL MUSIC—EXPRESSION 
EDGAR BRAZELTON, Dean 
begin JUNE 27th 


Intensive Course of five weeks consists of 20 hours Methods, Material and Technic, 15 hours Harmony and 
Theory, 10 hours Ear-training and Sight-reading, 10 hours Interpretation, Lecturgs on Musical History, Pedagogy, 
Round Table, Demonstration of Children’s work, etc. Weekly recitals by world-renowned artists and artist 
students. 





COMPLETE NORMAL COURSE, $25.00 


BUSH CONSERVATORY IS THE ONLY LARGE CONSERVATORY IN CHICAGO MAINTAIN- 
ING EXTENSIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES FOR BOTH WOMEN AND MEN AND WITH EX- 
CLUSIVE USE OF ITS OWN BUILDINGS. The buildings are beautifully equipped, the meals first-class and 
practice pianos in students’ rooms. 


RATES FOR ROOM AND BOARD REDUCED—$9.00 per week and up 


Dormitory application for Summer Term should be made AT’ ONCE, accompanied by three letters of 
recommendation. 


Write for Catalog and SUMMER BULLETIN. State course of study and whether Summer or Fall 


enrollment. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12, 1921 
Address M. M. JONES, Registrar 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Fifty Years Have Seen Decline 





in Our Choral Work, Says Torrens 








HAT the last half century has 

brought a decline in the choral pro- 
clivities of America, with a proportional 
advance in our symphonic work, is the 
belief of L. A. Torrens, vocal teacher, 
who has been identified with the musi- 
cal life of this country for the past fifty 


years. 

' “In my opinion, we have lessened our 
activities in the direction of ensemble 
singing,’ said Mr. Torrens. “I think 
this is in great part due to the fact 
that to-day we aren’t able to have as 
many rehearsals as formerly, as well as 
to the fact that the vocal material is not 
as good. The great rush of things has 
broken into such matters as choral work; 
people are not able to give the time 
nor the devotion to it they once did, and 
hence it has suffered. I recall how much 
time was expended on practicing during 
the Theodore Thomas Festival and the 
Chicago Festival Orchestra pageants, 
in which I conducted the choruses, and 
with what intensity we went into the 
work. Practically one entire night, I 
recall going over the Wagner score with 
Seidl, he pointing out to me the manner 
in which he himself had conducted the 
‘Ring.’ That is one of the memorable 
occasions of my career. 

“In the matter of our orchestras, of 
course we have advanced. I think that 
the question of rehearsals is about the 
same as with that of the choruses, for 
to-day men do not devote the time they 
once did to their work, merely for the 
love of perfection. The advance of the 
orchestral work, is in great part due 
to the improvement of present-day in- 
struments. I’ doubt if there ever was 
an orchestra better equipped from an 
instrumental standpoint than the pres- 
ent Chicago Symphony. 

“Of course, I have been active for 
some fifty years in musical life, and 
have seen numerous changes in that time. 
For instance, New York as a musical 
center is a comparatively recent thing. 
I remember when New York was con- 
sidered an artistic desert, and when Bos- 


ton shone as the center of this country. 
For instance, I distinctly recall when the 
Handel and Haydn Society was first 
brought over to New York as a special 
surprise. It was a gala occasion, and 
quite a novelty for this city. The offering 
was to be the ‘Creation’ and to make 
it more impressive the lights were 
so arranged that when the _ chorus 
began the work, ‘In the beginning, chaos,’ 
the hall was in semi-darkness, but when 
it came to the words, and God said, ‘let 
there be light,’ all the lights were turned 
on in full blaze. Fortunately we no 
longer have to have recourse to such 
graphic presentations in order to en- 
gage interest in choral works. 


Should Preserve Old Scenes 


‘‘However, I believe New York should 
try to perpetuate the scenes of its first 
musical endeavors. For instance, re- 
cently I went to the Academy of Music, 
that fine old opera house, where New 
York saw some of its earliest musical 
splendors. It has now been reduced to 
a motion picture house. Far lesser art- 
ists figure on the stage that once Patti 
walked, and the theater is certainly 
nearing unhappy days. I wonder why 
it isn’t perpetuated by the city as a land- 
mark, its history certainly merits it. 

“But then there have been other mis- 
takes of this kind in my belief. I think 
that in Chicago the efforts of Theodore 
Thomas should have been remembered 
either in the name of the Symphony, or 
in the name of Orchestra Hall. For 
America should not forget the struggle 
that this pioneer went through. I re- 
member his telling me of the tremendous 
task he had, and how often he was 
stranded with his orchestra. Not until 
Chicago undertook the support of his 
forces were his labors in behalf of music 
made easier. However, the contrast be- 
tween Theodore Thomas’s struggles for 
recognition and the present-day worship 
given to the Chicago forces, is somewhat 
symbolic of the strides the public has 
made in its recognition of music. And 
in that there is much to be thankful.” 





L. A. Torrens, the New York Vocal 
Teacher 


Since resigning from the conductor- 
ship of festivals, a devoted task which 
he undertook in connection with such or- 
chestras as the Old Germania of Boston, 
the Cincinnati, the Detroit Philharmonic, 
the New York, the Theodore Thomas, 
the Chicago Festival Orchestra and 
many others, Mr. Torrens has become 
known for his vocal teaching. Follow- 
ing his New York season this year, Mr. 
Torrens is again to turn westward to 
Chicago, the scene of many of his choral 
triumphs with Theodore Thomas. There 
he is to conduct classes during June. 
In July and August he is to hold his 
summer term once more in Lake Geneva, 
Wis., 
writer first had the privilege of witness- 
ing the amazing and sympathetic quality 
of Mr. Torrens’s teaching. F. R. G 


a veritable arcadia where the’ 


KITTY BEALE IN RECITAL 





Program Includes Opera Airs and Un- 
conventional Songs 


Draped and festooned for Music Week, 
Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, April 
18, was the scene of the first New York 
song recital of Kitty Beale, soprano, who 
for several seasons has sung at the Sun- 
day night opera concert at the Metro- 
politan. She had the assistance of Emil 
Polak, an excellent accompanist, and 
found before her an audience pre-dis- 
posed in her favor. Hearty applause 
was the rule of the afternoon. 

Somewhat unconventional was _ the 

singer’s first group, in which two of the 
numbers suggested the light opera stage. 
These served to project an engaging and 
rather piquant personality. A group of 
songs by Fontenailles, in French, called 
for little more in the way of interpreta- 
tive skill. The singer began somewhat 
nervously and did not seem vocally at 
ease until she reached the air ‘“Char- 
mant Oiseau,’ from the “Pearl of 
Brazil,” which she sang smoothly and 
effectively. Carmine Stanza _ provided 
the necessary flute obbligato. 

The limitations of a facile but some- 
what fragile voice were further seen in 
a group of Rimsky-Koisakoff numbers 
which included “The Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Le Coq d’Or.” Concluding the pro- 
gram, and giving evident pleasure, were 
songs by Russell, Farley, Rybner, Gil- 
berté and Buzzi-Peccia. 





John Finnegan Soloist with Male Chorus 
of Louisville, Ky. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 9.--John Finne- 
gan was soloist with the Louisville Male 
Chorus last Thursday evening in the 
auditorium of the Boys’ High School. 
Mr. Finnegan had sung here before with 
the Paulist Choir, and at this concert, 
he strengthened the good impression al- 
ready made. The club’s work, under the 
baton of Carl Shackleton, was smooth 
and the shading excellent. Accompani- 
ments for both the club and the soloist 
were played by Florence Blackman. 
nu. FP. 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Marion Rous, so- 
prano, sang for the Lake View Musical] 
Society, Monday at the Parkway Hotel 
and made a good impression. 











THE DUNBAR AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


RALPH DUNBAR, President 


Special Summer Term of Eight Weeks 


June 15 to August 15 


ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK—GENERAL DIRECTOR AND REGISTRAR 


DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO FIFTY 


Singing —CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 
Actinge—HAMILTON COLEMAN 
Dancine—LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK 


For Professionals, semi-professionals and exceptionally talented amateurs 


OPERA COMPANIES FOR NEXT SEASON: 
“CARMEN” Transcontinental tour. 











and _ inter- 


“ROBIN HOOD” (Western) 
mountain tour. 
| “ROBIN HOOD” (Eastern) Atlantic states. 
ae ; | “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” Central states. 
lishing of this school has been made a positive necessity. | CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA CO., Repertoire, Trans- 


| 
| continental tour. 


Address: RALPH DUNBAR PRODUCTIONS, 1537 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 


. . . . iF _ , . ‘ . 
Owing to our absolute inability to secure enough thor- Pacific coast 
oughly trained young Americans for the casts and ensem- 


bles of our All-American operatic productions, the estab- 
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“One of the most distinguished male singers on the concert platform.” 


Herman Devries in Chicago American. 


LAMBERT MURPH 


Soloist with CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Chicago, April 1 and 2, 1921 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


‘‘Lambert Murphy was the soloist of the afternoon, singing first the 
recitative, and aria from Handel's ‘Jephtha.’ His voice was pleas- 
ing in quality, and he sang the aria in good style. It was smoothly 
phrased and well sustained......... Mr. Murphy read the -«vords 
understandingly, ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ and sang with sympathy for 
the music. The public applauded him cordially after both num- 


bers." —Karleton Hackett, in Chicago Evening Post. 


‘‘Lambert Murphy, a tenor with brains as well as musicianship and 
a voice, was their interpreter, ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ He is a skill- 
ful and melodious singer of songs. I could not quarrel violently 
with the finesse in his phrasing, the impeccancy of his enunciation, 
the clarity of his tone, nor his pleasing poise and vocal dignity. 


Neither, I think, could you.""—Ruth Miller, in Chicago Daily 


Tribune. 








Management: 





‘““Mr. Murphy is one of the most distinguished male singers on the 
concert platform. His stage demeanor, first of all, is a lesson in 
deportment to many of his professional confreres of international 


Mr. Murphy, in 


this respect is simply representative of the American male concert 


renown, whose lack of dignity is at times painful. 


artist, whose appearance on the platform is virtually perfect in 
He sang a recitative and aria by Handel, the 


well-known ‘Deeper and Deeper Still’ and “Waft Her, Angels, 


bearing and poise. 


Through the Skies,’ from ‘Jephtha’ with rare intelligence and pre- 
cision. His legato is almost flawless, and his style pure and un- 
spoiled by any straining after effect. These qualities were present, 
as well, in a cycle of six songs, set to the poetry of Housman’s 
‘Shropshire Lad’ entitled ‘On Wenlock Edge’ by the English com- 
poser, Ralph Vaughn-Williams."-—-Herman Devries, in Chicago 


American, Apr. 2, 1921. 


‘‘Mr. Murphy interpreted them, with evident understanding of the 
intentions of the composer, and sang them with fine vocal expres- 
sion. Earlier in the course of the concert programme, he was 
heard in a recitative and aria from Handel's ‘Jephtha,’ in which a 
clear, very evenly produced, and excellently controlled, tenor 
voice of remarkably fine lyric quality, was brought to hearing, and 
artistic style and admirable diction were presented, He was well 
liked by the audience and received many recalls after his appear- 


ances.’’—-Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Daily News, Apr. 2, 1921. 


‘‘Lambert Murphy carried the vocal part, and accomplished it 
admirably. In fact, it was the splendid singing of this work, if I 
am not mistaken, at the Coolidge Festival last fall, that led Mr. 
Stock to determine using it here. Mr. Murphy, one of the very 
best of our concert tenors, sang with true musicianship, excellent 
diction, and a right conception of the tragedy pivoting around this 
‘Shropshire Lad’.’’"—Henriette Weber, in Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce, Apr. 2, 1921. 


‘‘Lambert Murphy, the tenor, with a record of being liked for his 
singing, in many parts of these United States, was the soloist at 
the concert of the Chicago Symphony concert yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Murphy 
It belongs 


He had two appearances and applause for each. 

sang “Waft Her, Angels,’ in a distinguished manner. 
to the aristocracy of music, and he gave it that kind of a perform- 
ance. When he appeared again, it was to sink the artist in the art. 
One can commend him for the restraint of his performance, the 
excellent enunciation with which he projected the words, and for 
the generally fine feeling he displayed.’"—E. C. M., in Chicago 


Daily Journal, Apr. 2, 1921. 








Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 8 East 34th Street, New York 
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His Lieutenant Tells How Caruso Masters a Réle 





salvatore Fucito, for Five 
Years the Tenor’s Accom- 
panist, Describes Caruso’s 
Methods of Learning: 


ROBABLY no one—save only the 

members of the great tenor’s im- 
nediate family—is happier in a per- 
onal way over the continued improve- 
ment in the condition of Enrico Ca- 
‘uso than Salvatore Fucito, who for 
ive years has been Caruso’s accom- 
panist. The weeks when Caruso was 
onfined to his bed were gloomy and 
inxious ones for Fucito, but now that 
he tenor can sit beside the piano 
gain and hum over old and new 
ongs, the man who has assisted him 
n the mastery of his operatic réles 
and who has played for him daily, 


whether at practice in his apartment, 
On concert tours, is jubilant and 


very thankful. 


To work with Caruso has been an un- 
‘ailing inspiration to the accompanist, 
ind his experience in his co-labors with 
the tenor has proved invaluable in other 
work, he says, such as the coaching and 
teaching in which he has been engaged 
ind which has occupied him more than 
ever since the tenor’s illness caused a 
essation of his work with Caruso. 

“One of the remarkable but not gen- 
‘rally known powers of Caruso,” Mr. 
l‘ucito said when he was interviewed one 
lay last week, “is his unusual faculty 
for concentration. He learns’ very 
juickly and he has different ways of 
earning. Sometimes he has stood at the 
piano for long periods, learning through 
singing. At other times he has whistled 
while I played—whistling while dress- 
ng or bathing, with his door open so as 
to hear the piano. More often he has 
listened while I played the music over, 


Caruso Perfecting Himself in Role of “Eleazar” in “La Juive,’ the Last I 
Salvatore Fucito, His 


Sang Before His Illness. 
Piano 


perhaps many times. 

“As an aid in concentrating, he has 
turned away from the piano and pasted 
stamps in an album—he is an enthus- 
iastic collector, you know. On other 
occasions he has drawn sketches while 
I played and has told me that this en- 
abled him to listen more attentively and 
to grasp and retain what he heard more 
readily. 
¢¢¢NARUSO is’ always enthusiastic 

over a new role—providing the 
music of it is worth while. He had 
worked hard on André Chénier and 
fully expected to make it one of the 





UU 


R6le He 
Accompanist, Is at the 


triumphs of his career. He was letter- 
perfect in it, as I knew by my rehear- 
sals with him, and ready to essay it 
whenever Mr. Gatti-Casazza should say 
the wor’. I know it must have grieved 
him sorely io have been forced to 
abandon, for the season, the part which 
he had so recently added to his réper- 
toire. 

“The last previous new role which 1 
had the honor and joy of seeing take 
shape at our daily rehearsals was that 
of Eleazar in ‘La Juive.’ It was a fas- 
cinating study, and I consider it a great 
boon that I should have been permitted 
to watch him shape this character, in- 


tellectually and vocally, in his apartment 
which seems so far removed, in its home- 
like appointments, from the calcium and 
tinsel of the operatic stage. 

“Caruso is never fully content with 
his characterizations or the manner in 
which he sings a réle. So conscientious 
is he, that he is forever going back over 
such of his parts as are in the current 
répertoire and striving to improve them 
by a change of detail, a different inflec- 
tion, an altered phrase. How long has 
he practiced at a time? Sometimes as 
much as two hours; at other times, much 
shorter periods. He has avoided setting 
for himself an exact routine. 


6é NE of the surprising gifts pos- 

sessed by Caruso is his ability to 
assume an entirely different color of 
voice as the fundamental of his interpre- 
tation of one role, in distinction from 
another. It has amazed me to see how 
he could assume these different colors 
of voice when he has gone to the record 
laboratories. I have accompanied him 
when he made his records and have been 
deeply impressed by the pains Caruso 
has taken to give his very best in every 
record. Some selections he has recorded 
over and over, many times, until he 
himself was satisfied, even though the 
experts in charge of the recording were 
fully satisfied with some of the record- 
ings made previously. 

“As accompanist for Caruso I have 
learned more than from any other 
source what beauty of phrasing is—as 
well as beauty of tone—something I 
have found invaluable in my coaching 
and teaching of others.” 

Mr. Fucito had been a concert pianist 
in Berlin for some years, when the war 
ended his activities: there. He met 
Caruso again in Milan and came with 
him to this country in 1915, becoming 
an assistant conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan, which post he held for two years. 
He became known to the New York pub- 
lic chiefly through playing the accompani- 
ments for the vocalists appearing at 
the Sunday night operatic concerts at 
the Metropolitan. He was with Caruso 
on the tour which preceded the recent 
Metropolitan season, as well as on the 
tenor’s visits to Mexico City and Havana. 
One of Mr. Fucito’s songs, “Sultanto a 
te” has been sung many times by Caruso, 
and a record of it, not yet issued, was 
made by him before his iftness. oF. 











Max Smith, 
19, 1921: 
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“Pretty Kitty Beale, heard more than a few times 


KITTY BEALE 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
First New York Recital Aeolian Hall, 
April 18, 1921 


AMERICAN, 


April 


Italian.”’ 


the enumeration may also be added a clear cut 
enunciation, both to her English and French and 








at Sunday night concerts in the Metropolitan, gave 
a recital all her own yesterday, in Aeolian, sing- 
ing in tones of sweetly appealing delicacy, a pro- 
gram in Italian, French and English, to display 
her skill in the delivery of florid melody the dainty 
soprano contributed David’s famous ‘Charmant 
Oiseau.’ She succeeded, too, in demonstrat- 
ing that she could rise to altitudinous heights 
lightly and accurately.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, April 19, 1921: 


‘“‘Miss Beale displayed flexibility and an agree- 
able quality of tone. Her diction in English, 
French and Italian was commendably clear.’’ 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, April 19, 1921: 


“Her usefulness at the opera it would appear 
from her singing yesterday might not be incon- 
siderable. The voice has a well poised 
resonance and is thus sufficient to her needs in 
respect to carrying power, she has a good deal 
of taking personal manner, and a certain appeal 
of stage appearance. Moreover, the interpretative 
flair transpires in her singing of a song .. . to 


NEW YORK WORLD, April 19, 1921: 


“Miss Beale’s voice is best suited to songs of 
simple mould, and these she interpretes with con- 
siderable charm.”’ 


Katharine Spaeth, THE EVENING MAIL, April 
19, 1921: 


“Miss Beale has an easy manner upon the con- 
cert stage, her voice is light, flexible, pleasing. 

. . She was somehow equally arch through 
Italian, French and English songs.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, April 19, 1921: 


“She sang with confidence and with purpose 
of reproducing the spirit of the songs.”’ 


EVENING TELEGRAM, April 19, 1921: 


“She has a voice of unusual range, fresh and 
flexible, there is in her voice considerable prom- 
ise for the future. 
Beale showed great originality. .Her florid 
numbers included the ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ from 


‘Coq d’Or.’ ”’ 
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In her phrasing Miss . 
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The beauty of her lyric voice, its full, 
round tones, its easy production, bird- 
like purity, richness and spontaneity 
—her exquisite taste and charm, her 
appreciation of styles and texts, her 
intelligence and (above all) her musi- 
cianship, are set forth by these eight 
writers, each of high repute. 


hebefeg ——— 


1400 Broadway 
New York 








New York Recital of 


Estelle Liebling | 


Press and Public Unanimous 


New York American— 


LIEBLING RECITAL A DELIGHT 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, gave her postponed 
song recital at the Town Hall last night. One 
rarely finds a singer whose art is directed by 
such intelligence, taste and charm as is Miss 
Liebling’s. Not only is she the possessor of a 
beautiful lyric voice, but she is keenly dramatic 
and realizes the value of good diction. She 
sang Italian songs of the seventeenth century, 
two groups of modern French works, unfamil- 
iar German lieder by Thulle, Kienzl and Wolff, 
and four songs by the eminent American musi- 
cians, Walter Golde, John Powell, Tom Dobson 
and Max Liebling. 


New York Herald— 


SONGS BY MISS ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Miss Estelle Liebling, soprano, who had not 
been heard here for some time, gave her post- 
poned song recital last evening in the Town 
Hall. Her delivery had intelligence, taste and 
fine musical feeling. Her good voice was easily 
and well produced, and in addition her service- 
able technical equipment and appreciation of 
styles and texts enabled her to present her 
numbers with most creditable results. Mr. 
Golde furnished artistic piano accompaniments. 


The Evening Mail— 


ESTELLE LIEBLING SINGS 


After hearing many nervous debutantes this 
season, it was a great pleasure to listen to 
Estelle Liebling, who gave a recital in the Town 
Hall last night. Hers is a rich soprano voice, 
but more than that, she sings with rare in 
telligence. 

She has poise, distinction, and her diction in 
the Italian, French, German and English groups 
was comfortably clear. The dramatic tempera- 
ment is not always at its best on the concert 
stage, but Miss Liebling has a finely sensitive 
feeling for the subtleties of a song, as well as 
a strong dramatic instinct. 


New York Evening Telegram— 


SSTELLE LIEBLING 


There were many interesting things to 
be heard last night at the Town Hall at the 
first New York recital of Estelle Liebling, a 
local soprano, who has aroused favorable com- 
ment in other cities. There is sincerity and in- 
telligence in her singing. She makes her style 
of singing suit the context. She places the 
words before the music, which is as it should be. 
Miss Liebling is a very interesting singer. In 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “Le Rossignol des Lilas” and 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” she was charming. 
And in German songs of Ludwig Thuille, Wil- 
helm Kienzl and Erich Wolff she was sstill 
better. A large audience heard her programme 
with signs of real interest and appreciation. 


New York Times— 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, SOPRANO, 
REAPPEARS 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, for some years ab- 
sent from the local stage, made her reappear- 
ance at the Town Hall last evening, assisted at 
the piano by Walter Golde. Her songs were 
in no case conventional, the groups bespeaking 
a choice of things rare and unfamiliar among 
the lyrics of present or former composers. Old 
Italian airs of Stradella, Francesco Cavalli and 
Barnardo Gaffi preceded others in French by 
Hahn, Debussy—his “Claire de Lune”—Ravel, 
Szule and Poldowski; in German by Thuille, 
Kienzl and Erich Wolff, and American pieces 
by Mr. Golde, John Powell, Tom Dobson and 
Max Liebling. These Miss Liebling sang with 
ripe musical intelligence, with a full, round 
tone, and with evident pleasure to her audience. 


New York Evening Post— 


ESTELLE LIEBLING’S RECITAL 


Estelle Liebling belongs to one of the best 
musical families in the country. 

Her own musical gifts and instincts were set 
forth most agreeably in a recital she gave last 
night in the Town Hall. The audience was 
justifiably enchanted, particularly with the 
birdlike purity and spontaneity with which she 
sang the quasi-Oriental flourish at the end of 
Ravel’s “La flute enchantée.” 

The three German numbers on her _ pro- 
gramme by Thuille, Kienzl and Erich Wolff 
served to show off Miss Liebling’s fascinating 
vocal art. 


New York Sun— 


SONG RECITAL 


A very large audience welcomed Estelle Lieb- 
ling to the Town Hall last night. That welcome 
the soprano soon converted into a hearty rap- 
port. She has intelligence of phrasing and a 
sensitive gift of interpretation. 

The French songs chosen from Hahn, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Poldowski and Szule were deli- 
cately sung—but the German style suits Mme. 
Liebling better, and Kienzl’s “Maria Auf dem 
Berge” was redemanded by her hearers. Like- 
wise was it necessary to repeat the suggestive 
song, “Sudden Light,” by Walter Golde, who 
accompanied the singer throughout. 


New York Globe— 


In the Town Hall last evening, Miss Estelle 
Liebling, soprano, reappeared in a song recital. 
Miss Liebling’s programme ranged agreeably 
from the early Italians to living composers and 
embraced four languages. Throughout Miss 
Liebling showed skill in the use of her voice 
and fine intelligence and musicianship in her 
interpretations. She was ably assisted by Wal- 
ter Golde as her accompanying pianist. 
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Deplores Americans’ Appetite 
for “Buncombe” About Artists 














Harold Hurlbut, Back from 
European Study, Finds 
Compensating Cosmopoli- 
tanism in His Countrymen 
—Reports French and Slavs 
Most Receptive to American 
Songs 


ETURNING from a season of foreign 
study—study which, one may guess, 
included something more than the taking 


of set lessons at set times—Harold 
Hurlbut, the tenor, is back in America, 
busy with concert engagements and 
teaching, and with the observation, be- 
tween times, of points of divergence be- 
tween the local musical taste and that 
which his winter familiarized him with 
in France and Italy. The result of 
these observations he summarizes thus: 
“America is cosmopolitan in its artistic 
tastes where France, Italy and the other 
European countries are narrowly na- 
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tionalistic. On the other hand, America 
has a mightier appetite for buncombe 
about art and artists than all the Eu- 
ropean countries put together. This 
quality and this defect relate to the 
same underlying condition. America 
couldn’t be nationalistic in its culture as 
France and Italy are, even if it tried, 
for it as yet has no nationalistic cul- 
ture. Whether it will ever have one is 
another, and a vast, question. But that 
there is some mighty, unconscious ef- 
fort after a standard of taste may be 
seen from the popular appetite for art- 
istic gossip. Everyone who knows mu- 
sicians in America knows that they are 
capable of swapping stories for hours 
of the foibles of great artists who have 
come to us from the other side. In 
Europe, an artist is thought of as a man 
not fundamentally different, though 
doubtless more interesting than a law- 
yer or doctor or any other professional 
man. 
Working with de Reszké 


“Professionally, the greatest feature 
of this trip to me was my work with Jean 
de Reszké. Ever since the ambition for 
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Harold Hurlbut, American Tenor and 
Teacher 


a singer’s career came to me in my boy- 
hood days out West, I have hoped to 
study with that great master. And my 
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experience with him more than justified 
all my hopes. To tell of his way of 
teaching would be pretty much to tell 
of the ideal way of teaching. What I 
cherish perhaps most in my memories 
of the winter is a remark he made one 
day at tea: ‘Only he will become a real 
artist in any line who feels a true love 
for the technique of his art.’ Jean de 
Reszké himself feels such a love for the 
technique of singing. That is why he can 
still sing as beautifully as man need wish 
to sing, and why also such great artists 
at Battistini will not pass through Paris 
without making time for a lesson or two 
with him. 

“The music patrons of America would 
do well to copy from those of the Old 
World the practice of holding ‘musicales 
intimes.’ I made the most of every op- 
portunity to get behind the scenes of 
European musical life, but I owe more 
to the select audiences of friends of my 
friends for which I sang than I do to 
any conscious efforts of my own. To 
sing for a few connoisseurs means to get 
immediate reaction to one’s performance. 
In my own case it meant also getting an 
immediate reaction to the music of my 
countrymen, for I made a point of sing- 
ing some songs by American composers 
on every occasion. In Italy there was 
almost universally an inability to appre- 
ciate our songs. The Italians are too 
fond of melodic charm and dramatic cli- 
max to appreciate songs which depend 
for their value on the delicate rendering 
of text, as most of ours do. The French 
liked them better, but most appreciative 
seemed the Scandinavians and Slavs. 
They were always interested in my ex- 
planations of the poems and liked to 
trace parallels between the words and 
the music.” 

Starting in May, Mr. Hurlbut will 
make a concert tour to the Pacific Coast. 
This will occupy him until June 15. Then 
he is to hold master classes in a couple 
of Western cities, and by the time. he 
returns to the pupils who are waiting 
to study with him at his New York 
studio, August will have begun. 
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ANNUAL CONCERT GIVEN 
BY WOMAN’S ORCHESTRA 





Feminine String Organization Shows 
What Earnest Effort Will 
Accomplish 


Illustrating what may be accomplished 
by earnest effort, the Woman’s String 
Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Sandor Harmati, who has been best 
known to New York audiences as the 
second violinist of the Letz Quartet, gave 
its annual concert in Aeolian Hall Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 21, and succeeded 
in pleasing those interested persons who 
assembled to hear it. The program, 
which consisted of Mozart’s “Little 
Night Music,” two Grieg numbers, Goos- 
sens’s “By the Tarn,” Bridge’s elabora- 
tion of the old English “Cherry Ripe,” 
and the Gade Novellete, Op. 53, was ap- 
proached in the most conscientious spirit 
and played with evident appreciation of 
what the compositions called for, even 
though technical gifts were not always 
such that the result could match the in- 
tent. 

Some forty-six women are members of 
the orchestra, of which Isabel Rausch is 
concertmaster, and of these about thirty- 
five participated in this program, play- 
ing violins, violas and ’cellos, the double- 
bass parts being cared for by two lone 
men. 

Emily Gresser and Charlotte D. Wil- 
liams were announced to play the Bach 
D Minor Concerto for Two Violins, but 
because of the illness of one of the pair, 
Josef Fuchs and William Kroll sub- 
stituted, playing the same concerto suc- 
cessfully. The club furnished . accom- 
paniment for it. The audience, while 
not a large one, was extremely cordial. 


Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter Joins Faculty 
of Eastman Music School 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 20.—Dr. 
Thomas H. Yorke Trotter, principal of 
the London Academy of Music, is the 
latest recruit to the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music. He will take up 
his work in the fall, specializing in 
pedagogics, and the elementary teach- 
ing of theory and harmony. Dr. Trotter 
is an authority on these subjects and has 
written several textbooks that have been 
translated into various European 
languages. 

A concert will be given for the benefit 
of the Day Nursery Daughters of 
Israel, on May 1, at Carnegie Hall. at 
which Joseph Schwarz, baritone; Max 
Rosen, violinist, and Sara “Sokolsky- 
Fried, pianist and organist, will anpear. 
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The Program 


| MPTP PTTT TTT ELT Thee Arr. by Sgambati 
PPT eT eee Teer TTT rer Paradies 
Quando ti vidi a quel canto apparire W olf-Ferrari 


Air de Hellera (From “Hellera’) (First Time) 


Montemezzi 
If. 

Pe PORT Cee TTT Tee eT TET Terre Tschaikowsky 
ROP TUNE 6 .-o5.ka0060554660565-00460%5 Tschaikowsky 
(From “Eugene Onegin” ) 

iil. 
ee eewrrere ree ree Tree eee eee Massenet 
(From “Werther” ) 
rg 8, RCTS CUTE OT ER Tee Koechlin 
renee, Ge WUNOD. kon cece derisiawesecaeds Debussy 
PT ceca ck habia ee see nes 4 €20ns 404-08 W eckerlin 
Se aos oes ds 64 ee CeO EE RRO SSO E Godard 
lV. 
Pe Oe ssc keane ween ee eae hak V aughan-W illiams 
BSTC T TTT Te eTTCCETETT CET Tree Pilzer 
iD Be OF Tee GO: 6.0 ks ove iiiscdscdicvae Oliver 
8 POPE CT CTC E CTT ITE RET TTT Hageman 


ROGER DEMING at the Piano. 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall. New York 


SINGING TEN ENCORES 


LENORA 


SPARKES 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


“AGAIN SCORES 
IN SONG RECITAL” 


New York American 





“SINGS WITH DELIGHTFUL CHARM” 


“ARRANGES PROGRAMS of UN- 
USUAL INTEREST” 


Recitalis¢ \ “AROUSES THE ENTHUSIASM OF 
HER AUDIENCES” 


WW ho | “IS REDEMANDED WHEREVER SHE 
. IS HEARD” 


A | 








Her Aeolian Hall Recital of April 7th, Another Triumph 


Miss Sparkes’s excellent voice and artistic manner of singing have given pleas- 
ure in the opera house and in concert. They did so again last evening. There 
were intelligence, finish of style and warmth of expression in her interpreta- 
tions, a significant reproduction of what she sings. 
of applause. 


There was an abundance 
—New York Times. 


The singer’s voice was in fine condition, and she sang with taste and tech- 
nical skill . . . . Another number even more effectively sung by Miss Sparkes 
was Wolf-Ferrari’s “Quando ti Vidi,” which pleased the audience, and was re- 
peated. —New York Tribune. 


As refreshing as all April days are supposed to be, Lenora Sparkes sang in 
Aeolian Hall last night. In a season of many sopranos Miss Sparkes’s charming 
manner and lilting voice were unique in their appeal. For those listeners who 
like exquisitely enunciated English, Miss Sparkes’s “Linden Lea,” by Vaughan- 
Williams, and “A Song of Old London,” by Oliver, had a sort of crystal love- 
liness, —New York Evening Mail. 


Her high notes have always been accurately pitched and of good quality, as 
was the case last night. She has acquired a real singing style, and that she was 
successful in her evening’s efforts was proved by the number of songs she had 
to repeat. —New York Morning World. 

This recital disclosed anew her bright, sweet soprano voice, and her skill in 
phrasing and diction. —New York Globe. 


This program of hers held variety and unfamiliarity in unusual quantity, and 
she addressed herself to it with a generally good knowledge of its expressive 


requirements. —New York Journal. 


Her tonal quality disclosed the loveliness of her scale, and her fine phrasing 


and diction added to the pleasure derived from her delivery. 


—New York Herald. 


All of the old sweetness of voice and skill in its use were apparent in her 
songs. Her hearers were numerous, and so enthusiastic were the signs of ap- 
proval that she repeated a large part of her programme. 

New York Telegram. 
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RUBINSTEIN CHORUS SINGS PRIZE SCORE 


Florence Golson’s “Spring 
Symphony” Has New York 
Premiere at Third Concert 
The Rubinstein Club of New York 

gave the third concert of its thirty-fourth 

eason in the Waldorf-Astoria on Tues- 
lay evening, April 19, before a large 
iudience. William Rogers Chapman, con- 

luctor, led the ensemble of nearly 300 

female voices in masterly fashion. As- 

sisting artists were Justin Lawrie, tenor, 
ind Fernando Guarnari, baritone. Solos 
were sung with the chorus by Florence 

Otis, whose voice is clear and intelli- 

gently used. Accompaniments were bril- 

liantly contributed by Alice M. Shaw at 
the piano, and also by Louis Dressler at 
the organ. 

A choral number by Florence Golson, 
“A Spring Symphony,” a composition 
which won the prize offered by the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association last June, 
was sung for the first time in New York. 
Interest is lent the achievement by the 
fact that the composer has been afflicted 
with blindness since her sixth year. The 
number is a most effective lyrical con- 
ception, in which sustained tones by the 
soprano soloist contrast strikingly with 
the choral background. Amelia Josephine 
Burr, author of the poem upon which the 


cantata containing the excerpt sung was 
based, was present. 

The program offered by the organiza- 
tion included Densmore’s “Elf and Fairy,” 
two characteristic ballads by Mana- 
Zucca, “Top o’ the Mornin’,” and “The Old 
Mill’s Grist”; the “Lost Chord”. of Sul- 
livan, beautifully sung, to accompaniment 
of piano and organ; Clough-Leighter’s 
“Summer Night,” an adaptation of Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan,” and Carl Busch’s 
“Fairy Thrall.” All through there was 
unanimity of attack and refinement of 
delivery. Pianissimo passages were well 


sung and the parts came out distinctly on 
almost all occasions. A first hearing was 
afforded the song, “My Mother,” which 
was dedicated to the club by the com- 
poser, Marx Oberndorfer. ~ 

Mr. Lawrie sang Donizetti’s “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” and a group of songs 
by Protheroe, Ross and Chapman, with 
resonant voice, sometimes slightly forced. 
Mr. Guarnari’s well-sung numbers in- 
cluded the aria, “Eri tu,” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” the Carmen “Toreador 
Song,” “Torna a Surriento,” by Curtis, 
and Rogers’s “The Star.” Together these 
artists sang with splendid effect the duet 
from Act IV of “Bohéme” and that from 
“Forza del Destino.” 





TEACHERS UNITE IN EDMONTON, CAN. 


Association Forming on Lines 
of Manitoba’s — Local 


Concert Events 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA, April 9.—A 
music teachers’ association is about to 
be formed in Edmonton in addition to a 
men’s musical club. The teaching fra- 
ternity of Edmonton, Alberta, numbers 
close to 100, and it is fully understood 
that there are many who have large 
classes but are without recognized 











qualifications for teaching. Hence it 
is desired that all those who have 
recognized standing, or diplomas 
from the great colleges, will be 
eligible as members. A committee 
is to be formed and the constitution 


drawn up will be based on that of the 
society operating in Manitoba. Con- 
ventions will be held like those in which 
the city of Winnipeg has taken the lead, 
and a regular open forum will be part of 
the program of the periodical meetings. 
A preliminary meeting in order to form 
this society was held last Sunday in 
the studio of Herbert Wild, director of 





the music department of Alberta Col- 
lege, a representative number of teach- 
ers attending. Henry McCleary, 
A.T.C.L., vocal teacher, was appointed 
secretary. 

Edmonton’s Symphony is nearing the 
end of its first season, seven concerts 
having been given. The symphony is 
maintained by paid-up subscriptions se- 
cured by personal canvass of the mem- 
bers before the first concert is given and 
thus the financial end of the organiza- 
tion is successfully taken care of. At 
the last two concerts ballot papers were 
given out to the subscribers so that the 
numbers best liked at previous concerts 
might be voted for and combined as the 
concluding concert program for the sea- 


son. Albert Weaver Winston is con- 
ductor. 
Kathleen Parlow was heard in the 


MacDougall Auditorium last night. The 
large auditorium was well filled and the 
audience was most appreciative. Lively 
interest was awakened by the fact that 
the violinist is an Alberta girl, a na- 
tive of the neighboring city of Calgary. 
Miss Parlow and her mother were the 
guests of lLieut.-Governor and Mrs. 
Brett at Government House. Fred 
Melsom Gee of Winnipeg was the art- 
ist’s accompanist. M. H. T. A. 


LOWELL, MAss.—Professor MacDou- 
gall of Wellesley College, and the Wel- 
lesley Choir presented a delightful pro- 
gram at All Souls’ Church recently. 








What Satisfies You in a Singer? 
oice—Artistry—Diction—Musicianship 


RTHUR HACKETT 











‘In, everything he essayed 
there was a quality which 
marked him a tenor ina thou- 


*‘Arthur Hackett proved him- 
self to be a tenor of the first 
magnitude.”’— Los Angeles 
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sand.”’—Pittsburgh 


Sun. 








VOICE 


“His voice is of large and pure tenor 
quality, unclouded, unshakable, un- 





Eve. Herald. 








Tenor 


Possesses All These Attributes— 


ARTISTRY 


“His work is sincere and marked by 
artistic finesse.”’—-San Francisco Chron- 





H. T. Parker, Boston Tran- 


forced.”’ - 
ee ee 


script. 


“His naturally beautiful tenor voice 





has been so finely schooled that it obeys 
the singer's every command.”—Buffalo 
Express. 


“Mr. Hackett has a voice of unusual 





beauty and of ample power.”’—Detroit 
Times. 
“Arthur Hackett has a tenor voice 


of purest quality.’’—-James H. Rogers, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





icle.” 


“His versatility was surprising, though 
one recognized from the start his artistic 
stature.” —Philadelphia Globe. 


“He is really an artist, rare among 
male singers, with both intelligence and 





’ 


taste.”’ Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


“He was thoroughly artistic and satis- 


Buf- 





fying in whatever he presented.” 





falo Express. 


DICTION 


“His French diction was really noth- 


ing short of amazing.” Herman 





Devries, Chicago American. 

“One of the chief delights of Mr. 
Hackett’s singing is his enunciation, 
which is at all times clear and distinct.”’ 





MUSICIANSHIP 


“He sang with the musician’s sense 
a 





‘of phrase and structural proportion.” 





and musicianship.” 


Boston Post. 


“Mr. Hackett is a tenor with brains 
New York Evening 





Detroit Times. 


“He sang with enunciation which 
precluded the possibility of the loss of 
even a syllable.” 





Springfield Union. 





“His diction was a joy to the listener, 
: cman os ' 
so clear it was and fluent.”’—Hamilton 


(Ont.) Spectator. 





. ” 
ctan. 


style.” 
pate Aan 


Post. 


“He is not only a singer but a musi- 
Chicago Daily Journal. 





“Has 


+] 


excellent musicianship and 





Chicago Tribune. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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“A voice of gold, a personality of compelling magnetism and a charm of portraiture 
that is beyond compare” writes a reviewer about 


ANNA CASE 


whose second tour of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest has been an 
unprecedented success, before great audiences everywhere. 


ANNA CASE GIVEN RECEPTION 
SUCH AS ONLY SHE HAS WON 


TACOMA AUDIENCE EVINCES ALMOST 
INSATIABLE DEMAND FOR HER 
SINGING. 


Anna Case's Masterly Singing and © 
Personal Charm Captivate 
Large Audience 


(Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Friday, February 
II, 1921) 


3y EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG. 


Whether she elects to sing an aria from an 
immortal opera, or a daring little encore of no 
musical consequence, Anna Case’s power to 
sway an audience is unfailing. Last evening at 
Meany Hall, the famous soprano’s electric per- 
sonality and voice of big, dramatic quality, won 
her a popular triumph such as only artists of 
high rank can ever hope to attain. . . . The 
throng enjoyed every phrase of every song on 
Miss Case’s program and was insistent for 
more. 

Miss Case literally charms. She is impres- 
sive; she possesses an acute sense of dramatic 
values, 











(Tacoma Daily Ledger, Friday, February 
18, 1921.) 


By KATHERINE HUNT. 


Anna Case left a lasting impression on her 
audience at the Tacoma Theater last evening— 
an impression which will always bring to mind 
a picture of the graceful beauty of the famous 
soprano as well as the glorious tones of her 
greatest gift—her voice. Even if Miss Case 
did not possess that golden voice she would yet 
be a most charming woman, but the voice, to- 
gether with her personality, make her irre- 
sistible. 

It is doubtful if any artist who has ever 
appeared in Tacoma, unless it was the first 
time Miss Case appeared here two years ago, 
received such a reception as she did last eve- 
ning. 


MISS ANNA CASE IS GREETED 
BY PACKED HOUSE 


DISPLAYS VOICE OF VELVETY QUALITY 
IN PROGRAM OF UNUSUAL VARIETY. 
(Spokane Spokesman-Review, February 

9, 1921.) 


ARTIST DEVELOPS DEEPER EMOTION- 
ALISM, WHICH SURPRISES AND 
DELIGHTS MOST ARDENT 
ADMIRERS. 





(Los Angeles Examiner, Sunday, March 13.) 
By FLORENCE LAWRENCE. 


Anna Case brought a new quality to -her sing- 
ing yesterday when she appeared before a mati- 
nee audience which crowded the Auditorium. 

Not content to shine as a lyric artist, with 
crystalline voice and unusually charming per- 
sonality, Miss Case has broadened and devel- 
oped her art with surprising results. With 
deeper emotionalism, a sympathetic timbre 
which surprised and delighted even her most 
ardent admirers, and richer tone coloring, she 
showed herself yesterday as one of the most 
interesting artists of the year. 


LIMPID TONES OF ANNA 
CASE CHARM HEARERS 


SONG ENTHUSIASTS AT COLUMBIA 
ENJOY WELL PRESENTED NUMBERS 


(San Francisco Chronicle, Monday, February 
21, 1921.) 


By RAY C. BROWN. 


Anna Case attracted a large audience of song 
enthusiasts to the Columbia Theater yesterday 
afternoon and rewarded them with a score of 
charmingly presented numbers. Among re- 
citalists she is one of the most skillful of tonal 
painters in her particular genre. 








The diva was in splendid voice, and its in- 
finite capacity for expression found full scope 
in a program which had wide variety. Her 
beautiful legato, founded on remarkable breath 
control, was never more in evidence than in the 
three opening numbers, whose apparent sim- 
plicity mark the acme of the classic composer’s 
art. The sequence of sentiment culminated in 
Handel’s “Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
followed by the “Girometta” of Sibella, a com- 
plete contrast in its captivating gayety and 
playful humor. 


ANNA CASE AS SOLOIST GIVEN 
OVATION FOR HER ARTISTIC SINGING. 


(Oregon Sunday Journal, Portland, Feb. 13.) 


© Strauss-Peyton 


The tall, graceful and handsome prima donna 


Anna Case Delights Big Audience het nd handsome prima don 
With’ Afternoon of Song © ANNA CASE CHARMS HER AUDIENCE HERE = from Gounos's “Romeo and Juliet” and com 


pletely captivated the audience, for which she 


had to respond with several extra numbers. 
Her voice is large and of remarkable clarity 





(Sen Hewnctece ag, Post, February BEAUTIFUL SINGER POSSESSES VOICE AND PERSONALITY 





UNEXCELLED. ra , 

Anna Case gave a song recital yesterday and lends itseif delightfully to coloratura pas- 
te at the Columbia Theater and regret CSinse Wiest: Winiiall- Rhaead sages as those scored in the Gounod aria..... 
that she is not to give a s ite ‘or orth Record, March 20.) : ~ 
general toda apo. - os : woens emery an be . on “ In the last group Miss Case had to repeat 
me = ) nae Hyp ge . the good A voice of gold, a personality of compelling magnetism, and a charm “Nightwind” by Farley, and “Rain” by Cur- 
. une to hear her. it was an audience of of portraiture that is beyond compare, are the ties with which this ing . abe ‘ 
flattering proportions and a tribute to the im- beautiful and gifted singer binds her listeners so closely to her in ad-  '2™ #4 then give four extra numbers and 
Seog mae by the gifted young American _ miration that they are loath to leave when the last sound of her beau- bow acknowledgment of the applause almost 
soprano in her previous appearances here. tiful voice, and the last smile of her radiant face has faded away. times innumerable. 
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Says Women’s Clubs Are Greatest Force for Popularization of Music 








But They Are No Longer the 
Only Foree for Better 
Music, Declares Paul Alt- 
house, After Long Tour — 
Denies that Tenor and 
Temperament Are Synony- 
mous — Hope for Present 
Generation of American 
Singers Is Concert Field 


66 HERE’S daddo, daddo, daddo?” 

Ritamary Althouse is prodigal 
of smiles, but only a close listener and 
indeed one who had her father, Paul 
Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, as interpreter, could make out 
the text of the song which she was sing- 
ing to herself. 

“She’s got me here, all right enough, 
now,” Mr. Althouse laughs. “But you 
can scarcely wonder that she sings this 
song almost more than ‘go to sleep, my 





















































baby,’ which she was inspired to by the 
ry gift of her first rag-doll. She doesn’t 
see her daddo very often these days, 
when he’s on the road for fifteen weeks 
at a time. Fifteen weeks of engage- 
ments and not one canceled, by the 
way, is a record which I feel I may 
be proud of. In all the time I have been 
doing concert work I have missed but 
e. ] —_" . , 
ae eee te Pid gen Boner: Left: Paul Althouse and “a pemeene. Rudolph Gruen, Being Entertained by the Sun-maid Raisin Company in Fresno 
They aren’t to me and never shall be, —_ ight: The Artists Looking at Six Althouses in Sherman, Tex : 
pray heaven! I can’t tell you how many’ who earn my gratitude that way. You Car ‘ormac . : - . 
times I’ve been asked by hotel clerks, hear it said often enough that the atti- _of iaieaa, sade doe tae oe — city, the only force for better 
And do you a a —- 7 tude toward music throughout this coun- any time; other artists, especially Ameri- ‘Delights of the Road 
os 1% can b pape d a - re i is changing from day to day. You cans, must depend on the favor of the “On this “ai ginny 
samples ; -_ - “id a Ah u hear it said so often that I suppose it particular community in which they are e ‘a we loes Come 5 wae mene teen 
don’t scold the -*« clerks who take me sounds like buncombe. But it isn’t. I’ve to appear. The women’s clubs have done pire t 1e guest of some large business 
for a ew. Sometimes I’d — seen a very decided change for the bet- the biggest work of any single force in eee a In Fresno, Cal., I was enter- 
pei Mr them or _ secing edhe er- ter in the years I’ve been concertizing, this country for the popularization of Sr by the Raisin Growers’ Associ- 
z ence between me and a regular human and not the least evidence of this I find music, and one should give them heartiest i. They took me all through the 
American man. in the new cordiality of the business praise. But they are no longer what Sun-maid plant, and I can tell you, 
The hotel clerks aren’t the only ones men. An artist with a Galli-Curci or they were a few years since, in more [Continued 23] 
“9 ed on page 
For Your Interpretive Number 
6e 
THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
P 
66 a “ wy? al = | Try al wy ry. s al % T al T 
HE IS A MASTER OF INTERPRETATION. HE HAS A FINE VOICE 
AND VITALITY OF STYLE.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
“HIS FINELY IMAGINATIVE INTERPRETATIONS AND ABSO- 
LUTE MASTERY OF HIS VOCAL RESOURCES WERE AT ONCE 
MANIFEST.”—Boston Globe. 
“HE IS AN ARTIST THROUGH AND THROUGH.” 
Max Situ, NV. Y. American. 


“—_FINE PHRASING,—CLEAR DICTION,—HIS VOICE HAD RICH- 
NESS AND WARMTH.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“HE SEEKS INCESSANTLY INTENSITY OF TRUTH AND EX. 
PRESSION, SIGNIFICANCE OF CHARACTERIZATION—THERE 


WAS SAVAGE POWER IN HIS PRESENTATION OF GRETCHANI- 
NOFF’S ‘MY NATIVE LAND.’ ” 
RicHarp Aupricu, New York Times. 











“CREATED ALWAYS A SATISFYING IMPRESSION OF HAVING 
HIMSELF MASTERED THE SPIRIT OF EACH PARTICULAR 
SONG.”—KATHARINE SPAETH, New York Evening Mail. 








Concert Season 1921-22 Now Booking 











Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 329A Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Vocal Teaching: Profiteerage or Profession? 


Lazar S. Samoiloff Discusses His Course for Prospective Teachers—Personality More Im- 
portant Than Pedagogie Principle—Faithful Adherence to Simple Regimen the Only 


Panacea for Vocalists’ Ills 














¢¢ A GIRL came to me the other day,” 
said Lazar S. Samoiloff, the vocal 
teacher—and paused. His pause said 
even more clearly than his next words, 
“She was a foolish girl!—She wanted to 
take some singing lessons, ‘only a few, 
because what I want to learn is not how 
to sing but how to teach others to sing.’ 
It would be better if people who have 
that attitude toward the teaching of 
singing were to teach violin. You have 
to do more than play badly on a violin 
to ruin it. 
“I do conduct a special course for 


teachers of singing, but the first thing 
I require of them is the ability to sing 
themselves. Besides this, they must at- 
tend a certain number of classes and 
lectures under me. Sometimes I have 
them accompany other pupils at my les- 
sons. Before they are graduated from 
this course, they have to teach, under 
my supervision, in a room near enough 
to mine so that without my presence act- 
ing as a restraint I can listen and note 
what progress a pupil is likely to make 
under such tuition. I do not believe 
there is any one perfect method in the 
teaching of singing. If the teacher 
knows how to sing himself and has a 
practical grasp of the psychology of 
teaching, he has the only qualifications 
which one can fairly formulate. The 
rest must be left to the judgment of 
the public. What creates a liar? A 
listener. What makes singing teachers 
promise the impossible? The foolish 
demands of their pupils. Who, in busi- 
ness or any other art than singing, would 
undertake to guarantee anyone a return 
of more than a small percentage on an 
investment? Yet the parents of every 
singing girl want almost a written guar- 
antee that she will make millions if she 
studies. If a singer is successful, the 
public says, ‘What a gorgeous voice,’ 
and forgets the teacher. When the 
artist is bad, everybody is on the trail 
of the teacher. Why not reverse the 
process? 

“The possibilities of a young singer 
can be infinitely better gauged by setting 
her up before a public than by inviting 
all the voice teachers in New York City 
to criticise her. The teacher cannot at 
most do more than guide the pupil. 
Therefore I say that the prime business 
of a teacher is to find out whether a 
prospective pupil is really gifted. 
Secondly, he should make the pupil feel 
confidence in his ability to develop to 
the full such gifts as that particular 
pupil may possess. This the teacher can 
best do by showing him that it is not 
for the sake of the money recompense 
that he is working with him. A pupil 
should never be allowed to go away from 
a lesson discouraged. However badly 
he may do, he might always have done 
worse. It is the teacher’s mission to 
spur him on to the heights, and one 
always climbs quicker when one is 
happy. The quality of the voice reflects 
the mood of the singer. Of course, with- 
out the proper scientific basis no voice 
can show at its best; but it is even truer 
that beautiful tones are physical impos- 
sibilities to a singer who is feeling ag- 
gravated, harassed, depressed. 

“Aside from all these delicate ques- 
tions of psychology, there is a certain 
simple physical regimen which no singer 
should depart from. The healthy voice 
belongs to the healthy body. Of para- 
mount importance is sleep. Singers 
should take particular care to keep reg- 
ular hours. The sleep you get between 
ten and twelve o’clock is the most bene- 
ficial of the whole night, and the loss of 
this sleep cannot be made up by lying 
abed for hours next morning. Singers 
ought to go to bed early and make sure 
of from eight to ten hours’ rest. Often 
when singers get cold or feel otherwise 
indisposed, staying in bed for twenty- 
four hours will do more good than any 
amount of doctoring. 


Diets for Singers 


“In the matter of food, I am inclined 
to be sceptical of the elaborate diets 
which are sometimes prescribed. It is 
established beyond question, however, 
that certain foods are injurious to the 
voice. Singers ought always to avoid 
nuts, spicy foods or those containing 








Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York Vocal 
Instructor 


much salt and pepper, butter—this espe- 
cially on the day of an appearance— 
and sweet or starchy things, including 
bread, since these last have a fattening 
tendency. Meat should never be eaten 
more than once a day. The mainstay 
of a singer’s diet, I believe, should be 
fresh vegetables. A brisk walk of forty 
or fifty city blocks should be taken daily, 
and a few minutes every day should also 
be devoted to such simple exercises as 
body-bending and knee-bending. In ex- 
ercise it is regularity that counts. Such 
sports as swimming and riding are of 
course also to be highly recommended. 
“Besides the observance of these sim- 
ple rules and the faithful pursuit of his 
vocal studies, the student of singing 
ought to practise piano at least an hour 
a day; his singing practise should be 
divided into two or three daily periods 
of twenty to thirty minutes each. The 
study of languages is imperative, and 
sight-reading is of the first importance. 
I always expect my pupils to attend con- 
certs and operatic and dramatic per- 
formances as part of their cultural edu- 
cation, but there is no excuse for a 





of Voice 








Lecture Classes in Technique 
and Repertoire 


Weekly Recitals—Oratorio Performances 


WZ 


| @ MORE THAN SIXTY A. Y. CORNELL PUPILS ARE 
HOLDING SOLO POSITIONS IN LEADING CHURCHES 


pupil’s staying out late more than a 
couple of nights a week. 

“But when all the drudgery is over, 
the final test must lie with the personal- 
ity of the singer himself. If the singers 


would feel more and pretend less, they 
would give more pleasure to their hear- 
ers. I prefer a tenor with a soul to one 
with a high C. If the singer will only 
forget himself and think only of the 
music he is delivering, success will be- 
come his middle name. Words which 
come from the heart of the singer go 
into the heart of the hearer. How care- 
ful, then, the singer must be that his 
heart does not lie!” A. M. 





Fernando Guarneri, baritone, has been 
engaged for the réle of Amonasro in the 
concert production of “Aida” to be given 
at the Maine Festival next October. 








New Building N earing Completion 








for the Cornish School of Music 











Lotta Madden, Soprano; Theodore Spiering, Violinist and Conductor; 


Harriet 


McConnell, Miss Madden’s Accompanist; Nellie C. Cornish, of the Cornish School 
of Music, and Calvin Brainerd, Secretary of the School, Photographed After 
a Tour of the New Building of the School 


EATTLE, WASH., April 19.—That the new building of the Cornish School of 
Music is rapidly passing from the status of a dream to that of a brick-and- 
mortar reality is evidenced by this photograph of .a merry party which has just 


finished locking it over. 


Lotta Madden, the New York soprano, who has been 


making a concert tour of the Pacific Coast, who is shown at the extreme left, is in 
obvious agreement with Theodore Spiering, the violinist and conductor, as to the 


merits of the edifice. 


Next to Mr. Spiering is Harriet McConnell, who has trav- 
eled with Miss Madden as her accompanist. 


To Nellie C. Cornish, who is imme- 


diate neighbor to Miss McConnell on the right, is due the credit not only for the 
new building but for the entire growth of the Cornish School of Music, which 


has been her creation from the first. 
secretary of the school. 





Beside her stands her aid, Calvin Brainerd, 


From July 4th to August 14th 


The A, Y, CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Send to Studio 607, Carnegie Hall, New York, for 
pamphlet circular giving full details 
about course of study 


NORMAL COURSES for TEACHERS 
AND SINGERS 


© Underwood ¢ Underwood 
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Opinions of the Press 
After New York Recital of 


ALFRED 


BOSWELL 


NEW YORK 
APRIL 18th 











Mr. Boswell is an individualist at the piano. 


—Morning World. 


Mr. Boswell’s technique and interpretation made 
a most admirable impression.—Evening Mail. 


A man of intelligence and a hard worker, he 
approached his task with energy, bringing to his 
interpretations vigor and force.—Herald. 


DIFFERENT RECITAL BY ALFRED BOSWELL 
American Pianist Displays Intelligent and Sympathetic 
Interpretations at Town Hall 

Alfred Boswell, an American pianist of more 
than average ability, was heard in recital at the 
Town Hall last evening, where he presented a 
program just a little different from the cut-and- 
dried form used by so many pianists earlier in 
the season. 

Mr. Boswell’s manner of playing is direct, 
intelligent and sympathetic. His strength and 
sureness of his composer and himself were de- 
veloped in the Bach “Organ Prelude and Fugue” 
in E minor, with which he opened the program, 
and his diversity of style and tone production 
were well shown in the seven Chopin Preludes 
and a Ballade which he used for his second 
group. 

Emile R. Blanchet was represented on the pro- 
eram by a number of small selections delight- 
fully interpreted by Mr. Boswell. Other com- 
posers were Granados, Albeniz and Liszt. 


—Telegraph. 











Management 


MARC LAGEN 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PREMIERE OF KELLEY SCORE 





“Pilgrim’s Progress’ Pro- 
duced by Apollo Club—Mr. 
Hislop in Recital 


CuicaGo. April 19.—Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” was given 
its first Chicago performance last night 
by the Apollo Musical Club at Orchestra 
Hall. Probably no more elaborate or 
complex work was ever taken up by the 
organization in all its forty-nine years 
of existence. The composer has writ- 
ten a highly learned score, modern in 
manner, and in a style that frequently 
approximates the operatic more than the 
grave, conventional oratorio of old. 

There were passages which from their 
high range caused extra effort on the 
part of the soprano section, but the work 
had been so well rehearsed that no er- 
rors in performance were. audible. No 
less than seven soloists were necessary 
for the performance, and the num- 
ber of réles was so great that even with 
these each artist was obliged to sing 
from one to four parts each. The solo- 
ists were Theodore Harrison, Walter 
Boydston, Arthur Kraft, Eugene Dress- 
ler, Herbert Gould, Mae Graves Atkins 
and Ethel Benedict. 

The Chicago Woman’s Chorus took its 
place in the choral body to sing the spe- 
cial passages written for the Celestial 
Voices, and the Chicago Symphony 
played the instrumental score. Harri- 
son M. Wild conducted the large body, 
and Edgar A. Nelson gave expert addi- 
tion to the tonal volume at the organ. 

Joseph Hislop, who was frequently ap- 
plauded during the winter for his per- 
formance of tenor réles with the Chicago 
Opera, returned to the city last night 
to sing in a performance at the Audi- 
torium for the benefit of the Scottish Old 
People’s Home. He was in fine voice, 
and was heard in a stirring and excel- 
lently executed performance of Verdi’s 
“Celeste Aida.” 


The Kiltie Band, an organization of 
pipes and drums, opened the program. 
Further enjoyment was furnished by Os- 
car Nicastro, ’cellist, who was heard in 
a “Chanson Hongroise” of his own com- 
position and a piece by Paganini. In 
addition to his operatic numbers, Mr. 
Hislop sang several groups of songs, 
standard art works, songs by Scandi- 
navian composers and some folksongs of 
Scotland and the Hebrides. 

Edna Gansel, a talented young Chi- 
cago violinist, gave a recital at Kimball 
Hall last night. Her principal number 
was the ungrateful but enormously dif- 
ficult Joachim concerto, to which she 
gave a highly creditable performance. 
Her technique is well developed, her tone 
pleasant and her style musicianly. 
Among the rest of her program was 
Corelli’s “La Folia,” a French group 
and the Sauret-Dimond “Staccato Ca- 
price.” Her audience was large and 
appreciative. E. C. M. 





Francis Pangrac Directs Choral Society 


Francis Pangrac, tenor, who is also 
director of music at the Church of the 
Healing Christ which meets at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, led his choral society in 
an attractive program at the Boone 
Studios in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. Bedrich Vaska, Bo- 
hemian ’cellist, assisted the chorus, play- 
ing four numbers in fine style. Other 
soloists were Evelyn Graham-Smith, con- 
tralto, and Gustave Rothe, tenor. Art- 
istic accompaniments were played by 
Mme. Anna Fuka-Pangrac. 





Ganz Returns from Havana Visit 


Rudolph Ganz and Mrs. Ganz returned 
to the United States from Havana on 
April 18, after a stay of one week in the 
Cuban capital, during which time Mr. 
Ganz gave three recitals at the National 
Theater. All three concerts were well 
attended, and both public and press were 
enthusiastic. At the last recital five 
encores had to be given. 








Althouse Sees Women’s Clubs 
as Powerful Music Force 





[Continued from page 21] 





it was fun. Rudolph Gruen, the pianist, 
who traveled with me, and I consumed 
twelve boxfuls of California figs on our 
trip—perhaps it’s our appetite for fruit 
that keeps us in such fighting trim—but 
every raisin hereafter will have a new 
flavor of personal interest for us. Last 
year, in an Oklahoma town, they took 
me through a glass coffin factory. I 
haven’t had a chance yet to see whether 
the personal factor adds to the interest 
of coffins as well as raisins. In Dayton, 
Ohio, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany entertained me. In Detroit it was 
automobiles. 

“Music, once admitted to a _ typical 
American city, weaves itself into the 
popular life inextricably. While one is 
often asked for operatic arias—lI’ve had 
a request for the ‘Liebestod,’ yes, and 
for instrumental compositions too!—the 
general American public is not like that 
element in the big centers which sup- 
ports the opera. American operatic 
enterprises would be fine; granted. But 
we simply haven’t got any, as yet. The 
hope for the present generation of sing- 
ers in this country is the concert field. 
There they come into closest touch with 
their countrymen. Instead of parasitic 
opera houses, high school auditoriums 
are generally the scene of recitals, be- 
yond the extreme East. These audi- 
toriums seat from 800 to 1500. Special 





rates are offered to the school children, 
and then in Texas and Oklahoma one 
finds artist-courses offered in the private 
schools and colleges as part of the regu- 
lar curriculum. For $10 the students 
may hear eight or ten really first-class 
concerts. 


Want Songs in English Everywhere 


“My own long suit is songs in Eng- 
lish—American songs in English. From 
the old classic type of program I have 
swung around to one which gives about 
half its space to songs in the vernacular. 
I always carry sixty or seventy songs, 
enough for three entirely different pro- 
grams, to meet the taste of various com- 
munities. The English songs, I find, are 
wanted everywhere; and from Vancouver 
down the Pacific Coast to Florida, and 
back again to Lincoln, Neb., for a re- 
engagement from earlier in the season, 
this tour taught me that English diction 
is the most important thing in the Ameri- 
can concert singer’s equipment. Out of 
the 500 songs which I looked over last 
season, the few I picked have been 
serious in character, and out of these 
few some two or three have proved them- 
selves as vitally attractive to my audi- 
ences as some of the finest things in the 
classic song-literature. If I could carry 
Ritamary and her little sister with 
me in my sample-case, concert touring 
would meet my ideal of the perfectly 


19? 


happy life! D. J. T 











Address for particulars 


Sec’y George Hamlin 
1070 Madison Ave. 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


SUMMER COURSE for SINGERS 
and TEACHERS 


LAKE PLACID—ADIRONDACK MTS. 
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After June First—Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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CAPACITY AUDIENCE 
HEARS SINGERS CLUB 


N. Y. Male Chorus Gives 
Second Concert — Girl 
Violinist Surprises 
At its second private concert, given 
in Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, April 
21, the Singers Club of New York, now 
in its eighteenth season, had the satis- 


faction and inspiration of a capacity 


audience to which to sing. The ap- 
plause which greeted the various choral 
and solo numbers was proportionate. 
Richard Henry Warren was in his ac- 
customed place as conductor, and the 
club president, Frank Seymour Hastings, 
sang among the basses. One of the lat- 
ter’s compositions, “Waitin’ for de 
Moon,” was among the most applauded 
numbers of the evening, part of it being 
repeated and Mr. Hastings being called 
upon to share in the approbation given 
the club and its soloist, Earle Tucker- 
man, whose mellow voice gave added 
charm to the Negro lilt. Assisting 
artists were Lillian Fuchs, violinist, and 
Ada Pratt, soprano, the former playing 
a group of solo numbers and the latter 
singing solo passages with the club in 
the concluding number of the program, 
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CHICKERING PIANO USED 


the Schubert-Liszt “Great is Jehovah, 
the Lord.” Mr. Tuckerman also was 
heard in a solo group, effectively sung, 
to which he added an encore number. 
Miss Fuchs, a younger sister of Josef 
Fuchs, one of the more promising 
younger violinists, was the surprise of 
the evening. Scarcely in her ’teens, she 
yet drew a full, firm and mellow tone 
from her violin and played with excep- 
tional poise and assurance. Her pres- 
entation of the Bach air on the G string, 
the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic Dance in 
G Minor, and the “Meistersinger” Prize 
Song was such as to prompt high ex- 
pectations for her future. 
The club sang German’s “Rolling 
Down to Rio,’ Maley’s “Lass O’Mine,” 
with incidental solo by Mr. Tuckerman; 
Férnudd’s “Dotty Ditty,” as edited by 
Kurt Schindler; Weinwurm’s “Sunday 
Morning,” Dickinson’s “Music When 


Soft Voices Die,” a group of “national” 
songs which included the English “John 
Peel,” the Scotch “Loch Lomond,” with 
incidental solo by Harold Fowler; the 
Russian “Volga Boat Song,” and the 
American “My Old Kentucky Home”; 
and, in its final group, Schumann’s “Lo- 
tus Flower,” the old Welch “All Through 
the Night,’’ with incidental solo by Ed- 
ward V. Coffrain, besides the numbers 
already mentioned. 

The music was all well adapted to 
male chorus singing and Director War- 
ren achieved his effects solidly and ef- 
fectively, with a tone quality generally 
good and an ample range of dynamics. 
Most of the numbers were sung a cap- 
pella and there was some dropping in 
pitch, especially in quieter singing. For 
numbers’ requiring accompaniments, 
Ralph L. Grosvenor was at the piano or 
organ and Irving G. Davis at the piano. 





EL PASO HEARS CHICAGO 
COMPANY IN TWO OPERAS 





“Tosca” and “Carmen” Given with Stars 
in Cast—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Presents Program 


Eu Paso, Tex., April 23——The two 
performances at the beginning of the 
month by the Chicago Opera Association 
at Liberty Hall proved to be the bril- 
liant event of a busy season. Rosa 
Raisa’s Tosca was splendid. At the last 


moment Riccardo Martin was substituted 
for Edward Johnson as Mario. He sang 
his part in a way that left little to be 
desired. Giacomo Rimini was Scarpia 
and Pietro Cimini conducted. 

On the second night Mary Garden sang 
Carmen. Lucien Muratore and Georges 
Baklanoff provided their usual fine 
performances. Margery Maxwell as 
Micaela was admirable and Carmen Pas- 
cova also did well. Giorgio Polacco won 
immense favor by his conducting. 

The New York Philharmonic stopped 
here recently on its way to the Pacific 


FRANCES NASH 
PIANIST 


DIRECTION, EVELYN HOPPER 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. 





coast.. Mr. Stransky led his men with 
customary vigor and reached a stirring 
climax in the Tchaikovsky tone poem, 
“Francesca de Rimini.” He also con- 
ducted Bach’s Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue, excerpts from Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde,” and the Beethoven “Leonore” 
No. 3. Mr. Hadley conducted his own 
“Culprit Fay” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol.” 

The Wade Hampton Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
presented Sonya Medvedieff, the Russian 
soprano; Lee Cronican, pianist, and 
Philip Sevasta, Italian harpist, in ar- 
tistic programs on two'successive eve- 
nings at the Hotel Paso del Norte. 

Alma Peterson appeared at Liberty 
Hall under the auspices of the local post 
of the American Legion. She delighted 
a large audience with her fine soprano 
voice. E. E. F. 





VERLAINE ILLUSTRATED 
BY POLDOWSKI SONGS 


Moods of Poet Projected at Recital by 
Composer, Aided by Cecile 
Sartoris’s Readings 





Moods of Verlaine were grouped and 
contrasted in the program which the 
composer, Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul), 
gave in the Town Hall Friday evening, 
April 22, with the assistance of Mme. 
Cecile Sartoris, a gifted reader. Three 
periods in the unhappy life of Verlaine— 
“Paysages,” “Illusion,” “Disillusion and 
Irony”—were discussed by Mme. Sar- 
toris, with readings of poems, and then, 
as illustrative of each period, Poldowski 
sang her own settings of Verlaine, also 
playing her own accompaniments. To 
conclude the program she presented a 
group of five piano solo numbers, thus 
appearing in four capacities on the one 
program, as composer, singer, accompa- 
nist and solo pianist. 

There were fourteen of the Poldowski 
songs, a number of which previously had 
been heard in New York concert halls. 
Gallic in spirit and treatment, their deli- 
cate tints and their fluent grace were 
somewhat in contrast with the more mod- 
ernistic effects sought in some of the 
piano pieces. The composer was more 
satisfying as a pianist than as a singer, 
and there can be no doubt that many 
of the songs would have been more effec- 
tive if they could have been presented 
by one with even the ordinary range of 
vocal dynamics and the ability to spin 
and float the tone. The composer man- 
aged, however, to interpret her numbers 
so as to present mood pictures in spite 
of her limitations of voice and style. 





LAROS ENDING TOUR 





Pianist Busy with Final 
of His Best Season 


Appearances 
So Far 


Engagements in New York State are 
at present occupying the time of Earle 
Laros, the pianist. After filling these, 
he will play in New Jersey, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. This season has 
been the most important in his career 
thus far. The chief feature of this win- 
ter has been the presentation of a series 
of historical programs under the aus- 
pices of the music departments of col- 
leges and schools of music. These prv- 
grams have ranged from the early Ital- 
ian school through the classic and ro- 
mantic periods, with a final program 
devoted to modern compositions. Mr. 
Laros played this season with the New 
York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky con- 
ducting, the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 2. 
Several orchestra dates are projected 
for him for next season. His list of 
earlier appearances includes three with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, and others with 
the Russian and the Volpe Orchestras, 
his vehicle being a different concerto for 
each of these engagements. 

The first half of next season has al- 
ready been almost entirely booked for 
the pianist. He is to tour through the 
Middle West, as far as Nebraska, for re- 
cital appearances. Later he will be 
heard through the South and West in 
in joint recital with Lydia Ferguson, 
soprano. 


Pansy Jacobs, Pianist, Makes Recital 
Début in Chicago 


CHIcAGO, April 20.—Pansy Eleanor 
Jacobs, a young Chicago pianist, pupil of 
Maurice Rosenfeld, made her first re- 
cital appearance at Kimball Hall last 
night, showing the evidences of careful 
study and a talent for the piano that 
makes such study available. She has 
a good tone and a good technical devel- 
opment. Her program was more or less 
conventional, but effective. E. C. M. 
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GIVE BENEFIT CONCERT 


Marie Narelle and Daughter, with Mr. 
Shuk, Heard at Carnegie Hall 


Marie Narelle, soprano; Rita Narelle, 
coloratura soprano; Kathleen Narelle, 
pianist, and Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, were 
the soloists at the concert given for the 
benefit of the Woman’s_ Hospital 
Alumnae Sick Benefit Fund in Carnegie 
Hall the evening of April 21. 

The major part of the program was 
given by Mme. Narelle and her two 
talented daughters. Mme. Narelle her- 
self sang charmingly songs of Allitsen, 
Haydn, Lehmann, Gretchaninoff, Rach- 
maninoff and a group of old English, 
Scotch and Irish numbers with a voice 
of considerable warmth and purity. The 
appearance of her two daughters on the 
same evening served as their New York 
début in concert. The pianist disclosed 
a clear-cut technique and admirable 
interpretative ability in Chopin’s G 
Minor Ballade, Sibelius’s ““Romance” and 
d’Albert’s Gavotte and Musette, while 
her sister scored in songs of Benedict 
and Bishop with flute obbligato by Louis 
P. Fritze. Both singers were later heard 
in duets. 

Mr. Shuk was cordially received with 
Alice Shaw, accompanist, in groups of 
Glazounoff, Lalo, Von Goens and Popper. 





Rosen Off for European Tour 


When Max Rosen appeared as soloist 
with the National Symphony on the eve- 
ning of April 24 in the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto he made his last appearance 
but one in America prior to his departure 
for a European tour which will comprise 
concerts in England, France, Holland, 
Italy and other countries. His first ap- 
pearance on this tour will be in recital 
in London. Among the orchestral con- 
certs already arranged for are several 
at the Augusteo in Rome under the di- 
rection of Molinari. 





Phoebe Crosby Engaged for Maine Fes- 
tivals 


Phoebe Crosby’s operatic experience 
will stand her in good stead when she 
sings Aida in costume at the Portland 
and Bangor (Me.) Festivals, Oct. 7 and 
11. Miss Crosby is a Maine girl and 
this will be her first important appear- 
ance in her home state since her ac- 
tivities as a New York concert artist. 





Fitzhugh Haensel to Accompany Schu- 
mann Heink to Orient 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the manager- 
ial firm of Haensel & Jones, with Mrs. 
Haensel, will accompany Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink on her tour of the Orient. 


VERTCHAMP 


CAPTIVATES SAINT LOUIS 


Exotic Costumes Lend Charm to 


Lipkowska Recitals. 
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Lydia Lipkowska, Russian Soprano, in Two Costumes Designed for Her by Nicolas Roerich 


YDIA LIPKOWSKA’S recent recital 

in Carnegie Hall was the inaugural 
of a series of from ten to fifteen unique 
programs. In this series the Russian 
soprano will interpret both ancient and 
modern Russian songs, in costumes de- 
signed for her by Nicholas Roerich, wizo 
is designing the scenery for Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera, “Snowflakes,” to be 


produced next year by the Chicago 
Opera Association. French period songs 
will be given in adapted costumes, and 
the last part of the program will be 
devoted to English songs, set off by 
the latest styles of dress. 

Although Mme. Lipkowska interprets 
songs from Greater Russia, she is a na- 
tive of Little Russia (the Ukraine). 
“Everyone sings in my country,” she 
says. “All the women have beautiful 


voices. But their songs are all either 
too melancholy or too gay, and that is 
the keynote of the Russian character— 
it knows no middle way. Russia is now 
passing through the darkest hour in her 
history. Her only hope is in the fact 
that: more and more the world, and es- 
pecially America, is beginning to un- 
derstand and appreciate Russian art; so 
they must soon begin to understand and 
appreciate the true soul of her people.” 





The party besides Mme. Schumann 
Heink and the Haensels will include 
Katharine Hoffmann, accompanist; 


George Morgan, baritone, and Ferdinand 
Schumann, Schumann Heink’s son. The 
party will sail from Vancouver on the 


Empress of Asia, April 28, for Japan 
where Schumann Heink opens her con- 
cert tour May 15 at the Imperial Thea- 
ter, Tokio. Five concerts have already 
been announced in that city, and, accord- 
ing to cabled information, four are al- 
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ready sold out. From Japan the party 
will proceed to China where the con- 
tralto will sing in principal cities, going 
thereafter to the Philippines and then 
on to India. She returns in the fall to 
resume her American tour. While in the 
Far East Mr. Haensel will investigate 
local conditions as regards musical man- 
agerial activities with a view of pre- 
senting other artists in this territory. 


Daniel Mayer Accompanies Levitzki to 


Australia 


Daniel Mayer left New York on April 
20 en route for San Francisco from 
where he will sail together with Mischa 
Levitzki on the Ventura on May 3 for 
Sydney, Australia. Mr. Levitzki will 
give at least twenty-five recitals in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand during the sum- 
mer under the Tait management. Fol- 
lowing the season there Mr. Levitzki will 
go to Europe for a year of rest and re- 
creation and will not return to America 
until the summer of 1922. Although 
Mr. Mayer has been booking his artists 
for Australia during the last thirty 
years this is the first time he has gone 
there himself. He will return to New 
York in September. During his absence 
the New York office will be in charge 
of his associate, Edward W. Lowrey. 





Britt to Succeed Shuk as Letz Quartet 
’Cellist 

There will be another change in the 
personnel of the Letz Quartet next sea- 
son. Lajos Shuk, ’cellist of the quar- 
tet during the past season, has decided 
to devote his time exclusively to recital 
work and his place will be taken by Hor- 
ace Britt, who has recently been asso- 
ciated with the San Francisco Orchestra 
and the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Mr. Britt, who was born in 
Antwerp, studied at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire under Delcart and Lavignac. 
After winning the first prize there he ap- 
peared as soloist with both the La- 
moureux and Colonne Orchestras, and 
later concertized in England. His 
American début was as soloist with the 
Chicago Orchestra and later he was first 
’eellist of the Philadelphia, Metropoli- 
tan and Boston Opera Orchestras. He 
was also an assistant conductor of the 
Boston Opera Company. Mr. Britt will 
come East in May to rehearse with Mr 
Letz and his new associates. 
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Art Publication Society to Hold 
Series of Summer Normal Courses 








LLOWING out its plan established 
five years ago, the Art Publication 
Society, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
is announcing a series of normal courses 


for piano teachers, to be held in various 
leading educational institutions at dif- 
ferent times during the summer. The 
normal courses contained in what is 
known as Group One are given entirely 
without charge. Both the instruction 
and use of necessary text material are 
absolutely free. 'The normal courses in 
this group will take place at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music June 28 to 
July 16, under the direction of Hugo 
Sederberg, Mrs. Edger Stillman Kelley 
and Mrs. Mary MacClure O’Hara; Tem- 
ple University in Philadelphia, July 5 to 
July 21, under the direction of LeRoy 
B. Campbell; Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, July 5 to July 23, under 
the direction of E. L. McFadden. 

Group Two is open to those who have 
passed the elementary and intermediate 
grades of the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons with the examining board 
of the society. These courses will be 
held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y., July 2 to Aug. 12, under the direc- 


tion of Arthur Edward Johnstone, Rob- 
ert Braun and Lewis G. Thomas; Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., July 4 to Aug. 11, under the di- 
rection of Alexander Henneman; Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., July 5 to July 23, under the 
direction of Frank Olin Thompson. 

There will also be a special normal 
course for Catholic sisters held from 
July 26 to Aug. 15, under the direction 
of E. L. McFadden at St. Martin’s Par- 
ish Hall, Louisville, Ky. 

More than 1000 teachers attended the 
free normal courses last summer and 
reports of applications indicate that en- 
rollment for the coming courses is al- 
ready rapidly being completed. Classes 
are necessarily limited to the number 
that can be taught efficiently. Applica- 
tions are being filed in the order of their 
receipt. 

The Art Publication Society’s Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons have been 
prepared by Leopold Godowsky as edi- 
tor-in-chief, together with the follow- 
ing co-editors: Josef Hofmann, Emil 
Sauer, W. S. B. Mathews, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Emerson Whithorne and Ar- 
thur Edward Johnstone. 





MILWAUKEE CHORUS 
IN JUBILEE FESTIVAL 


A Capella Choir Marks City’s 
Diamond Anniversary with 
Two-Day Celebration 


MILWAUKEE, April 23.—One of the 
leading choral events of the season was 


the two-day festival of the A Capella 
mixed chorus of 200 singers under the 
leadership of William Boeppler of Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. ' 

The two programs were given as a 
part of Milwaukee’s diamond jubilee 
which is being celebrated in a number 
of events. 

The chorus gave part-songs and was 
assisted the first night by a group of 
soloists. The second night was devoted 
to Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” 
Several thousand persons attended each 
of the performances at the Auditorium. 

Sophie Illing-Schmidt, soprano, sang 
numbers from “Tosca,” also composi- 
tions by Strauss and Tchaikovsky, re- 
vealing a voice of warmth, range and 
flexibility. Gustaf Holmquist, known as 
one of the finest bassos who visit this 
city, sang Handel’s “Hear Me Ye Winds 
and Waves” and Gounod’s “She Aione 
Charmeth My Sadness.” Frank Olin 
Thompson, one of Milwaukee’s leading 
concert pianists, played Chopin and Liszt 
numbers with genuine authority. Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, in a group of songs in- 
cluding Rubinstein and La Forge num- 
bers was accorded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

The chorus gave Mendelssohn’s set- 
ting of the Forty-third Psalm, Gounod’s 
“By Babylon’s Waters” and ne 
“To Thee, O Country.” Mr. Boeppler 
worked out his shading with extreme 
care. The Gounod number especially was 
filled with fine contrasts. 





The second night Schumann’s highly 
interesting work was heard for the first 
time here in at least twenty years. Mr. 
Kraft made an admirable impression in 
his solo work, and Mr. Holmquist did his 
small parts with distinction. Mme. 
Schmidt sang with a clear light voice. 
Smaller parts were admirably done by 
Milwaukee singers, Clementine Malek, 
soprano, and Elsa Bloedel, contralto. The 
orchestra of some fifty or sixty pieces 
acquitted itself well. 

Six or seven recalls were the rule on 
the appearance here of the two-pianists, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, with the 
Chicago Symphony, under the manage- 
ment of Margaret Rice. So cordial was 
the reception that Miss Rice immediately 
booked them to give a recital here next 
season. The numbers given included the 
Mozart Concerto in E Fiat and 2 work 
by Ropartz. The principal work by the 
orchestra was the Franck D Minor Sym- 
phony, which was admirably read. In 
the afternoon a children’s program was 
given to a packed house. The conductor, 
Frederick Stock, played the themes and 
induced the children to sing them. Anita 
Malkin, aged nine, daughter of the first 
‘cellist, was soloist. She is a most 
promising player. 

Under the guiding genius of Arthur 
Dunham of Chicago, the Lyric Glee Club 
of, some fifty men gave a splendid pro- 
gram with just the right balance. Among 
the best things were MacDowell’s 
“Cradle Song,” Deems Taylor’s “May 
Day Song,” and Clough-Leighter’s ‘Pos- 
session.” 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, the soloist, was 
received cordially, his ringing baritone 
excelling in numbers by Massenet, Car- 
penter, Homer, and Ward-Stephens. 





C. O. S. 
Cleveland Singers’ Club Aided by May 
Peterson 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 20.—The 


eighty-seventh concert of the Singers’ 
Club, of which Harvey B. Gaul is direc- 
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tor, had a particular attraction in the 
presentation of May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
soloist, with Stewart Ross as her accom- 
panist. For the club, George Gale 
Emerson and John Vandyke Miller were 
at the piano. The hundred-odd voices 
of the men choristers were heard to 
admirable advantage in a variety of 
numbers by Bullard, Rhodes, de Koven, 
Stair, Kramer, Bach-Gounod, Chami- 
nade, Campbell, and Handel. Besides 
her solo groups, which brought French 
and English songs familiarized by her 
recitals, Miss Peterson contributed in- 
cidental solos in several of the choral 
works. Her appearance was the signal 
for applause which increased in hearti- 
ness from number to number so that she 
had to give several more songs than the 
announced list provided for. Other in- 
cidental solos were well delivered by 
Harry M. Dunham, baritone; William 
Belt, tenor; R. George Anderson, Jr., 
tenor, and Milo E. Jordan, tenor, all 
members of the club. 


Give Joint Recital in Chicago 

Cuicaco, April 21.—Mrs. Louise 
Hattstaedt-Winter, Chicago soprano, 
and Amy Neill, violinist, appeared in 
joint recital at Kimball Hall last night. 
Mrs. Winter has a thorough understand- 
ing of the art of singing, and appeared 
to excellent effect in “A Song of India,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff and some Russian 
folk-songs in Efrem Zimbalist’s ar- 
rangement. Her voice has range and 
volume, her tone is accompanied by an 
excellent enunciation, and_ she _ inter- 
prets her numbers with intelligence and 
skill. Miss Neill made marked success. 
The night was rainy, an unideal condi- 
tion for violin strings, but she triumphed 
over all obstacles, playing with warmth 
of manner, technical facility and fine 
tone. E. C. M. 





Constance Eberhart, soprano, and 
Gordon Stanley, pianists, have been 
using many Cadman numbers at recent 
New York appearances. 
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VISITORS BRIGHTEN 
PORTLAND CALENDAR 


Tetrazzini and Matzenauer 
Move Oregonians to 
Demonstrations 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 23.—Luisa 
Tetrazzini, assisted by Max Gegna, 
‘cellist; J. Henri Bové, flautist, and 


Francesco Longo, pianist, appeared at 
the Auditorium before a large audience 
on April 11. 

Tetrazzini was in splendid voice and 
delighted her hearers with several of her 
best known operatic numbers. 

More than 350 persons, including in- 
mates of the Multnomah County poor 
farm and several auto loads of con- 
valescent soldiers, heard a Saturday 
afternoon concert by Mme. Tetrazzini 
and her company at the farm. Follow- 
ing her appearance at Community Chest 
headquarters, where Portland is raising 
$850,000 for charity, she gave her check 
for $200. 

Mme. Tetrazzini’s coast tour was 
under the management of W. H. Leahy 
of Los Angeles with William T. Pangle 
of Portland in charge of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Margarete Matzenauer is a_ great 
favorite with Portland concert audiences 





and she was received with enthusiasm 
when she sang here at the Heilig Theater 
on April 13. Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist, and Charles Carver, bass, 
were associated with the Metropolitan 
star. Mme. Matzenauer’s dramatic 
singing of Schubert’s “Erl King” made 
a deep impression and the aria “Mon 
Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” was beautifully 
interpreted. Two songs by La Forge, 
“Before the Crucifix” and “Supplication,” 
had to be repeated, and there were sev- 
eral extras. 

Mr. Carver sang a group of songs and 
was also heard in three duets with 
Matzenauer. Mr. La Forge received an 
ovation for his two piano solos—Concert 
Etude by McDowell and his own “Ro- 
mance.” He had to concede two encore 
items. The concert was under the man- 
agement of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

The final popular concert of the series 


conducted during the winter and spring’ 


by the City at the Municipal Auditorium 
was given Sunday afternoon, April 10. 
A chorus of twenty Chinese girls sang 
with Olga Roff as soloist. Harold Fong, 
tenor; James Fong, bass; Ed. Wong, 
harpist, and Clara and Edna _ Low, 
pianists, were heard. Mrs. Fred L. 
Olsen, well known Portland soprano, 
conducted, and Mrs. Olive Wickersham 
was accompanist. 

Robert Louis Barron, Portland vio- 
linist, was heard in an admirable recital 
on Sunday afternoon, April 10, assisted 
by Carl Grissen, violinist, and Ida May 
Cook, accompanist. 


A new musical organization rapidly 
coming into prominence is the Woman’s 
Ad Club Octet—Goldie Peterson, Ger- 
trude Porter, Blanch Berreth, Eunice 
Parker, Ruth Lange, Marie Dooley, Mar- 
guerite Denninghoff and Esther Chatten. 
Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed is the director 
and Mrs. W. B. Wolcott the accompanist. 

L. S. Pilcher, of Community Service 


of New York City, will conduct a free 
school to develop a large corps of volun- 
teer song leaders. Walter Jenkins, 
Portland’s community song leader, is 
meanwhile on a six months’ Chautauqua 
tour. Mr. Pilcher will be assisted in his 
work by Mrs. Pilcher. The two have 
just completed a similar course in 
Seattle. 





Mugnone Likely to Return and 
Head Capitol Theater Orchestra 








N spite of the fiasco of the recent 
operatic venture of the Italian Lyric 
Federation in New York, Leopoldo Mug- 


‘none, the eminent Italian conductor, may 


not be lost to America. When seen last 
week, Mr. Mugrone said that he was 
anxious to get back to Italy now, but 
that he hoped to come back in the 
autumn. 

“T want to run away now, back to 
my own country, to free my mind of 
the recent experience which has been 
one of the most, if not the most un- 
pleasant of my entire career. My in- 
tuition told me not to come and I held 


out for eighteen months, but the prop- 
osition as made finally seemed too good 














Stallings’ Personality Captivates 
at Recital — Smith, New York American, April 6 














—= STALLINGS 


NEW YORK PRESS OPINIONS 
RECITAL AEOLIAN HALL, APRIL 5 


Max Smith, New York American. 

A picturesque figure in a costume of orange hue that 
set off strikingly her brunette charms, Louise Stallings, 
tall and slim, sang yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall to 
an audience captivated as much almost by the gracious 
appeal of her personality as by the delicate persuasiveness 
of her musical speech. Good schooling is evident in the 
mezzo-soprano’s command of breath, musical intelligence 
in her phrasing, artistic sensibility in her grasp of poetic 
values. 


Henderson, New York Herald, April 6. 

“Miss Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, gave a song re- 
cital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. Her program 
was arranged on conventional lines, beginning with old 
Italian airs. A group of songs in German followed and 
was succeeded as usual by a group in French and one in 
English. -This young singer disclosed not only a voice 
of good natural quality but real talent for the interpre- 
tation of songs. Intelligence as well as feeling was dis- 
cernible in her delivery. She showed so much promise 
and so much achievement that there is reason to hope 
that she may have a successful future.” 


Aldrich, New York Times, April 6. 

“Louise Stallings, soprano, dark and slender, dowered 
by nature with a low, sweet voice, whose honeyed quality 
would be cloying but for her varied use of it, gave a first 
recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, assisted at 
the piano by John Doane. The latter groups included a 
charming pair by Fourdrain and two others dedicated to 
the singer by Constance Herreshoff.”’ 


Oscar Wild, New York Evening Journal, April 6. 


“Miss Stallings’ singing was one of those things that 
occasionally reward the patient, if reluctant, reviewer 
who perforce listens in the course of a season to a hun- 
dred and one ambitious but talentless young persons that 
have temporarily chosen the voice instead of babies as a 
vocation. Immediately she created the impression that 
she knew how to do what she was doing. She began her 
recital with a group of difficult but beautiful old Italian 
songs and enunciated their pretty verses with the gift 
of authentic pronunciation of a foreign language—for she 
is an ‘American.’ Moreover, she knew the style of their 
period and sang them with much proper feeling. There 
was an exquisite touch, for instance, to her singing of 
€accini’s lovely lyric, ‘Amarilli mia bella.’ There were 
both German and French songs on her program and her 
facility in these tongues was also exceptional. Her inter- 
pretative abilities were very considerable—a compound of 
intelligence and musical feeling.” 


The New York World, April 6. 


Artist Shows Nice Sense of Interpretative Values in Aeolian 
Hall 

“Louise Stallings gave a recital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall that provided enjoyment. Her voice is of 
pleasant quality and she sings with a good taste, style and 
a nice sense of interpretative values a programme that 
the soloist seemed to understand and with which she was 
in complete sympathy.” 
Gabriel in the New York Sun, April 6. 

“A programme which might well be taken as a model 











for charm and diversity introduced Louise Stallings, so- 
prano, in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. After an old 
Italian group of grace she sang in German from Jensen, 
so seldom heard now despite the immediate response 
whenever it is sung—Brahms and Hildach. Then La- 
parra and several Ravel and Fourdrain. In her English 
group she included Tom Dobson and some new sketches 
by Constance Herreshoff. Miss Stallings, young, slim and 
a vivid personality, in equally vivid costume, has the 
knack of finding and feeding her audience with pictur- 
esqueness. Her voice in its lower and middle registers is 
pleasing—her interpretations are full of vitality and 
drama. She was at her cleverest in the modern French 
group, where an excellent diction was her aid.” 


The Evening Telegrum, April 6. 


“Yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall a tall, attractive 
soprano named Louise Stallings made her first appearance 
here in concert, singing a programme of Italian, German, 
French and English songs. While not a singer with a 
great emotional message, there was a great deal of charm 
to her singing. She is an adept in interpreting both Ger- 
man and French music. Her voice has an agreeable mid- 
dle register. There was more charm in her recital than 
one expects from debutantes.” 


Miss Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, April 6. 


“Louise Stallings, who sang in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, had charm of her own as well as the gifts from 
admiring friends. She has a rich, mellow voice, tempera- 
ment and good diction. Her best group was the first, old 
Italian, all placed well within her scope. But she brought 
insouciance to Ravel’s ‘La Flute Enchantee,’ Fourdrain’s 
‘Le Vieux Moulin’ and ‘Fugitive,’ by Constance Herres- 
hoff, the latter dedicated to Miss Stallings.” 


For Available Dates Address MME. DEVINE, 1425 Broadway, New York 





to refuse. There I made my mistake. 
I do not blame anyone. The circum- 
stances were unfortunate, and I made 
an error of judgment. So, I want to 
get away from the surroundings con- 
nected with it. I am even moving to 
another hotel where I shall stop until I 
sail, which I hope to do the end of this 
month if I can obtain the sort of cabin 
I want. 

“But I may be back again in the au- 
tumn. The management of the Capitol 
Theater has made me a proposition that 
interests me very much. They will put 
an orchestra of large proportions at 
my disposal and I am to give two con- 
certs a day and acts from various operas. 
I have not signed any contract with them 
as yet, but I may do so. It sounds very 
attractive, and then I like America very 
much indeed in spite of what has hap- 
pened to me here, and all my dealings 
with Americans have been more than 
agreeable. 


Corrects a Misapprehension 


“The last time I talked to you, I 
asked you to say how deeply I appre- 
ciated the reception I, personally, had 
had here. Now there is another thing I 
want you to do for me. Shortly after 
the performance of ‘Aida,’ at the Lexing- 
ton, I was interviewed by a young lady 
from one of the daily papers. We 
talked in French, and perhaps I did not 
make myself quite clear, but a wrong 
impression was given by that interview. 
What I refer to is about the orchestra. 
I told the interviewer that the scenery 
and costuming of the performance were 
atrocious, the chorus fair and the solo- 
ists good. I meant to give the very 
highest praise to the orchestra, but here 
I was misunderstood and I want you 
now to correct the mistake. I can hon- 
estly say that never in my career have 
I had a body of men who worked more 
sincerely than they did, and the work 
of the orchestra in ‘Aida,’ in view of 
only four rehearsals, and the fact that 
the orchestra had never before played 
together as a unit I consider nothing 
less than a marvel. Not only that, but 
the personal attitude of the men, the 
whole-hearted way in which they gave 
me their attention and endeavored to do 
their best work under circumstances 
which were only a little less trying for 
them than for me, is something I can 
never forget or ever be sufficiently grate- 
ful for. 

“So, when I say good-bye at the end 
of the month, it may be only ‘a rive- 
dercv’ and I may be back here before - 
many months. Let us hope so at 
least!” 





New Concert Series Next Season for 
Columbus 


CoLuMBuUs, OHIO, April 16.—An- 
nouncement has been made of a new and 
attractive course of concerts to be given 
the coming season in the Deshler ball- 
room, under the management of Mar- 


garet Crawford, one of the prominent 
teachers of singing in this city. The 
series will be called “Chamber Music 
Concerts,” and the organizations and 
individuals to be heard include: London 
String Quartet; Frances Pelton Jones, 
harpsichordist; Flonzaley Quartet; Letz 
Quartet, Helen Stanley, soprano; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, and Samuel Gard- 
ner, violinist. ELLA MAY SMITH. 


COSTUME 
RECITALS 


for Young and 
Grown-up Caildren 


“Miss Bobby” 


BESLER 


Soprano 
‘‘A Program: of Re- 
freshirg Difference.’’ 
For available dates, 
etc., address 
50 BARROW ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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= te eaiaas ata bee & cartale ele- tones yesterday was a thrilling experience, sak ak as eee GE some sa Sibella, entitled “Bacio morto,” ‘“Can- in th 
> mental, vehement power rather than re- and the satisfaction in her skilful use of : rT 't ¢ Mahl = : zonetta” and “La Follia.’” There was ex- size | 
: sre rer ’ ‘ ap’ sa > ro 2A ; > > . Io >j rj yr 4 . ror 
= finement and subtlety; and is generally them was deep and thorough. Moreover, There were two of Mahler's ae Oe cellence too in the contralto’s singing of regal 
= deeply impressive. In her expression of aie emeniinth : t ts at the com- Miss Braslau’s program, two of his less the old cantata “L’Amorosa Lontananza Ma 
=f varied emotional moods by a changing this excellent equipment IS a Ss com successful and too plainly imitative of Bassani, whose voluminous publications adap\ 
=> color of the voice she showed skill. The mand of a woman of temperament, of 18 . che teh Stee 3 hides of cantatas for one voice might well be of M 
== Russian songs she sang in_ their original intelligence, of taste. efforts, and she had difficulty = See ransacked by contemporaneous | singers. been 
—— tongue; in English her enunciation was their poverty ; also a song by Erich Wolff, Mrs. Ethel Cave Cole provided judicious citals 
= for a ll —- — Miss Rn Miss Braslau was heard in a program “Eternal” (like the Mahler songs, sung accompaniments for Miss Braslau. than, 
<a Cave-Cole playec le accompaniments a ee , a dake = 4 ; 7 ; ess | 
>= with aoe at aed Sante ; calculated to tax a singer’s powers in in English), that somewhat naturally prodt 
= various ways. Besides the archaic airs found its inspiration in Erda’s music in ms ; times 
— mentioned above, it included in its early “Die Walkuere.” Miss Braslau unearthed Henry ry Fink—Evening Post POss | 
=}. Gill Gahricl._$ stage songs by Gustave Mahler and by a motet for solo voice, L’ Amorosa . i. 
ae ilbert abrieli—Sun Erich Wolff. Then Miss Braslau began a Lontananza,” from one of Gianbattista In that hall yesterday afternoon Sophie of tl 
= - : . Late Russian group by singing with perfect Bassani’s “Harmonica Festiva,” a fine Braslau made a sensation by her ad- “Ralt 
a With the postponement of Julia Culp’s fl ‘y and admirable skill in the employ- , mirable singing of a miscellaneous pro- and 
a — ead 4] 2! bey UchCY ANG SEmiranic & — i Seer example of the late seventeenth century : ’ . — P : 
FE. 4 singing until the evening of April 23 only nt of nuance and tone color the word- é' ; : ; gram of songs by Mahler, Rachmaninoff woulk 
=S one recital was left to the schedule of ment of nuance and to colo e wor style in the form, and this she sang with . oe eee! eee ee , did 1 
== Ni exiag ae less ‘“Vocalise’ by Mr. Rachmaninoff, a broad and moving nobility. Other songs Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cyril Scott, Walter satiat 
ced yesterday afternoon. But this one was which Mrs. Koshetz sang here at a re- _ ere jumped some pe aie to a Kramer, and others. When this admir- and 
= large and marked with importance. It . -—* trio of the output of Gabriele Sibella, now aes = ee ae ; tions. 
= ae tie ilient oie neaieel ter Sodlsta cent concert of the Schola Cantorum. In resident here; a deed of loyalty on’ Miss able _contralto le ft the Metropolitan it rena 
>= _— - — again nies A I tussian, and with an _ expressiveness Braslau’s part, for she sang them so well oS Soe great loss oe eee Bee hall : 
or Braslau, contralto, in Carnegie Hall. , : as to interest one for the moment enough a corresponding gain to concert audiences ; 
=< , which meant something to those of her ride he ‘ , throughout the country. No other con- out 
== Away from the apron strings of opera, : . ay ; , a ; to ignore their large debt to present-day tralt befor he public has such | more. 
a Miss Braslau has been devoting herself listeners who are ignorant of Russian, she Italian operatics de o now before the public has such a rag * 
= eS sang two songs by Gretchaninoff and two Miss Braslau’s recital yesterday estab- rich, sonorous voice or knows better how and 
= with faithful success to concert engage- ho Meusneie tilts sacked of thn tah jishes her as one of the foremost of lieder to make use of it in artistic ways. She mal 
== ments throughout the season. The new yy Moussorgsky (the weagerw oO 1€ lat- singers of the day. Her voice, more espe- even knows how to do colorature—a rare aa | 
— experience has had its benefits—vocal, ter added after an array of bouquets had cially in the past few years, has been one accomplishment in contraltos to-day. She mera 
= and no doubt of other sorts, too. The been handed up to the singer and spread of a superb, dusky magnificence, like a ete 4 applauded by a large and enthusiastic be w 
os American contralto has rown into an : ' ; ‘ ° ned ane ; ig, speeggereacanet it gaa audience, “th 
=k assurance, a. stability and continuity of upon the piano lid). A third Gretchaninoff deep bell tone in its lower reaches and for, 
= arene, & ee ooo ogy eae ale a tn Bwenets like the bell’s harmonics in its higher withd 
—— rich wee e. § he 1as put . Style into ‘it song she sang in French. range. It was of extraordinary clearness 5 It 3 
= which carries ay? to Pisa Ras ems Next she was el mt in four sonaa eet and richness and power yesterday. But Tribune Brasl 
= The. f re ans — « mean ion ol and haat Nex & 1@ Was e ogre —_ songs sé until recently this singer was wont to ge 
= plosions of other years have been washec to Italian words by Gabriele Sibella (the assuage herself upon a song, one and A late season recital of much interest minor 
> to insignificance. What few distortions last : “encore’), and finally came a another indiscriminately, as though they P , , to tir 
= a ae es ee eee ee 1 ; , ie we 3 were all “explosive literature’’ (in the was given yesterday afternoon by Miss unque 
=" inevitable * the oe of ‘80 — group in English from the pens of Cyril phrase of Vernon Lee) and needed dyna- Sophie Braslau in Carnegie Hall. Miss tnat 
==b Se pe gt me Og es Scott, Walter Kramer, Richard Hageman, ea - was her =e ng anv cong Braslau’s art has many admirers. Her range 
= lipae 48. Pe Pe ' ail ichar ‘ ‘ arsh: Fear r Oo ive everythi ar- a ita . an 7 . 
= quietude, for revolution, tragedy. She Richard P. Hammond, and Marshall Ker Hoppity cae 0 ned eo A Sele : —. voice is one of magnificent power and she pa 
=}. ~ a soe ge = be rs aed to be — Eaenne. one ere Beott song, Don’t and nicely contrived sanity in this. The has made steady progress since she has nap 
== of reeling, o flare with ¢ oa ne See Come in, Sir, Please,” a pretty and en- brain now governs the emotions and ap- been before the public in developing flexi- they 
= multiplied her talents with a truly Bibli- : 
=k ot oe weed ‘ s ‘ y ib tirely harmless ditty, afforded this singer —s — ae one Rnd = ~ bility and expressive color in its use. It that 
oy al i stry. , ; ee : ley are due. And she has founc 1e is a true contralto, retaining its richness heari 
— 2c ‘9Qale ’o ed rae Ta » £ La ass s € > ¢ "i an a: J ’ « J . Ss c 
= Miss Braslau's first group was given to of the ibiding passions and _ the tonal sweet uses of mezza voce and the expres- of quality in the upper register. York. 
= the cantate : Amorosa Lontananza,”’ of amplitudes a chance to show how mirthful sive delights of flexibility of tone. She is Her singing yesterday ranged from the often 
— Bassani. Ra ar _ ond Erich. lieder and arch she can be with music in a light now indeed a singer of both great gifts massive effect of such a song as “Eter- charn 
= of ey ery" = —. ge = vein Mr. Kramer’s “The  Faltering and great accomplishments. nal,” by Erich Wolff, to Cyril Scott’s her \ 
= But it was in her third section that she a a ‘ ; wre & As addendum to one’s account of this “Don’t Come In, Sir, Please’ and Richard bread 
= ad ral ng SS = ne oe eee a Dusk,” Goctaimed With & tragic Gellbera- most notable afternoon, it may be re- Hageman’s “The Cunnin’ Little Thing.” its e3 
= ng eth en Te rom winbia 1anino tion, she had to repeat. After the pro- ported that the august director of the Her program also included two songs by peara 
=< and MoussorgskyS fain’ were sung in 3 ae “nwt Ein” that « Metropolitan Opera, who failed to find Gustave Mahler, a group by Gabriele in M 
= their original, and with a breadth of line gram she added the “Hili, Eili’” that she mar See : "ogres: ped ‘he es : ad os 4 
== hich = bi 1 p> | 1 : + peo ; } pp : : any further need of Miss Braslau’s voice Sibella, a Russian group by Rachmaninoff, surpr 
= fl aan yr likew or. After that the has sung so often. at his august institution last season, hap- Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky, in which is the 
—— owers came. Likewise an encore. . mda ; Cs ; ; Suite t ieteiles ce ae Sickeidie sasaunin act,” sho ae 
—— In later groups there were three songs One must further record that Mrs. Ethel pended into arnegic Hall yesterday, her talents were most effectively displayed, ists 
=> ae Gabel Sibell: ' Somil’ dante cael after the singer was four-fifths through and songs by Kramer, Hammond and Philhi 
= rv Ga riele OS, Seno Cyril Scott, Cave-Cole played commendable piano her program—thereby missing better Kernochan,. The clearness of her enun- outdo 
=} bs oe er sire’ Thineone BP eres be accompaniments for Miss Braslau, and singing than he could have heard all ciation was at all times a delight expec 
— 4 e A igs —wnic really P 7 , > E 2 ‘ortie Stree a rea ae a,  ¢ . ca = " 
co wasn’t—Hammond and Kernochan. It that the audience was large and enthusi- winter at home on Fortieth Street, ex There was a large audience present found 
= ¢ © < : cnan. cept possibly from the throat of- Miss and the singer res . : “soma colts 
= was a large house and friendly astic : “ee SS al Singer responded to their in raries 
= ties ii ahs . ” P Lucrezia Bori alone. sistent demands with several encores. in mu 
= f ze T ~ . 
= nt; WOLFSOHN M 
= Management: 4 ] \ : 
= 2 a) 
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BRASLAU 


. 10, 1921—“A SENSATION” . 








LE, Accompanist == 
9 = 
.= 
. éé . e . eye = 
Felix Deyo— ee Standard Her voice is one of the most remarkable “Has grown into an assurance, a stability = 
nmiornm . . . . . . . = 
ave contraltos now before the public, in its deep and continuity of rich voice.” = 
cure The seating capacity of Carnegie Hall . h ° ° a j= 
Sar - is approximately 2,600—about twice that ric ness, its range, its extraor Inary power, — 
Prous of Aeolian Hall. Observant concert-goers ° ° ” 66 ° ° j ° = 
ee ee its expressive potency and color. The voice is one of the richest and most ‘= 
OWS City is supposed to be the musical center res lendent of contraltos and Miss Braslau, (= 
gly Sie , » tee . . 66 ° ’ = 
ney * of America, the latter hall is not sold out No other contralto now before the public ‘ = 
ould through the box office unless the perform- ‘ : always an earnest and persistent student (=> 
sea- ance is to be given by a soloist of espe- has such a rich sonorous voice and knows . ed h {= 
one chains iy Ghana Oh anh ee deme ent Rie ape! of vocal technique, has at last earn er = 
ae ally hig ding. It gprs better how to make use of it in artistic ways ' = 
eee ee eee oe Ys technical accomplishment to the point of = 4= 
- peratns RAG peetneMenas Fats She even knows how to do colorature—a : —_ = 
3 ers as artists of genuine merit that can- : virtuosity. = 
not fill this auditorium without resorting rare accomplishment in contraltos.”’ : = 
all to the “papering’”’ process. When, there- {= 
‘oice fore, a soloist’s manager announces a con- és P , 66 ° . = 
The cert at Carnegie Hall, one is likely to One of the foremost lieder singers of the A voice of extraordinary clearness and ime 
reat conclude that that manager’s vaulting d ” richness and power.” = 
nifi- ambition quite overleaps itself, as the ay. = 
pths 3ard of Avon has it, or that the poten- 
lend tialities of the artist are extraordinarily 66 . a a 
wag well developed. Miss Sophie Braslau put Her voice, unsurpassed as it 1s In 
" * the matter to a tent yomartay afternoon the breadth, power and sensuous 
; when she appeared in her annual recital ; al 
sion, at Carnegie Hall. beauty of its exceptional ranges.” 
yes- Although the distinguished Dutch con- | 
ge tralto, Madame Culp, was scheduled to - = 
one appear in a request program on the same One of the few truly great vocal {= 
than afternoon (and her admirers have not ° ‘ ‘“ 
a0” heard her voice in a number of years), instruments of our time. A magnif- 
juite the American contralto appearing in a ° ° ¥ 
eces program that cannot be classed as popu- icent low contralto, with lustrous (= 
— lar, attracted to Carnegie Hall one of depths of color and sensuous beauty (= 
the largest and most appreciative audi- hi hl d " ; - | = 
well ences of the season. To be sure, some Ww pas « | = 
yf editions of morning sanere announced - on emend to every sion 4 
riele Madame Culp’s indisposition, but coming = 
San- in the eleventh hour the effect anen the ate utterance. (“= 
3 ex- size of Miss Braslau’s audience may be | a 
gz of regarded as negligible. = 
nza’ ——gMlany of these selections were well “One of the best pieces of florid | | ‘= 
ia De ing : | = 
Bers, been accustomed to display at her re- singing the local stage has heard in 
10US citals, though less in her maturing years ”? | Ame 
than in the earlier ones. A singer with many moons. \ 


less interpretative intelligence would have 
produced little else save monotony at 
times. But this young contralto’s prog- 66 ° ° 
st ress through her program was one of Certainly no other contralto since 
continuous triumph, . . *, 99 
yphie There was a demand for a repetition Scalchi has rivalled it. 


of the second number of this group, 











ad- “Faltering Dusk,’’ which was. granted, 4 
pro- and a repetition of the remaining three “ ° ° = 
nF would have been justified. The audience In voice and temperament she is = 
neal did not feel that its appetite had been ‘ ” — 
aon satiated by this murvelous musical feast, pre-eminent. 
mir- and it loudly clamored for more selec- == 
n it tions. A number were added to the al- = 
and ready generous program, and finally the ‘“ ‘ * = 
neces hall and entire auditorium was darkened, It sa great, tawny, regal voice = 
con- +a yiag” oe ye ee we ar = ail Vinge . ‘ . — 
“a . more, e National Symphony Orches- ° _ = 
ae: ae enenaet yy — = the evening, t ay; it Is a voice for deep disquie = 
* ep and something had to be done. So Miss ° ” == 
ani Braslau again appeared, and, playing her tude, for revolution, tragedy. = 
She own accompaniment, she sang the “Hab- == 
astic ¢ mera’ from Tparmen.” Phe proved to = 
9e wha ne listeners hac een waiting éé ; ° : 2 =— 
for, and at its conclusion they quietly She has put a style into it which (= 
withdrew. . : . ” => 
It is now almost eight years since Miss carries it up to real magnificence. + — 
Braslau came into prominence through = 
the admirable way in which she filled the = 
erest minor operatic roles that had from time sonar , . © Mishkin = 
Miss to time been assigned to her. Although Miss Braslau s extraordinary = 
Miss unquestionably fitted for the most impor- ‘ = 
Sa18S tant impersonations within her vocal voice was revealed here yesterday for | a 
Her range, her many friends have not as yet — = 
Ca witnessed the achievement of her ambi- M ™ ” = 
a tions. For several years they have heard the first time in its full beauty. i; 
has her voice only at her annual recital, and = 
flexi- they deeply deplore the circumstances 


; ae that have denied them more numerous sey s M4 ae i i i = 
ness hearings. Born and brought up in "ow Like a thread of pure gold blazing She = Sw indeed ™ ee ed of both great 
York, they feel that they are entitled 


7 . © 4 ” \ 
the oftener to bask in the sunshine of her in its purple depth.” gifts and great accomplishments. 


\ter- charming presence and oftener to enjoy —— 
-ott’s ved ee unsurpassed as it is in the ‘ oo 
hard yreadth, power and sensuous beauty of ‘“ 66 ° ° ° ° = 
ing.” _—« its -exceptional ranges. Each annual ap- Merely to hear her tones yesterday was Essentially dramatic in song interpre- {= 
s oy pearenee oe a further advancement th ‘li ° ” e ” a 
yriele in Miss Braslau’s art. Her progress is a rl Ing experien e. ™ = 
inoff, surprisingly and gratifyingly swift. This © tation oe 
yhich is gree of musical din, with its violin- — 
iyed, ists playing like ’cellists, its .120-player és ° ° ° 66 ° ° ° Nf 
vand Philharmonics and many of its singers Moreover this excellent equipment is at Miss Braslau displayed a finer technical {= 
- 4 e yenorns, ) S Ee ( an¢ — 
expected that Miss Braslau will soon be 1 ES 
anit ear Gale ie war Ee be eae the command of a woman of temperament, skill, a finer command of her resources than 
» in- raries to a greater refinement and subtlety . : ”? 9 
5 i aaiibeal Waneemion : of intelligence, of taste. before. 
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WELCOME, JEWISH STUDENTS! 


The Fontainebleau School of Music is entirely open 
to American students of all religious denominations. 
So much is now made certain beyond question by the 
statement issued by the American committee following 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S interview with Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery Tuttle, the committee’s president. Mrs. Tut- 
tle’s words carried to our representative the clear con- 
viction that Jews would be unwelcome to the Fontaine- 
bleau School. Now the committee assures us—and 
every right thinking person will applaud that assur- 
ance—that racial origin or creed does not enter into 
the requirements for entrance. Why, they say, the 
very first student enrolled “is an American of Jewish 
antecedents.” The entire matter, the committee feels, 
was an unfortunate misunderstanding. That is as it 
may be. MusicaAL AMERICA charted its course by the 
simple elementary rule that art is universal and must 
be so preserved. We have no quarrel with the School, 
although we think it is misleading to speak of “scholar- 
ship” in connection with it. What we combated was 
the idea of investing with the power of Yes or No one 
who might be bent by religious prejudice. If we 
started with a wrong premise, which the committee 
is positive we did, our conclusion was bound to be 
wrong. However, Mrs. Tuttle herself has not, from the 
day of her interview to this moment, by word of mouth 
or pen denied the implied sense of the quotation in 
question. We have never been requested by Mrs. 
Tuttle to retract the paragraph in question. 
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THE RESOURCEFUL GATTI 


Criticism of details of performances and of choice 
of operas is one thing, appreciation of managerial effi- 
ciency another. After all, good singing is a matter 
of relativity. more than of any absolute standard; and 
if the director of an opera house listened teo sympa- 
thetically to all the advice he received, in print and else- 
_ where, with respect to the operas he should have in 


a 


his répertoire, he would soon have no opera at all. 

Irrespective of those points of performance which 
have been subject to fault-finding, it is doubtful if the 
machinery of the Metropolitan ever has run more 
smoothly than in the season just ended—and this in 
spite of what has been spoken of as an almost unprece- 
dented succession of indispositions and disabilities on 
the part of the singers. 

It was Mr. Gatti-Casazza who remarked, a decade 
ago when Caruso was forced to absent himself from 
the Metropolitan most of a season, that “none of us 
is indispensable.” This season, with his kingpin tenor 
apparently even more necessary than he was ten years 
ago, the Metropolitan has been forced to do without 
Caruso, and, in spite of his loss, has prospered, while 
fulfilling every promise with regard to new works and 
revivals, and without any real impairment of the estab- 
lished répertoire. Not for nothing had the astute Mr. 
Gatti engaged young Beniamino Gigli, the most pop- 
ular tenor next to Caruso the Metropolitan has had in 
recent seasons. 

But Gigli, too, has been ill. Crimi, who has re- 
peatedly stepped into the breach, has been battling sick- 
ness. Another tenor, Harrold, has sung while suffer- 
ing from bronchitis; Sembach has been handicapped all 
season long by the after-effects of diphtheria; Amato 
has never been “in voice”; Mardones was ill for a 
month. Geraldine Farrar, too, missed performances 
because of laryngitis, and Mabel Garrison was never 
in normal vocal condition during the season. 

This is only a partial list—yet the opera went on, 
and it was opera of Metropolitan standard. Even when 
some of the major principals were not altogether sat- 
isfactory, the beautiful singing of the chorus, the 
sonority of the orchestra, the beauty of the settings 
and the smoothness of stage management, the charm 
of the ballet, and the excellence of lesser artists in 
minor parts, gave keen pleasure to the opera clientéle. 
The Metropolitan has a way of doing things and doing 
them well, which now, more than ever, is a tradition 
of the house. Managerially, the season which con- 
firmed these traditions in spite of numerous difficulties 
was, retroscena, a lesson in resourcefulness and also a 
practical illustration of that maxim that no one is 
indispensable if the organization is what it ought 
to be. 
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ROMEO, SANS SHAKESPEARE 


“Romeo and Juliet,” Italian opera—book by Arturo 
Rossato, music by Riccardo Zandonai. 

This is the reminder from Italy that, as an entice- 
ment to operatic composition, the warring houses of 
Montague and Capulet contrived to supply one of those 
plots that never say die. 

It has tempted composers almost since the begin- 
nings of opera. Like “Faust,” it has been the theme 
of symphonies and symphonic poems as well as of 
various and frequent essays in lyric drama. As early 
as the seventeen hundreds there were extant perhaps 
a half dozen versions of the tragedy in operatic form, 
and they have been multiplying ever since. Even 
America has contributed to the long array, Harry 
Rowe Shelley having written a “Romeo and Juliet” 
some years ago. Much earlier, Manuel V. Garcia com- 
posed an opera or operetta of the name, the time and 
place of composition being recorded as 1826, New York. 

If these have been forgotten, who remembers the 
“Romeos” of Vaccaj, Gugliemi, Pasquali, Marchetti, 
Mercadel, Zingarelli, Schwanberg, Benda, Rumling or 
Striebelt, or, for that matter, the once highly success- 
ful opera of Bellini? Gounod’s rose-water score alone 
retains a semblance of currency. 

Now comes Zandonai, whose “Conchita” and “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” never greatly excited American audi- 
ences, with intent to approach the old subject in a 
new way. His opera, on which he is now at work, 
discards Shakespeare and goes for its material to old 
Italian sources. He reduces his characters to four, 
Juliet, Romeo, Tybalt, and a Jester, and of his scenes, 
only two, the balcony and the final scene, are at all 
like Shakespeare’s. Gone is Friar Lawrence, gone 
Paris, gone Capulet, gone the beloved Mercutio and 
his tale of “Queen Mab.” 

No one has the right to condemn a work before it is 
heard. Shakespearean scholars may even rejoice, as 
far as they are interested at all, that this text will 
not pervert their cherished masterwork as the various 
librettos founded on the Shakespeare plays—save those 
of Boito for “Falstaff” and “Otello”—have perverted 
these plays. Zandonai has pointed out that there is 
record of some 300 other tragedies, in verse or prose, 
dealing with this same ill-fated pair, and that Shake- 
speare hence had no monopoly on the subject. Perhaps 
it will be reassuring also for Zandonai, in the event his 
opera fails of the immortality attained by the play he 
abjures, to note that he can have no monopoly in the 
failure. 











( Pervonalities ) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler Bid America Farewell 
Until Next Year 


Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Mrs. Kreisler, sailed 
for Europe on the Olympic on April 20. After giving 
two recitals in London, he will proceed to Karlsbad 
and later to Vienna, where he will visit relatives and 
old friends. His many London admirers will rejoice 
in his visit, as he has not played in the British metrop- 
olis for seven years. The famous violinist will return 
to America in January next. 


Caruso—The world has taken on a roseate hue for 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso now that her famous husband is 
convalescent. Recently she has expressed herself in 
verse, and two of her poems have been set to music 
by A. Buzzi-Peccia. The first, naturally enough, is 
“Gloria’s Lullaby.” The second sings of spring and 
its delights. 


Mascagni—His socialistic principles have put Pietro 
Mascagni, the Italian composer, to the test upon more 
than one occasion. It is now reported that, as a So- 
cialist member of the Chamber of Deputies he has 
been forced to sign a pledge of his responsibility for 
the good behavior of his colleagues. Himself the son 
of a laborer, his sympathies have always been with the 
workers. 


Eames—The Duchesse de Richelieu, who has sung a 
good deal at social gatherings for various charitable 
and patriotic purposes, has become the pupil—the only 
pupil—of Emma Eames, the former prima donna so- 
prano of the Metropolitan. The Duchesse is now with 
Mme. Eames in Bath, Me. Prior to her marriage the 
Duchesse, Miss Douglas Wise of Baltimore, was a 
vocal protégé of Mme. Eames. 


Mannes—That Leopold Mannes, son of David Man- 
nes, may follow in the footsteps of his father is indi- 
cated by his recent début as conductor in connection 
with the admirable performances of “Aucassin and 
Nicolette” in New York for post-war charities. The 
music for the play was arranged by the young con- 
ductor from old French songs, and scored for harpsi- 
chord, oboe and ’cello. Leopold himself played the 
harpsichord. 


Schelling—Because of the fact that he has lived and 
studied in many different lands and climes, Ernest 
Schelling, the American pianist and composer, who will 
return to the concert stage next season, has been par- 
ticularly successful in introducing new works, both na- 
tive and foreign. He plans to feature a number of 
works by little-known composers next year, and de- 
clares there is much wonderful material which no 
pianist has ever taken the trouble to look for. 


Ponselle—Just how many thrills come in the course 
of a normal lifetime is difficult to say, but Rosa Pon- 
selle, the Metropolitan soprano, declares she received 
her third in Washington recently, when she and her 
party were received by President Harding at the White 
House. The first thrill came when she had an audition 
at the Metropolitan; the second on the occasion of her 
début. The President promised to be present at her 
next Washington appearance and invited her to call 
again. 


Cadman—When Charles Wakefield Cadman, the com- 
poser, visited his former home city of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
he was feasted and feted in royal style by the local 
musicians, many of whom had known him intimately 
befcre he moved to California. Chief among the fes- 
tivities was the dinner tendered him by the Musicians’ 
Club in the Lincoln Club rooms. The club members 
decided to request local orchestral leaders to play the 
Allegro from Mr. Cadman’s “Shanewis” during the 
“Better Music” campaign being conducted by the club. 
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By CANTUS 
Elite People 


May Enjoy a Pleasant Summer Living 
in a Lovely Palace and Associating with 
Students Whose Religion, Character and 
Political Beliefs Have Been Carefully 
Examined. 

Fee for the Scholarship, 
Considering the Company. 
Applicant should pin fee to his letter 
and attach testimonials from the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Two ministers, one priest, one Purity 
League official, one Governor, seven Pro- 
hibitionists (or one bartender), two 
W. C. T. U. members, one American 
Legion officer, one Security League offi- 
cer, one bank president, one New York 
Times editor. 

Splendid Cuisine (strictly Kosher.) 
Address 1000% American. 


Reasonable, 
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MILLIONAIRE and his name are 

soon parted. Every able-minded 
musician of a business bent knows this 
proverb. Simply borrow a name from 
some obliging maker of sausage skins or 
overalls, place the words “President” or 
“Vice President” before the magic name, 
and you have a prominent musical or- 
ganization. 

Almost any poor tin can king or sus- 
pender magnate will tremble with joy 
at the prospect of being heralded as the 
President of the Milktown Philharmonic 
Association (nine violins, tuba and a 
cornet) or the United States Symphonic 
Society (four banjeaurines, a ’cello and a 
plausible teacher-conductor). A _ wide- 
awake man of affairs is as eager for 
such a presidency as for a chair on the 
United States Steel board of directors. 
Music gives tone to dollars; many a poor 
dollar-ridden duck has been floated to 
respectability on the sound-waves of the 
Main Street Choral Society. 


N our naive days we attempted to in- 
terview some of the men whose nam*rs 
adorn the letter heads of certain promi- 
nent musical bodies. We blush when we 
think of it. One of the gentlemen pro- 
nounced “sonata” to rhyme with “sena- 
tor,” and thought that Handel should, 
by all means, be brought to this coun- 
try. To-day we know better; we know 
that a musical presidency is too often 
but a mask for dollar vulgarity. 


=2HOUUOLAGNHOUvAA ntact 
=: A Boss of Oratorio — 
_——— 


N the old days of murky politics, the 
ward boss enthroned in power re- 
garded news as strictly a private concern 
and would refuse to give information of a 
civic nature except to reporters who ap- 
proached him in proper humility and 
who, of course, would interpret the news 
= the sympathetic viewpoint of the 
oss. 


ATOWADAYS we have a pretty case 
IN of bossism, but in music, not poli- 
tics. The manager of the New York Ora- 
torio Society does not believe in giving 
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FIRMUS 


out news to reporters, although the 
venerable Society is surely a public in- 
stitution, and its affairs a matter of wide 
musical interest. 


UT probably this Boss is to be par- 

doned; he doubtless argues that as 
oratorio is a very ancient art his busi- 
ness methods should be as hoary. 





A New Musical Dictionary 
[Continued from last week] 
By Winthrop Parkhurst | 


Ten: Of time, pertaining to a de- 
cade. 

Tenor: A male singer who has no 
sense of time. In other words, a de- 
cadent fellow. 

Bread: the staff of life 

Breadth: a term generously applied 
by critics to a singer’s phrasing so 
the poor creature will not starve to 
death. 

Chop: To cut up, to mutilate, to 
reduce to fragments. 

Chopin: A composer whose works 
are more frequently mutilated than 
those of any other. 

Hump: A protuberance. 

Per: Latin for by. 

Dinky: Colloquial for that which is 
insignificant or inconsequential. 
Humperdinck: A composer. 

Rave: To speak inchoately, either 
for or against. 
Ravel: A 
people rave. 
Wag: A man who plays jokes on 

his friends. 

Wagner: A composer whom no one 
would once play as he was considered 
a joke, by his friends. 


HAT German musician who said he 


was the greatest horn-player in the 
world and when asked how he proved it 
replied “I don’t prove it; I admit it” 
is a modest violet compared with some 
of our native flora. During the late 
war an American pianist stepped into 
a music shop and asked for “the best 
piano music you have.” He was politely 
tendered a Beethoven sonata. Where- 
upon he turned on his heel in scorn. “I 
was not” he retorted, “made in Ger- 
many.” 

ND speaking of over-weening con- 

ceit, one is reminded of that vio- 
linist who went forth for to buy him a 


composer who makes 


violin. “I want a Stradivarius,” he 
explained to the proprietor— “the very 
finest Stradivarius you have in the 
place.” 


An instrument was handed him which 
he examined with care. “This is not a 
Stradivarius,” he objected at length. 
“It is nothing but an ordinary home- 
made fiddle.’ Whereupon the _pro- 
prietor raised his hands in horror. “My 
dear fellow,” he ejaculated, “what are 
you saying! Of course it’s a Stradi- 
varius. I ought to know. I made it 
only last week myself.” (Note. We are 
aware that this joke has been hung on 
Chippendale furniture before. We think 
it is improved, however, by being hung 
on a violin. The violin, as you might 
say, has more guts). 


ENRY FORD: 
thunder!! 





Who’s stealing my 
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I* this department MusIcaL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commuz- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer.« Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


— — 
Strauss Operas in America 
Question Box Editor: 


What operas of Richard Strauss have 
been given in America? When and 














at Pe. 








where were the first performances? I 
should like, if possible, to know the 
casts of the principal singers. 
ERNEST RHOADES. 
New Brunswick, N. J., April 14, 1921. 


“Salome,” “Elektra” and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” “Salome” had one perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan on Jan. 22, 


1907, with Olive Fremstad, Marion 
Weed, Carl Burrian and Anton Van 
Rooy in the principal réles. It was 


given at the Manhattan on Jan. 28, 1909, 
with Mary Garden, Dalmorés, and Du- 
franne. “Elektra” was given first at the 


Steinway | 





TEINWAY 


} 
OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-sccre years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


| 

| 

| 
propriate. 
nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


| 107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Branches in London, 
world. 


Manhattan on Feb. 1, 1910, with 
Marietta Mazarin, Alice Baron, Mme. 
Gerville-Réache and Gustave Huber- 
deau. “Der Rosenkavalier’ was first 
given at the Metropolitan on Dec. 9, 
1913, with Frieda Hempel, Margarete 
Ober, Anna Case and Otto Goritz. 
7 9 9 


In the Question Box of April 2, it was 
stated that Mortimer Wilson was born 
in Chariton, Ohio. This is an error. 
Chariton is in Iowa and not Ohio. 

7 9 9 
Changing Teachers 


Question Box Editor: 

Should a vocal pupil remain always 
with one teacher or go to several, to ob- 
tain the best results? 

C. F. HOWLAND. 

Denver, Col., April 12, 1921. 

This is a very difficult question to 
answer. Many singers, for personal 
reasons or blind admiration, remain with 
teachers whose methods are unsuited to 


their voices or indeed to any voices. We 
should say, watch your voice carefully 
and have unprejudiced listeners do the 
same, and at the first hint of deteriora- 
tion, go to another teacher. Also, re- 
member that the whole of truth on 
any subject was never revealed to any 
one person, since Time began. 
a ae 
Starting an Orchestra 


Question Box Editor: 

I wish to start a small orchestra but 
do not know how to go about it. I want 
to make my efforts worth while. Must 
I advertise for players or have you a 
better suggestion 

CECELIA E. HOFFMAN. 

Detroit, Mich., April 12, 1921. 

We should advertise for the players 
we desired and also tell our musician 
friends of the project. Letters to the 
daily papers will bring your idea to the 


attention of a considerable audience. 
? 2? 2 
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LEXANDER RUSSELL, organist, 

teacher and composer, was born in 
Franklin, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1881. He re- 
ceived his general education in Syracuse 
University from 
which he was 
graduated in 1901. 
He studied music 
at the Fine Arts 
College in Syra- 
cuse, where he 
took up the study 
of organ under G. 
A. Baker, and pur- 
. sued his piano un- 
der Adolph Frey, 


and composition 
under Mr. Ber- 
wald. Later Mr. 
Russell went to 
Berlin where he 





continued his work 
Alexander Russell in piano under 
Godowsky and be- 

came the pupil of Edgar Stillman Kelley 


in composition. Then he went to Paris 
working there with Bauer in piano and 
with Ch. M. Widor in organ and com- 
position. 

_ Mr. Russell made his début in Paris 
in 1908. He was subsequently heard in 
concert tours in America during 1908-10 
and appeared with prominent singers 
and violinists. 

Since 1910 Mr. Russell has been direc- 
tor of the extensive music work con- 
ducted in connection with the Wana- 
maker stores in New York and Phila- 
delphia. He is also director of music 
at Princeton University, holding the 
a Chair of Music in that institu- 
ion. 

Mr. Russell has also done much com- 
posing, his best-known songs being 
“Sacred Fire,” “Sunset,” a lyric from 
Tagore, “Expectation,” “Fountain 
Court”; he has also written numerous 
organ, piano and choral works. His 
songs have been sung by prominent 
singers, clubs, etc. 
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GIVE PROGRAM OF DEBUSSY 


Delaunois and Mr. Bibb Appear Under 
French Auspices in N. Y. 


A recital devoted to the works of 
Claude Debussy was given by Raymonde 
Delaunois, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, aided by Frank Bibb, 
pianist, at the New York MacDowell 
Club on the evening of April 19. The 
affair was given under the auspices of 
the Committee for the Diffusion of Mod- 
ern French Art. Mme. Delaunois was in 
good voice, and interpreted a representa- 
tive program of the composer’s works 
with clarity of intonation and admirable 
expression. Frank Bibb, pianist, con- 
tributed piano numbers. 

The program began with “La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie” and ‘“‘La Soirée dans 
Grenade,” which Mr. Bibb executed 
skillfully. The second group was well 
sung by Mme. Delaunois, and included 
“Beau Soir,” “Les Cloches,” “La Grotte,” 
three interesting ‘““Chansons de Bilitis,” 
and the “Christmas of the Children Who 
Have Lost Their Homes,” the words of 
which are by the composer. 

There followed the well-known “Re- 
fléts dans l’Eau,” played by Mr. Bibb. 
The last group was based upon poems 
of Verlaine, and included “Le Faune,” 
exquisitely done, the naive “Colloque 
Sentimental,” and concluded with four 
“Ariettes Oubliées.” Encores rounded 
out in evening. 








Florence McMillan Again at Work 


After an illness of ten weeks which 
necessitated a mastoid operation, Flor- 
ence McMillan, pianist and accompanist 
for Mme. Louise Homer, is again at 
work at her studio. Because of this 


ENLIST ‘‘WORKERS” FOR CHICAGO OPERA 





Committee Issues Call for 
Membership of 500 
Guarantors 


CuHIcAGo, April 20.—With the idea of 
democratizing opera by gaining the sup- 
port of men and women in every phase 
of social and commercial life, the Citi- 


zens’ Chicago Opera Committee has 
sent out a call for “workers” to serve 
on a general committee. Robert E. 
Kenyon is general chairman, and Elmer 
T. Stevens, vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee. A membership of 500 is sought. 

The project is not to be known as a 
campaign, but rather as a “presenta- 
tion,” and it has been planned to offer 
in a dignified way, to all Chicagoans, an 


opportunity to form a group of 500 men, 
women and business houses who will be- 
come individual guarantors, at not to 
exceed $1,000 each a year for five years, 
beginning May 1, 1922. 

It is the belief of George M. Spangler, 
the business manager, that if the idea 
is carried out, it will not be necessary 
to call upon guarantors for more than 
a small share of their guarantee during 
the five-year term. , 

In May, 1922, the present opera organ- 
ization will be turned over to the new 
semi-civic group free from all debt and 
with physical assets of approximately 
$2,000,000 as well as good will and con- 
tracts with stars of inestimable value. 
The need for action this spring is oc- 
casioned by the fact that leases have to 
be renewed, stars re-engaged and opera 
plans outlined for at least a year in 
advance. 





illness, Miss McMillan missed the spring 
tour which she was to have made with 
Mme. Homer and the New York recital 
of the singer and her daughter, Louise 
Homer, Jr. A fall tour has already been 
arranged on which Miss McMillan ex- 
pects to fill her accustomed duties. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Howard Barlow will 
conduct courses in composition, orches- 
tration, musical analysis and apprecia- 
tion, for the Ellison-White Conservatory 
of Music this summer. Announcement 
to this effect is made by David Campbell, 
manager of the conservatory. Mr. Bar- 
low is a Portlander who has established 
himself in New York. 


Cora E. Behrends Chosen President of 
Dallas Penwomen 


Cora E. Behrends, correspondent for 
MusIcAL AMERICA in Dallas, Tex., was 
chosen president of the Dallas branch 
of the National League of Penwomen 
at the recent election of officers. Mrs. 
Behrends has been prominent in club 
and musical affairs in Dallas for a num- 
ber of years, and has also been active as 
a vocal and piano teacher. She is editor 
of the Dallas Penwoman. 





James Price has been engaged to sing 
the tenor réle in “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” at the Springfield (Mass.) Fes- 


* tival, May 20. 











Miss Nielsen has long been 
known as an accomplished 
singer of Mozart’s music. To 
sing this music which “comes 
from the air and returns to 
it,” is a singer’s severest test. 
Miss Nielsen sang the songs 
with the requisite simplicity 
and smoothness. — Philip 


Hale in Boston Herald. 


Miss Nielsen sang the two 
arias with much skill. Her 
voice sounded fresh, was 
under good control and 
showed to a marked degree 
the strides in bel canto that 
she has made since the days 
when she sang in “Robin 
Hood.”—Boston American. 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Her performance of Mozart’s “Batti, batti” aria was one which few living singers 
could equal.—Boston Globe. 





with the Boston Symphony 


Mareh 5th, 1921 


Few in these days sing the 
airs of Mozart with such 
transparency, tenderness and 
taste as does she. Her voice 
gains the limpidity of the 
music, her spirit catches its 
fineness. —H. T. Parker in 


Boston Herald. 


Miss Nielsen sang with ex- 
emplary musicianship and 
fineness of nuance. She has 
become each year a more 
thoughtful interpreter. Add 
to this her inborn qualifica- 
tions for the interpretation 
of Mozart. She is one of 
the few opera singers whose 
performances in the concert 
room sustain careful and crit- 
ical examinations, and the 
audience recalled her repeat- 
edly.—Olin Downes in Bos- 
ton Post. 
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ARTIST COUPLE IN RECITAL 





Ellen Beach Yaw and Franklin Cannon 
Appear at Town Hall 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano, 
and Franklin Cannon, pianist, whose re- 
cent marriage is being followed by what 
might be styled a honeymoon concert 
tour, appeared in joint recital at the 
Town Hall, Thursday afternoon, April 
21, before an audience of more than the 
usual proportions and of a cordiality to 
match. 

There were present persons who had 
heard Mme. Yaw sing at the Metropo- 
litan during the Conried régime, when 
she attracted attention by her ability to 
vocalize in alt beyond the ordinary 
limits of the coloratura soprano voice. 
They heard a somewhat altered voice at 
Thursday’s recital, the lower and middle 
notes having improved in quality and 
color and the skyward flights having be- 
come less conspicuous. In one number, 
her own “Skylark,” Mme. Yaw recalled 
her earlier feats, and there were some 
individual high tones, but within the 
range of other sopranos, in the aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore’ and Moir’s 
“When Celia Sings.” As heard Thurs- 
day, however, the voice was of better 
quality and more appeal in the ordinary 
soprano range. An excellent legato, 
artistic phrasing and accuracy in rapid 
singing were good qualities in Mme. 
Yaw’s singing. Monotony of style and 
indistinct articulation were somewhat 
contrary elements. Among her numbers 
were Hook’s “Listen to the Voice. of 
Love,” Endicott’s arrangement of 
“Sheep in Clusters,” a revolutionary 
melody; Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Le Bonheur est 
Chose Légére,”’ Auber’s “L’Eclat de 
Rire,” Alabieff’s “Nightingale” and 
Lang’s “Ghosts.” 

Mr. Cannon, a pianist of poise and 
facility, clarity and euphonious utter- 
ance, but no exceptional qualities of tone 
or interpretation, played a _ Bach 
Chorale, Schumann’s “Papillons,” Cho- 
pin’s C Sharp Minor Etude and Fantasie, 
Op. 49; and, in concluding, the Schulz- 
Evler “Blue Danube” arabesques. Roger 
Deming played accompaniments sym- 
pathetically and_ skillfully for Mme. 
Yaw, and André Polah provided violin 
obbligatos for two of her numbers. 





NEW CHORUS IN BETHLEHEM 





Auspicious Début by Steel Company 
Male Chorus—Local Artists Heard 


BETHLEHEM, PA., April 16.—A new 
singing society has been added to Beth- 
lehem’s roster of such organizations in 
the Bethlehem Steel Company Male Cho- 
rus, numbering nearly two hundred men. 
The organization gave its first concert 
last night in the city’s largest audi- 
torium. Before an audience of 1600, 
and under John T. Watkins, conductor, 
the chorus gave a notable program. The 
assisting soloists were Girard S. Ches- 
nut, tenor, of Bethlehem; Hubert Lin- 
scott, baritone, and Beatrice Fonda, so- 
prano. Florence Harvey contributed ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments for the 
soloists. Mr. Watkins’s work with the 
chorus since its formation six months 
ago has resulted in giving this city un 
organization of which great things are 
looked for musically. 

During the past week recitals were 
given in this city by: T. Edgar Shields, 
organist; the Bass Clef Club, Muriel 
Danner and Jessie Knight, pianists; 
Frank Walters, ’cellist; Conrad Bahn- 
sen, violinist; Naomi Sobers, soprano; 
Grace Bilheimer, violinist, and Catharine 
Jenkins, pianist, all of whom are young 
performers who are contributing in a 
praiseworthy way to local musical life. 

R. E. S. 





BANGOR, ME.—Abbie N. Garland of 
the Bangor Piano School presented in 
a recent recital Marion Stanhope, her 
assistant, a graduate of the Virgil Piano 
School of New York; Caroline Collins, 
Susie Thomas, Minetta Crawford, Hilda 
Ginsberg, Bessie Adams, Helen Bau- 
mann, Ruth Hecht, Muriel Thomas, Zebie 
Adams, Lillian Green, Julia Schiro, Bar- 
bara Whitman and Thelma Perkins. 





BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


PIANIST 





New York 


| Ethel Glenn Hier’s Theme and Variations in D Minor is published by Carl Fischer, | 








appearing at the MacDowell Club 
April 16, 1921, played 
Theme and Variations in D Minor. 


Prelude in E Major. 


By 
ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Scherzo in E Minor. 
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Finds Women in Van of Artistic Progress 


Mary Jordan’s ’Cross-Continent Tour Brings Variety of Experience — ‘Women Everywhere 
Doing Most for Music’’—Short Skirts and Concert Artists— Sees in Particularity a 
New Sureness of Aesthetic Taste 











& the East, the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of Mary Jordan’s work this sea- 
son has been her appearance in recital 
as the opening attraction on two sep- 
arate new artist courses. In the West, 
before hearing her sing they sent re- 
porters to ask for her ideas on dress re- 
form and particularly the correct height 
of the heel. For the contralto person- 
ally, the greatest delight of her winter’s 
journeyings has been her neck-and-neck 
race with the spring. And all these 
separate things seem really one to her in 
their promise for America’s musical fu- 
ture. Miss Jordan is not one who sees 
a yawning chasm between music and 
morals. She thinks music makes peo- 
ple better, and that where goodness of 
heart is, there will music shortly be. 
She is too modern to be dismissed with 
the label of “suffragette.” She is even 
more personal, more artistic in the 
philosophy which she deduces from her 
experience, than the looser label of 
“feminist” would quite indicate. But 
she does definit@ély believe that it is 
women who will work America’s artistic 
salvation. 

“Starting from Buffalo in January,” 
says Miss Jordan, “my tour took me 
through the Southwest and along the 
Pacific Coast before I returned East in 
time for the spring here. I had never 
been in California before during 
the spring, and so I might say 


that I had never before known how 
delightful that season can _ be. I 
had, altogether, three springs, this 


year; one on the Coast, one in Texas, 
Arizona and Omaha, another back here 
at home. But vast as the country is, 
so vast that there is no such thing as 
the American climate, I noted a high 
degree of social homogeneity. It is the 
women everywhere who are doing the 
most for music. The artist course which 
I opened in Long Branch, N. J., recently, 
is the work of the local Women’s Club. 
The other course which I opened was in 
Cohoes, N. Y., where they had never 
before had a recital by an artist of 
standing. In the Southwest, as for in- 
stance in Arizona, the women’s music 
clubs are doing even more than some 





Mary Jordan, American Contralto, Consulting Her Newest Vocal Teacher 


of the enterprising Chambers of Com- 
merce to bring good music to the public. 
It was amazing to “me what serious 
concerts little cities in the West ask 
for and enthusiastically support. In one 
place after another I would find myself 
just ahead or just behind the Flonzaley 
Quartet, George Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony, Anna Case, Louis Graveure. 
“The incident in Oklahoma City, 
where I was asked for my opinion of 
scientifically built footwear for women, 
seemed to me indicative of something 
more and better than appears on the 
surface. You know, the usual question 
on the subject of clothes is, ‘What do 
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you think of the new short skirts?’ I 
think our public is getting beyond that 
first stage of pained, or secretly half- 
pleased, wonder. I always tell people 
who ask me about skirt-lengths to look 
at my own. I’m a large woman, and on 
purely aesthetic principles, I believe it 
would be an error for me to follow the 
style of the abbreviated skirt. And I 
am glad to be able to report that many 


of the ladies who make the arrange- 
ments for the concerts presented under 
the auspices of the women’s clubs appre- 
ciate my stand, that what suits one does 
not suit another. 

“There are of course certain general 
points which hold good for everyone. 
The women who bring musical artists to 
their communities know that, and they 
are no longer of a mind to let a woman 
artist overstep certain limits without 
protest. I could scarcely tell you how 
often I heard it said on this tour that 
the big concert bureaus from which 
artists are secured were to be warned 
about this matter of dress. Call this 
the beginning of a Blue Law if you like 
—I call it the beginning of a new sure- 
ness of aesthetic taste. Audiences 
throughout America no longer want to 
be shocked, in any sense of the word. 
They ask that the artist be an entire, 
aesthetically symmetrical and _ self-con- 
tained personality. And by asking this, 
they pay the greatest of compliments.” 

a A 
Bianca del Vecchio Gives Recital at Mu- 
sical Art Institute 

Bianca del Vecchio, candidate for art- 
ist’s diploma at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, gave her recital in the 
auditorium of the institute on Wednes- 
day evening, April 20. The young pian- 
ist, whose home is in Italy, has con- 
tinued her studies at the institute under 
Edwin Hughes for the past two years, 
and is considered one of the most. bril- 
liant students who have issued from that 
institution. With a technique far ad- 
vanced and interpretative gifts of a high 
order, Miss del Vecchio interested a 
large audience by her musicianly per- 
formance of a program which included 
the Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue in 
D, Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in F Minor, and numbers by Schu- 
mann and Liszt. 


Virginia Rea Sings with York Band 

York, Pa., April 22.—At the annual 
Spring Festival concert of the City Band, 
Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist. Miss Rea was received with 
such applause that she had to give two 
extras. Her coloratura work won par- 
ticular commendation for its brilliance. 
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Ballad Concerts to 
Be Given by Warren 
Again Next Season 





Frederic Warren, from a Bust by the 
Serbian Sculptor, Sambugnac 


Particularly well known in Vienna and 
Paris is Sambugnac, the Serbian sculp- 
tor, one of whose portrait busts is repro- 
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lads. Miss Martin proved th 


pleasing and flexible. Her use 


half voice was well judged and 
ive. With simplicity and refin 


texts was clear. 


tion a distinctive dramatic 
cance.” 
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musical understanding charac 
her excellent performance of a 


Sibella, 


Fourdrain, 
ter and Walter Kramer, and 


at the piano for the singer.” 


W. J. HENDERSON, 
NEW YORK SUN-HERALD. 








with attractive simplicity and 


feeling.”’ 


““Wolf-Ferraris ‘Un verde praticello’ 
was the first in a group of Italian bal- 


sessor of a well-trained lyric soprano, 


she presented four numbers by Four- 
drain. Her pronunciation of the French 
She gave each selec- 


“A well-trained and colorful soprano 
voice, a pleasant manner and high 


selected list of songs by Wolf-Ferrari, 
Franz Schubert, 


F. Morris Class, John Alden, Carpen- 


Night’ by Richard Hageman, who was 


‘In airs by Wolf-Ferrari and Sibella 
she disclosed a voice of good range 
and naturally clear quality. She sang 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


duced above. The subject of the work, 
Frederic Warren, tenor and director of 
the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, 
whose second season has been success- 
fully concluded, is remaining in New 
York until June 15, this spring, to ac- 
commodate his vocal pupils. 

What the Ballad Concerts will offer 
next year may be forecast from the re- 
sumé of the programs of this year’s 
series, given at the Longacre Theater. 
Some 111 vocal numbers were presented, 
twenty of them by English composers, 
twenty-eight by Americans and thirty of 
French, Russian, German and _ Italian 


origin. There were fifteen compositions 
for violin, ’cello and piano, by thirteen 
different composers. Of the twenty- 
three artists who appeared, five were so- 
pranos, five mezzo-sopranos,’_ three 
tenors, four baritones, one violinist, one 
’cellist, one pianist and three accom- 
panists. Particular pleasure seems to 
have been afforded the patrons of the 
concerts by the presentation of all the 
vocal numbers in English, and the prac- 
tice will be continued next season. Of 
the thirty extras granted at this year’s 
concerts, almost all were the work of 
American composers. 





200 VIRGINIA TEACHERS ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING 





Second Yearly Convention Indicates 
Growth of State Association— 
Discuss Music Needs 


RICHMOND, VA., April 23.—Approxi- 
mately 200 music teachers attended the 
second annual convention of the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ State Association held 
here April 6, indicating a remarkable 
growth for the association since its first 
convention. Florence C. Baird, director 
of the school of music at the East Rad- 
ford State Normal School, is president; 
and Mrs. Daniel Meadows of Roanoke, 
Anne Martin Sneed of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and Gladys A. Whit- 
more of Winchester, constitute the execu- 
tive board. 
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Departmental conferences were held 
on piano, conducted by Helen T. Young 
of Sweet Briar College; on voice culture, 
conducted by Annie M. Clarke of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College; on pub- 
lic school music, led by Ruth M. Hibbard 
of Hollin’s College; and one violin, under 
the direction of Mrs. J. Proctor Brown 
of Big Stone Gap. Of special value, 
were discussions on the relation of the 
recently organized school of music of 
the State University to the teachers of 
Virginia, led by Arthur Fickenscher of 
the McIntyre School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Virginia; on voice 
production, conducted by Mrs. F. Flax- 
ington Harker of Richmond; on Rural 
School Music, by Supt. W. J. Chiles, 
Spotsylvania County; and on Music 
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Memory Contests, given by Ella M. 
Hayes of Newport News. 

Mrs. Channing Ward, president of the 
Richmond Music Teachers’ Association, 
presided at the first general session of 
the convention on Tuesday afternoon, at 
which Mayor George Ainslee of Rich- 
mond, and Helen Young of Sweet Briar 
College, were the principal speakers. At 
this session President Baird outlined the 
aims, policies, and work of the Associa- 
tion for 1921-22. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of certification, 
conducted by Earnest J. Cosby, of Rich- 
mond and Rachel Gregg of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Douglas Freeman of Richmond, 
George W. Pounds of New York, repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce for 
the Musical Industries of America, and 
Mrs. William Hamilton Bayly of Wash- 
ington, representing the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, were the chief 
speakers at the Tuesday evening ban- 
quet. Talks were also delivered by 
Charles Parks of the Southern Seminary 
and Clyde Francis Lytle of Newport 
News. _ 

Delightful musical programs were a 
part of the convention. On Monday eve- 
ning the teachers were the guests of the 
Richmond Musicians’ Club, at the final 
recital of its season, given by Carolina 
Lazzari, who pleased immensely. 

At musical program by Richmond 
artists on Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. R. S. 
Hudgins, Mrs. Frances West Reinhardt, 
Mrs. Howard Dowell, Mrs. Channing 
Ward, Mrs. G. Watson James, Jr., 
Joseph Whittemore and Howard Bryant 
were among the artists. A program by 
visiting musicians closed the convention 
Wednesday. hm os Be 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA FINALE 


People’s Symphony Ends Season—Pro- 
posal to Aid It Next Season 


BosTon, April 20.—The People’s Sym- 
phony of Boston gave its twentieth and 
last concert of its first season at Con- 
vention Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 
17. A Techaikovsky-Wagner program 
was given: Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, 
No. 4; excerpts from Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire,” and the Prelude to “Meister- 
singer.” A large audience attended the 
concert and paid its respects to the musi- 
cians whose altruistic efforts made the 
season of symphonic concerts at popular 
prices possible. After all expenses are 
paid and a small amount set aside for 
the second season, each musician will re- 
seive a very small nominal sum for the 
twenty concerts and attendant rehearsals. 

The board of trustees announces a 
second season of Sunday concerts to 
commence the latter part of October 
next. Symphony programs will be 
offered at the same prices as this sea- 
son. In the meantime there is a,pro- 
posal before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce that the latter body contribute 
an amount, about $15,000, to defray the 
expense of the orchestra for next season. 











OLD MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA 





Music of Palestrina Sung by Choir Un- 
der Montani’s Baton 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18.—One of the 
best concerts of its kind ever given in 
Philadelphia was that lately offered for 
the members of the Musical Art Club by 
the Palestrina Choir, under the able di- 
rection of Nicola A. Montani. The club’s 
program committee, of which Maurtis 
Leefson is chairman, followed the pro- 
gram with a dinner. This was the fifth 
of the Sunday afternoon concerts, open 
of course under the local blue laws, only 
to the members, and it is safe to say 
that none of the former program com- 
pared with it in unique quality. The 
Palestrina Choir, an outgrowth of the 
former Catholic Choral Society, devotes 
its energies and talents to the ecclesias- 
tical music of the older schools. It has 
been trained to a fine precision in at- 
tack and nuance by Mr. Montani, who is 
himself an authority on the music of 
Palestrina, Vittoria and others of that 
period. The_assisting soloist was Elsie 
Stewart Hand, Philadelphia pianist. 

The a capella numbers on the program 
included “Adoremus Te,” by Palestrina; 
“Vos Omnes,” by Vittoria, and a Kyrie, 
Sanctus and Benedictus, in Gregorian 
chant, based on Twelfth and Fourteenth 
Century melodies. W. R. M. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Dr. Harry Rowe 
Shelley gave a delightful organ recital 
at the Central Congregational Church 
recently. His program included num- 
— by Bach, MacDowell, Shelley and 

iszt. 
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Schnabel Sketches Himself 
in Letter to His Manager 














S. Hurok Receives Word-pic- 
ture of Viennese Pianist— 
Virtuoso Will Make His 
American Début Tour Next 
Year — A_ Distinguished 
Record as Performer and 
Composer 


N a letter to S. Hurok, head of S. 
Hurok’s Musical Bureau, which will 
manage his American début tour, Ar- 
tur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, has 
given a whimsical account of himself. 
“JT have for twenty-two years,” the 
artist writes, “or since I was sixteen, 
given concerts throughout Europe in- 


numerable times as soloist with concert 
societies under Nikisch, Weingartner, 
Richard Strauss, Steinbach, Muck, Men- 
gelberg, Hans Richter, Kussevitzky, 
Pfitzner and others. 

“My characteristics (if anybody cares 
a rap about them) are a preference to let 
a work speak for itself; a dislike for any 
special etiquetting, incense-burning, sol- 
emnity, side-noises. Principal ambition: 
To fulfill, as far as possible, what the 
work itself demands—thereby giving, on 
the one hand, passionate enjoyment of the 
offerings of life; on the other, flight into 
solitude. No set program written— 
range from heaven to hell—but always 
through life. 

“As a composer, I am reckoned as one 
of the leaders of the young ones; my 
work is very violently contested. By 
all means no definite theories, direction, 





Artur Schnabel, the Viennese Pianist 


party. My works of the last years: A 
piano quintet, two string quartets, piano 
suite, violin sonata, songs.” 

The news of Mr. Schnabel’s visit, 
which will be strictly limited to the 
months of January, February’ and 
March, 1922, has already brought in- 
quiries from the conductors of several 
leading orchestras and from concert 
managers. 





Appear for Englewood Club 


ENGLEwoopD, N. J., April 22.—Four 
artists co-operated in the musicale held 
by the Woman’s Club recently. Mildred 
Dilling, the harpist, had three solo 
groups, in the course of which she gave 
pleasure with performances of a Bach- 


Saint-Saéns Bourrée, French folk-songs 
arranged by Grandjany, a Fantasie of 
Saint-Saéns, and native works by Mac- 
Dowell, H. Cady, John Alden Carpenter 
and William Reddick. Opening the pro- 
gram, Marie Mikova, pianist, defined the 
character of her artistry with Henselt’s 
“If I Were a Bird,” the Mendelssohn- 


Liszt “On Wings of Song” and two Cho- 
pin Valses. Sinding, Smetana and Mosz- 
kowski compositions were her other of- 
ferings. Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
showed dramatic power in his delivery 
of the “O tu Palermo” aria from Verdi’s 
“Vespri Siciliani” and songs by Italian, 
French and American composers. Emil 
Zoller was his accompanist. A Fantasie 
for harp and piano, by Dubois, was 
played by Miss Dilling as the finale of 
the program, with Mr. Zoller assisting. 





Graveure Gives Recital in Galveston 


GALVESTON, TEx., April 22.—Louis 
Graveure, baritone, delighted a large 
audience, April 8, at the Grand Opera 
House, when he appeared in recital un- 
der the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. Glee 
Club. The concert was one of the most 
notably successful of the season. Edou- 
ard Gendron accompanied Mr. Graveure 
admirably and also gave two interesting 
piano numbers. The Glee Club sang H. 
de Fontenailles’s canatata, “The Legend 
of Miana,” conducted by Hu T. Huff- 
master. Solo parts were sung by Mmes. 
Emiliani, Howell and Frapart, with flute 
obbligato by Felix Stella. Edith Hutch- 
ings was accompanist for the Glee Club. 

Sonya Medvedieff, soprano; Philip Sc- 
vasta, harpist, and Lee Cronican, pian- 
ist, gave two recitals in the ballroom of 
Hotel Galvez, last week. The W. C. T. 
U. sponsored both concerts. E.M. H. 





Aletta Tenold, Child Pianist, Well Re- 
ceived in Chicago Recital 


CuHicaGco, April 18.—Aletta Tenold, 
one of the most interesting young pian- 
ists of the season, gave a recital at Kim- 
ball Hall yesterday afternoon. Exuber- 
ant in her interpretations, and excellent- 
ly schooled in the technique and art of 
the keyboard, her Chopin playing dis- 
played a distinct personality. Miss Ten- 
old is also a composer. A number of 
her songs that have both originality and 
charm have been sung at different times 
during the season, and her program 
yesterday contained a group of her own 
works for the piano. They were warm- 
ly applauded by a large audience. 

E. C. M. 


HEAR PHILADELPHIA CHOIR 


Madrigal Club Sings at Annual Housing 
Exposition 


PHILDELPHIA, April 16.—Philadelphia 
business men are beginning to realize 
the value of music as a adjunct to even 
purely commercial enterprises. At the 
annual housing exposition week held in 
the Second Regiment Armory under the 
joint auspices of the Philadelphia Real 
Estate Board, the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
and the T-Square Club, a feature was 
the singing each night of the Madrigal 
Chorus under the direction of Henry 
Hotz, well-known basso, with Professor 
William Thunder as accompanist. 

The concert of the Gimbel Chorus, 
composed of employees of the Phila- 
delphia department store, was a most 
interesting occasion. Stanley Muschamp 
has made the best use possible of his 
material, and succeeded in getting not 
only good volume but excellent balance 
from the organization which he has 
founded and developed. Nicety of phras- 
ing and precision of attack marked the 
singing of the chorus. The group of 
Irish songs had a fine lilt and the cho- 
ruses from “Erminie,” “Bohemian Girl” 
and other operas were well done. May 
Farley was the soloist and seldom has 
her soprano sounded more clear and 
effective. Two of Mr. Muschamp’s in- 
teresting compositions, ‘““‘Where Go the 
Boats” and “Down by the Galley Gar- 
dens,” were among her appreciated num- 
bers. 

Frederick Hahn was heard to advan- 
tage at Witherspoon Hall in his piano 
recital. His program was made up in 
the main of original compositions which 
revealed a keen sense of the values of his 
own instrument. Assisted by Paul 
Meyer, first violin of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Joseph Clarke. Mr. Hahn 
was heard in a fine Moszkowski suite. 

Ralph Kinder, organist of this city, 
was one of the judges of the competitive 
“sing” annually held at Mount Holyoke 
College. W. R. M. 





Gotthelf to Aid Farrar Again 


For her spring tour, Geraldine Farrar 
will again have the assistance of Claude 
Gotthelf as accompanist. Mr. Gotthelf 
has just completed a tour with Anna 
Case. 














Regina Vicarino appeared in the title role, 


REGINA VICARINO 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Scores Triumphs in Opera 








ene which gives every opportunity for the dis- 
play of the art of which she is mistress. Her 
duet with Edgar in the first act, “Borne on 
Sighing Breeze’’ and her really fine rendering 
of the famous “Mad Scene,” will remain as 
one of the achievements of this operatic season. 
Evening Bulletin, Winnipeg, 
April 8, 1921. 


Regina Vicarino, as the tragic Lucy, dis- 
played a brilliantly flexible coloratura soprano 
and a dependable technique; her singing was 
particularly commendable in the Legend of the 
first act and the ever-popular Mad Scene with 
its luscious flute obbligato. The ornate lace and 
filigree of trills, runs, staccato passages, and 
cadenzas of this highly intricate role offered 
no difficulties to Madame Vicarino. In addi- 
tion, she was pleasing to look at. Slender and 
graceful, she made an appealing betrothed slip- 
ping to meet her lover secretly in the moon- 
ight. 

The Wisconsin State Journal, 
April 12, 1921. 


APPLAUD “MAD SCENE” 


Regina Vicarino Wins Warm Praise for Solos 
in the Title Role 

The “Lucia” of Regina Vicarino, while satis- 
factory from a vocal point, was wanting in the 
violent dementia with which other ‘“Lucias” 
usually invest the character. Her conception 
of it bordered more on the gentle melancholy 
of an Ophelia. Her voice, a sweet and high 
soprano, is extremely flexible and suited to the 
florid music which falls to her lot. Her lovely 
solos in the garden scene were received with 
much applause, and the ‘‘mad scene” was of- 
fered the compliment of three recal’s. 

The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., 

March 11, 1921. 


REGINA VICARINO SCORES SUCCESS AS 
GILDA 


Regina Vicarino made her bow to Winnipeg 
audiences in the role of Gilda, and was given 
a cordial and enthusiastic welcome. Her voice 
is of delightful quality, and her high notes 
sweet and bell-like. Particularly effective were 
the duet and solo in the second act, which 
aroused a storm of applause. Her dramatic 
ability as displayed in the last two acts still 
further added to her laurels. 

Evening Bulletin, Winnipeg, 
March 30, 1921. 


Regina Vicarino gave an excellent presenta- 
tion of Gilda, the heroine. It was the first 
time she had been heard in the city, and, 
judging by the reception that was given her, 
in future she will be cordially welcomed by 
Winnipeg music lovers. 

In the duet and solo in the second act Miss 
Vicarino’s clear soprano was heard to advan- 
tage. Her dramatic ability as displayed in 
the last two acts still further added to her 
laurels. 

Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg. 
March 30, 1921. 


Last night’s “Gilda’’ was a most delightful 
one. Possessed of a voice of great range and 
delicacy of tone, the singer held her audience 
entranced in more than one spot on the pro- 
gram. She was not only brilliant in solo work, 
but in duets and quartet numbers her efforts 
were most warmly applauded. Regina Vicarino 
in that role last evening scored a great success 

The Morning Alberian, Calgary, 
March 16, 1921. 


Regina Vicarino, who took the part of Gilda 
did this with a grace and perfection that is 
seldom attained in such an exacting role. She 
had a marvelous lyric voice, and there was 
nothing of the shrill in her top notes, which 
were in many cases above the staff by two 
or three notes. She is a graceful little actress. 

The Calgary Daily Herald, 
March 16, 1921. 
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Hlingworth Tells 
‘of Music’s Part 
in Nation’s Life 





The importance of music to a nation 
was emphasized by Nelson Illingworth, 
the song interpreter, in a message to 


the recent convention of the National 
Association of Public School Music 
Supervisors at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Illingworth described music as a 
humanizing element that makes for 
democracy. With a mode of life that 
tends to keep the emotions pent up, mu- 
sic, he pointed out, afforded a natural 
medium for expression, a safety valve. 
He felt that the teachers, the guardians 
of the children, had a great opportunity 
to bring the benefits of music into the 
lives of their pupils, an opportunity to 
“inspire real singing; to provide the 
environment of good cheer in which 
even the most reticent little soul will 
voice that something which all share 
in common; that divine something which 
is life. What matter if the expression 
at first be crude, and not according to 
this or that standard? Are not all be- 
ginnings so? So long as it be real the 
trend will always be toward beauty.” 

Mr. Illingworth finds that aspiration 
in self-expression is ever toward reality 
and truth, and the aspiration we share 
with the birds is the most natural of all 
the attributes of life. “So sing!” Mr. 
Illingworth urges. “The very word it- 
self is lovely! Say it, really say it a 
few times and then see, or better still,— 
feel! However we may repress our- 
selves, however be perverted, we are 
even yet children of nature. What more 
beautiful state than that of singing! 
Even as I write, there are birds singing 
at my window, offering their thanks- 
giving for life. Do you wonder that my 
breast swells instinctively? Picture a 
flock of birds on a summer’s day: can 
you keep from glowing? Can anything 
matter, or be too difficult after that? 
Picture the faces with their several ex- 
pressions of a class of children, all, as 
we say, ‘going it good and hard!’ Hear 
a community of adults, all other con- 
siderations gone, made one by their full- 
throated, whole-souled singing! Can you 
help but catch your breath? Can you 
keep your heart from swelling? Does 
not every soul long to be freed by self- 
expression? Ah, the call of nature will 
yet be too strong for anyone to resist, 
for the inmost in due time becomes the 
outmost; and what healthy soul ever yet 
existed who has not at some time been 
impelled to sing, willy-nilly? With the 
birds, we will yet sing because it is a 
joy to sing; because it is the truest ot 
all means of communion. 

“Then think of a very wonderful thing 
—as deeds, documents and musty tomes 
are forgotten—what is it that is beloved 
by the people; beloved more than all 
else since it survives in their hearts 
through centuries; without record, trans- 
mitted through love from generation to 
generation? Folk-song and _ nursery 
rhyme. Something to think of, this! 
Something to give us pause! But ah, 
better still, to express! These are the 
classics, the basis of all music of what- 
ever nature. Genius comes along at 
times and builds monuments on it, but 
the expression of the people is ever the 
foundation. Music in the essence is not 
a matter of learning, but of sincerity, 
by which the simplest soul may receive 
and give as much or more than he with 
an incumbrance of technique alone, since 
music starts before technique begins, or 
where it ends. Art is forever striving 
for a simpler expression and more in- 
timate truth. 

“It remains only for all to sing and 
express that inner aspiration which will 
gradually evolve into a culture. The 
growth will be slow, yes!—but the 
slower, the surer. Evolution was ever 
thus. So long as it be real, naught else 
matters. What a wonderful work you 


may do with the children and young 
folks by providing that environment of 
a happy freedom and incentive for them 
to sing; to sing from their hearts; to 
express that fervent desire of youth for 
reality; the quality which alone com- 
mands their respect. Then, as they grow 
up, will it spread, and thus become part 
of our nation al life. Ah, a very beauti- 
ful work this, and a true crown for your 
endeavor. While, in the process, can 
you picture any greater delight than a 
group of people of whatever age, sing- 
ing; really singing, every word and 
every note pregnant with its fullest 
meaning—vivid, real, true; made articu- 
late with the delight of intelligence.” 


PLAYS FOR VETERANS 


Mildred Dilling Gives Two Programs for 
Disabled Soldiers 


Among her recent appearances, Mil- 
dred Dilling, the harpist, found the re- 
citals she gave at Soldiers’ Rest, a farm 
established at Culpepper, Va., for con- 
valescent soldiers and sailors, the most 
interesting. She saw something of the 
army abroad during and after the war, 
as she served for some time as an enter- 
tainer, and she was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to renew some war-time acquaint- 
ances by stopping at Culpepper on the 
occasion of a recent trip to Washington, 
D. C., for a couple of appearances, one 
of which was in joint recital with Nina 
Tarasova at the National Theater. 

Shortly before this, Miss Dilling ap- 
peared with notable success as assisting 
soloist with the Medelssohn Glee Club of 
St. Thomas, Ont. On April 11 she was 
in Englewood, N. J., for a recital with 
Edgar Schofield, the baritone. On April 
19, her initial appearance in Albany, 
N. Y., was effected as soloist at the 
concert of the chorus of the Monday 
Musical Club. Among appearances for 
the immediate future is to be one at 
Providence, R. I., on April 27, and two 
at a festival in Nova Scotia, May 3-7. 
On May 14 the young artist leaves for 
her summer vacation in France. She 
will fill some concert dates in France 
and England before returning to New 
York in September. 











Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Booked 
for Oratorio Society 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, continue their schedule of 
appearances. Miss Ellerman, with ora- 
torio engagements listed for New York, 
Brooklyn and the Oranges, will be heard 
in Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, 
with orchestra on the evening of May 4. 
Both Mr. Coxe and Miss Ellerman will 
be the soloists at the Norristown (Pa.) 
Octave Club the afternoon of May 18, 
Mr. Coxe presenting WHarriet Ware’s 
“Undine” and Miss Ellerman in miscel- 
laneous numbers. The same program 
will be repeated in Conshohocken, Pa., 
the evening of May 19. 


Walter Anderson on Southern Booking 
Tour 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager. left New York, April 24, on a 
Southern booking tour for his various 
artists. He will be gone for two weeks. 





MISS ALTMAN SHOWS 


ADVANCE IN RECITAL 





Pianist Features Two New Stojowski 
Compositions in Taxing Program 
at Aeolian Hall 


Elenore Altman, who has not been 
heard in public for a number of years, 
made her re-entry into the concert field 
in a recital at Aeolian Hall Monday eve- 
ning, April 18, in a program of a taxing 
nature, if not marked by unconvention- 
ality. Beginning with the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, she essayed Schu- 
mann’s dramatic Sonata, Op. 11, in F 
Sharp Minor, and was heard in shorter 
numbers by Brahms, Paderewski, Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, her former teacher; 
Moniuszko-Melcer and Chopin. 

There are many fine qualities in Miss 
Altman’s playing. She has developed 
along lines of breadth and virtuosity 
since she last appeared. Her technical 
grasp is sure and comprehensive, and 
her command of dynamics considerable. 
The Schumann number, following imme- 
diately upon the Beethoven Sonata, was 
an exhaustive effort which doubtless pre- 
vented the artist from reaching the ar- 
tistic goal she might otherwise have 
achieved. The composition would have 
benefited from a more colorful and 
imaginative treatment. 

Some of the best playing of the eve- 
ning was done in Paderewski’s Legende 
and two compositions by Stojowski, 
“Prés du Ruisseau,” Op. 30, and “Vers 
le Caprice,” Op. 39, which had their first 
presentation upon this occasion. Both 
compositions are interesting. The first 
made an especial appeal to the audience, 
which demanded its repetition. A good- 
sized audience applauded Miss Altman. 





SANCHEZ GIVES MUSICALE 





New York Vocal Teacher and Pupils 
Celebrate Music Week 


In celebration of Music Week, Carlos 
Sanchez gave an informal musicale in 
his New York studio the evening of 
April 20. Singers, past and present, 


pupils of Mr. Sanchez, were heard in an 
impromptu program. Both Julie de 
Marcellin and Alice Wood, soprano, were 
cordially received by the ‘audience. They 
revealed voices of admirable quality. 
Mildred Gardner, another soprano, like- 
wise reaped applause and Howard Wood, 
baritone, completed the list of talented 
soloists. Harry Whittaker, accompanist, 
gave sterling support to the singers. 

The musicale attracted a large attend- 
ance which included a number of promi- 
nent musicians. Gustav Saenger, com- 
poser-pianist, was heard in several of 
his own works, and C. Whitney Coombs, 
several of whose compositions were per- 
formed, was present. 
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“HANS HESS, THE MASTER CELLIST, 





AGAIN THRILLS ROCKFORD 


MUSIC LOVERS WITH HIS SUPREME ARTISTRY! Never did he pre- 


sent a more superb program. The rare dolce quality of tone and the glorious 


singing waves that poured from his cello held his audience entranced. 


| was divinely beautiful..—ROCKFORD MORNING STAR, 


“Technique and fingering, 


His art 
April 12. 


all the things that go to make wonderful the artistry 


of a genius were forgotten in the exquisiteness of the deep and thrilling tone 


that poured forth from his instrument. 


Not only does Hans Hess awe the 


musician, but he has the greater power of thrilling those who know nothing 


of music except the love for it in their heart. 


technique.”"—ROCKFORD REPUBLIC, 


He has a soul beneath the 
April 12. 
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Many Cities Represented at Convention of Hoosier State Federation 
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I NDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


April 15.—The Indiana Federation of Musical Clubs came 


to a successful convention last week, as was reported in detail in MUSICAL 


AMERICA. 
a small clan of photographers, ‘ 


One of the non- -musical aspects of the convention was the marshalling of 
‘pro” and ‘ 


‘semi-pro.” Among the fruits of their 


efforts were the above reproduced pictures. The photograph at the left shows a group 


of officers of the Indiana Federation, and visiting delegates from the State. 
Grace Hutchings, Adelaide Carman, Mrs. 


ing from left to right, the picture shows: 


Read- 


Carroll Carr, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, President, Indiana Federation; Mrs. Boris 
Ganapol, President of Great Lakes District (Detroit) ; Caroline Hobson, Mrs. Wil- 


liam Books, Bloomington (Ind.), and Mrs. A. J. Heliker. 


Photo by Gravelle Pictorial News Service 
The others are visiting 


delegates from Logansport, Bloomington, Salem, Brazil, Kokomo, Greenfield, Craw- 


fordsville, Frankfort and Peru. 


In the photograph on the right are seen the winners of the contest of the 


Indiana Federation of Musical Clubs, held April 6. 
Kruse, violin, pupil of Ferdinand Schaefer; 


From left to right: Elmer 
Waneta Cleveland, piano, pupil of 


Robert Loyd and Rudolph Reuter (Chicago) ; ‘Julia Reyer, coloratura soprano, pupil 
of Rudolph Heyne and Karleton Hackett (Chicago) ; ; Dr. Paul Kleeman, baritone, 


pupil of John L. Geiger. 





KUBELIK IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Violinist Re-appears After Eight Years 
—Third Musikverein Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 12.—Jan 
Kubelik appeared in recital on Sunday 
aternoon, April 10, at the Murat Thea- 
ter under the management of the Ona 
B. Talbot Fine Arts Association after 
an absence of eight years. His program 
included his own Concerto in C Major, 
a Bach Praeludium, the “Souvenir de 
Moscow” of Wieniawski, the Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint- 
Saéns, and smaller numbers by Sara- 
sate, Svendsen and Schubert-Wilhelmj. 
Pierre Augieras acted as accompanist as 
well as playing two solos. 

The third concert of the Musikverein 
of the Athenaeum, was given on Mon- 
day evening, April 11. It was an entire 
evening of song, with male and female 
and mixed choruses, conducted by Alex- 
ander Ernestinoff. The most pretentious 
offering was Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” in 
which Charlotte Lieber and De Witt S. 
Talbert sang the solo parts with good 
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musical taste. Much interest was cen- 
tered in the first appearance of Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, who 
captivated her audience to the extent 
of having them demand some half a 
dozen numbers in addition to those al- 
ready on the program. New songs by 
Swedish composers not known here were 
especially well received. Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter played the accompaniments 
for the soloist as well as for all the 
choral numbers. a. 


FALK PLAYS IN TRENTON 


Miss Wentworth and Clarence Fuhrman 
Assist—Sirota Cancels Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., April 12.—QOn 
Wednesday evening, Jules Falk appeared 
at Crescent Temple under the auspices 
of the McKinley Hospital Nurses’ 
Alumni Association. Mr. Falk was as- 
sisted by Estelle Wentworth, soprano, 
and Clarence Fuhrman, pianist. Mr. 
Falk offered Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
D Minor, and two interesting groups 
which included several numbers by mod- 
ern composers. Miss Wentworth sang 
the “Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” “The 
Nile,” by Leroux, also a group of five 
other songs. Mr. Fuhrman was heard 
in Liszt’s ‘“‘Liebestraum,” and_ the 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

On Wednesday evening also, at the 
Arena, the Jewish cantor Sirota was 
scheduled to appear. He had already 
arrived in Trenton but was forced to 
cancel his appearance because of a sud- 
den affection of the throat. The Arena 
management promptly refunded _ the 
money to the audience. 

The fifth annual concert of the Sun- 
day School Orchestra of the Third 
Presbyterian Church was given last 
Monday evening, under the conductor- 
ship of Martin Mayer. The assisting 
artists were Ethel May Hutchinson, so- 
prano, and Lester Bingly, baritone, both 
of this city. The concert opened with 
Weber’s “Oberon,” Overture. Other 
numbers by the orchestra were “Peer 
Gynt” Suite by Grieg, and _ Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 

=. ZB. 


Christiaan Kriens has been appointed 
conductor of the Plainfield, N. J., 
Symphony organization of seventy-five 
players. 








Washington Opera Committee Makes 
Plans for Next re Activities 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—At a 
recent meeting of or Washington Opera 
Committee, Edouard Albion, president 
of the National Opera Association and 
director general of the Washington 
Opera Company, gave a résumé of the 
successful work of the present season and 


sketched plans for next season. It is 
proposed to give three short seasons of 
opera of one week each, two operas being 
presented during each engagement. 
“Rigoletto” and the “Tales of Hoffmann” 
are in preparation, and other operas will 
be added to the répertoire. The follow- 
ing men are on the opera committee: 
Robert Lansing, Charles Henry Butler, 
Dr. Mitchell Carroll. W. Hz. 
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NORMAN JOLLIF has sung under my direction several 


times, in oratorio and in concert, to my entire satisfaction. 
He combines a noble voice with the highest gifts of inter- 





pretation. 
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SUPERIOR PLAYING BY 
YOUNG CHICAGOANS 


Civic Orchestra Distinguishes 
Itself in Concert 
—Choruses Aid 


CHICAGO, April 21.—It must have been 
a surprise to the audience at Orchestra 
Hall last night to hear the extraordinary 
improvement in the playing of the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago. This is the or- 
chestra that was organized in January, 


1919, by the Civic Music Association 
with the idea of giving young players the 
training and routine to fit them for posi- 
tions in professional symphonies. The 
success of the experiment was shown 
at the end of the first season when a 
’cellist was graduated into the ranks of 
the Chicago Symphony, a bassoon player 
was taken by the Philadelphia, a viola 
player by the Cleveland and a horn 
player by the Minneapolis Symphony. 
Now the Cleveland Symphony has en- 
yvaged three more of these young play- 
ers. They are John Weicher, principal 
of the first violins, Nathan Einhorn, 
trumpet, and Philip Nemkovsky, trom- 
bone. 

This would indicate that talented in- 
dividual players are attracted by the in- 
struction given, but the performance last 
night, the annual festival of the Civic 
Music Association, indicated a _ great 
deal more. Frederick Stock and his two 
assistants, Eric DeLamarter and George 
Dasch, have worked indefatigably with 
the eighty-five members, and _ have 
wrought them into a genuine and fine 
orchestra, one that plays with a well- 
balanced, mellow tone, sure-footed cer- 
tainty and dashing spirit. They played 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Svend- 
sen’s “Zorahayda,” the ballet suite from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid” and Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” March. 

This was only part of the program. 
About 600 children, combined from the 
choruses maintained by the Civic Music 
Association at sixteen schools and small 
parks, sang groups of folk-songs and 
they were heard in John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s “Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children.” These were conducted by 
Herbert E. Hyde, the secretary of the 
association, who also had prepared the 
greater number of the orchestrations. 
The Carpenter songs were so attractive 
and so well sung that a number of them 
were repeated. 

Later in the concert a large group of 
trained nurses, the Florence Nightin- 
gale Chorus, took the stage and sang 
part-songs by Schubert, MacDowell and 
Chaminade. John W. Norton conducted 
them, and as they, too, were extended an 
encore, he followed the group with a 
setting for women’s chorus of “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 

E. C. M. 








Artists Aid Church Choir in Concert 


The third annual concert under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church took place 
on the evening of April 15, with Mrs. 
Edna Fassett Sterling, soprano; Cora 
Cook, contralto; Harvey Hindermyer, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
assisting the church organist, C. Vir- 
gil Gordon, and the choir under his di- 
rection. Helen Hellems, violinist, and T. 
Cella, harpist, also gave solo groups and 
united with Mr. Gordon in a Trio. A 
good-sized audience applauded the art- 
ists. 





Free Tickets Available for Concerts on 
Columbia Green 


Tickets for the fourth season of con- 
certs by the Goldman Concert Band un- 
der the direction of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man to be given on the Green at Co- 
lumbia University, are now ready and 
may be had free, upon written request 


to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. The only re- 
quirement is that a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope be enclosed with the 
request. The season will last twelve 
weeks, beginning June 6 and ending 
Sept. 2, and tickets for the entire sea- 
son will be provided for those who write 
for them. 





Henry Moeller Is Assisting Soloist with 
Brooklyn Chorus 


The Morning Choral of: Brooklyn, un- 
der Herbert Stavely Sammond, gave its 
second private concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 14, with 
Henry Moeller, tenor, assisting. A 
worth-while program was presented by 
the club, among the numbers being 
Brahms’s “Ave Maria,” several old folk- 
songs and Crist’s “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes.” Mr. Moeller made a 
fine impression, singing two groups of 
songs and several encores. A. T. S. 





Ralph Dunbar Presents “Robin Hood” in 
National Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—Ralph 
Dunbar presented “Robin Hood” with 
his all-American organization, in Wash- 
ington during the week of April 18. The 
chorus was excellent and the soloists of 
the first rank, well deserving the enthu- 
siastic applause. The leading réles were 
taken by Ralph Brainard, Clara Camp- 
bell, Hallan Mostyn, Sol Solomon, James 
Steavens, George Shields, Paula Ayers, 
John MacSweeney, Sylvia Thorne and 
Joe-Ceata Howe. Watty Hydes was the 
conductor. WwW. 


ALFRED BOSWELL IN DEBUT 


Pianist Reveals Artistic Qualities in New 
York Recital 


The first New York piano recital of 
Alfred Boswell on Monday evening, 
April 18, at the Town Hall revealed an 
artist technically proficient, and sincere 
as well. Precision of fingering and 
flexibility of the wrists was displayed 
in gratifying degree in a program that 
included numbers by  Bach-Busoni, 
Chopin and Liszt. 

Sobriety marked the presentation of 
the Bach-Busoni Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, done at a rather slow 
tempo. Seven Chopin Preludes from 
Op. 28, lacked in some measure the fire 
of execution that makes for a complete 
conviction, but they were played with 
clarity and at times a suggestion of the 
piquant. The Chopin Ballade in F Minor 
was excellently done. 

Two numbers by Emile Blanchet, with 
whom the pianist has studied, proved 
interesting, especially the Suite in pro- 
gram style, “Turkey,” in which atmos- 
phere was suggested by means of skill- 
ful harmonic combinations. There fol- 
lowed Danse Espagnole by Granados, 
and Sevillanas by Albeniz. The program 
closed with the Liszt Etudes, ‘“Leg- 
gierezza” and “Harmonies du_ Soir,” 
played with admirable technical finesse 
and a good tone. 


N. Y. Choir Presents “Mikado” 


An amateur presentation of “The 
Mikado” was given by the choir of Christ 
Church, New York, Friday evening of 








last week. The principal rdéles, the 
Mikado, played by Mr. Childs, and Yum- 
Yum, enacted by Louis Schott, were 
ably seconded by the rest of the cast. 
Miss Mullick, who played Pitti-Sing, did 
her part exceptionally well. The cho- 
rus, admirably trained by James W. 
Bleeker, added to the audience’s enjoy- 
ment. Other soloists were Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Coan, Mr. Russell, Mr. Rundquist, Miss 
Greve and Jeanette Schott. 





Rosalie Housman Lecturing 


Several series of talks on musical sub- 
jects have been given in New York this 
season by Rosaline Housman, who is 
known as a composer. Three lectures 
were given at the Evander Childs High 
School in the Bronx, on the develop- 
ment of the literature for the piano. In 
these programs Miss Housman had the 
assistance of Joseph Wolman, an artist- 
pupil of Clarence Adler, and the Duo- 
Art piano. Another series of three at 
Hunter College took up the development 
of the orchestra. For this, Miss Hous- 
man used illustrations arranged by her- 
self. On May 2 she will make another 
lecture appearance in the Bronx with 
Claire Robertson, a Klibansky pupil, aid- 
ing her in a treatment of “America’s 
Music.” 





A Correction 


Lee Cronican, pianist, has asked Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA to point out that his list 
of activities has included only one ap- 
pearance at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
in Philadelphia, not a series of one-com- 
poser recitals there. 
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“Music at its best,” is what H. T. Finck in the N. Y. Post says of 


JOHN POWELL’ 


NEGRO RHAPSODY 


And as for the performance of the piano part by the composer, “John Powell 
played with irresistible power, brilliancy and demoniac realism.’ 


The Sun found it “The afternoon’s feature—a message sent out 
with exciting success.” 


The Tribune—‘‘Most distinctive of all—the climax of the 


The Evening Mail—*By far the most distinctive number on 


The Negro Rhapsody was one of seven compositions chosen by Walter 
Damrosch for his recent Historical Cycle as representative of America’s best. 
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“A voice of gold and silver.”—Henry T. Finck, New York 
Evening Bost. 


“The most natural perfect voice of our time.”—H. T. 
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Dicie Howell Hails Oratorio 





— 


Young American Soprano 
Cites Benefits to Be Derived 
from This Classic Form— 
What Oratorio Has Done to 
Raise the Popular Taste in 
Music 


<(¢T BELIEVE that oratorio is the su- 
preme test of vocal art.” 

Dicie Howell, the young American sv- 
prano, was provoked into this statement 
by another singer’s comment on oratorio 
as a “dead issue.” This singer had 
claimed that the singing of oratorio 
tends to cause the loss of individuality. 
But according to Miss Howell, “The 
study of oratorio is absolutely essential 
as a foundation for song singing. 

“It is impossible to sing in oratorio 
without breathing correctly. If one has 
sufficient mastery of breathing to sing 








Martha Baird 


At her last New York 
Recital, 
March 3rd, 1921 


New York Tribune: 

“Miss Baird is a Californian 
who has received all of her 
musical training with Ameri- 
can teachers, and was well re- 
ceived last night by a large 
audience. <A_ pianist with a 
pleasing touch and expressive 
charm.” Certain compositions 
were “given with complete un- 
derstanding of their spirit and 
a light touch of humor.” 


New York Sun: 


“Novelties of a pleasant order 
abounded in her program. And 
to it she brings grace of style 
and good touch and tone.” 


New York American: 

“Miss Baird’s performance 
was noteworthy for her intelli- 
gent exposition of a long and 
difficult program. She is a con- 
servative musician, her readings 
are logical, her command of 
tone color is broad and well- 
placed. She pleased her audi- 
ence by her frankly musical 
readings of Beethoven, Franck, 
Mason’s Novelette and works 
by Debussy, Satie and others.” 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


Personal address: 


135 W. 16th St.. New York 














Summy’s Corner 


CLAY SMITH writing in the 
“LYCEUM MAGAZINE” says: 


“That ‘Cheer Up, Honey’ 
a musical reading by Frieda Peycke 
is his favorite of all the good things 





she has ever written.” 


Day Dreams 
“A READING ENSEMBLE” by 
Phyllis Fergus. 
For Speaking Voice and Piano with 
Two Violins and Singing Voice; also 
is commended as a “welcome novelty” 
by Mr. Smith. 


Both the above are issued by 





Clayton F. Summy Company 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











as Supreme Test of Song Art 


the long difficult passages of oratorio 
easily, it is a simple matter to breathe 
properly in any song or aria which has 
ever been written. The endless cadenzas 
with which the oratorios of such masters 
as Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn are 
filled give an ease and flexibility of de- 
livery which produces smooth, even tone. 
The intricacies of this florid music also 
train one to that lightness of voice which 
is necessary to delicacy of interpretation. 
Heavy, labored vocalization is out of 
the question. There is no tolerance of 
laborious singing in this kind of music, 
for it causes the loss of rhythm and ac- 
cent and then, very naturally, of the 
audience’s interest. 

“This type of music also demands a 
complete lack of physical strain. The 
breath cannot be pushed out; it must 
float as lightly and delicately as a whiff 
of smoke. Light vocal quality can be 
sustained only on deep, free breathing, 
for pianissimo tones lose resonance and 
carrying power if they are not sup- 
ported naturally. There is nothing to 
give a singer such freedom from phys- 
ical as well as vocal restraint as an 
absolute control of breathing. Rhythm 
is the greatest single element in the 
grammar of music, and of this, too, ora- 
torio singing gives the best command. 


Rhythm 
“Rhythm is too often confused with 


tempo, which is only its mechanical 
foundation. Absolute, metronomic ac- 
curacy and perfection of rhythmic 


beauty are not at all the same. This is 
another element in which oratorio trains 
the singer to a just ideal. The freedom 
of recitative constitutes one of the sever- 
est of tests of a sinver’s musical instinct. 
The lack of accompaniment to guide 





Mishkin Photo 


Dicie Howell, Soprano, Who Is Winning 
Distinction in Concert and Oratorio 


and lead the voice increases the difficulty 
of maintaining the rhythm. For the in- 
experienced, it is of almost nightmare 
difficulty, not only technically but psy- 
chologically, through the lonely sound 
of one’s own voice going on by itself 
after everything else has stopped. I 
shali never forget my own first experi- 
ence of it! ; 

“The greatest proof of the musical im- 
portance of oratorio is the many years 
and the innumerable vicissitudes which 
the form has survived. Somebody once 
said that the fact of their survival for 
sO many generations inclined him to be- 
lief in the Ten Commandments much 
more than their contents. Mere survival 
seems to argue fitness. And then, think 


how much oratorio has meant in the life 
of the people. It has been responsible 
for the formation of great popular cho- 
ruses and for the giving of music fes- 
tivals with the aid of distinguished 
artists. Thus it has been the means of 
raising musical standards.” 
HENRY STILLMAN. 





Many Re-engagements for Maier and 


Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
will play re-engagements next season in 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Erie, Buffalo, Rochester, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Pittsfield, Haverhill, Milton, 
Toledo. Of these cities New York will 
hear them at least five times, Chicagu 
three, Boston three, Cleveland six, Buf- 
falo two, Toledo two and Rochester two. 
They are also booked for Duluth, Ripon, 
Dayton, New Castle, Pa.; Troy, Utica, 
Watertown, N. Y.; New Orleans, Des 
Moines and Wellsville, N. Y. The pian- 
ists have also been re-engaged by the 
New York Symphony and Cleveland Or- 
chestras and in addition Mr. Maier will 
appear alone with the Damrosch organi- 


zation in one of the Concerts for Young 
People. 





Lenora Sparkes Re-engaged for Ann 
Arbor Festival 


Lenora Sparkes, who sang the so- 
prano part in the Verdi Requiem at the 
Ann Arbor Festival last May, has been 
re-engaged for the title réle in “Aida,” 
which will be given in concert form at 
the coming festival on May 21. Miss 
querate will sail for England early in 
June. 








Edwin Swain has been engaged to sing 
the baritone parts, Spirit of War and 
Spirit of Drunkenness, in “The Apoca- 
lypse,” the composition which won the 
$5,000 prize offered by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, to be presented 
during the Federation Convention in the 
Tri-Cities, Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island, June 6-15. 





MIROVITCH CAPTIVATES CHICAGO 


EMINENT PIANIST-COMPOSER SCORES REMARKABLE TRIUMPH 
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St. Olaf Choristers Make Bow 
in Capital City—Stanley 
Is Symphony Soloist 


St. PAuL, MINN., April 12.—The mu- 
sical resources of Minnesota were per- 
haps never more pridefully acclaimed, in 
the highest sense, than in the St. Paul 
Auditorium last night when the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, F. Melius Christiansen, 
conductor, appeared in a concert. The 
choir is at home in St. Olaf College, 


‘MINNESOTA CHOIR ENCHANTS ST. PAUL 


Northfield, Minn., but last night’s appear- 
ance was its first in the capital city of the 
State. A large audience greeted the 
body of fifty singers whose singing of a 
program devoted entirely to sacred music 
afforded an evening of the finest kind 
of musical satisfaction and spiritual ex- 
hilaration. Never did the walls of St. 
Paul’s municipal auditorium resound to 
the music of Bach as in the opening num- 
ber of the program,—the Motet for dou- 
ble chorus, “The Spirit Also Helpeth 
Us.” It was an ideal Bach performance. 
The choir also sang anthems, a motet 
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Address: 
Telephone: 1862 Lafayette 


Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn 
(February and March, 1921) 





EDITH BAXTER HARPER 


SOPRANO 
Recent Engagements: 
Montauk Club, Brooklyn Mar 17 
Union League Club, Brooklyn . Feb. 14 
East Orange Community Chorus Feb. 20 
Plainfield Community Chorus Feb. 27 
St. James M. E. Church, N. Y. Feb. 27 
(Brahms Requiem) 
Salem, Mass., Oratorio Society Mar. 30 
(Gallia and Verdi Requiem) 
Danbury, Conn., Community Chorus 
(Gaul’s Holy City) April 17 


468 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn 


Eight Sunday Afternoon Recitals at 

















The Musie of 


By WALDO S. PRATT 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 


This is an essay upon Ainsworth’s Psalter, long used in 
Plymouth and Salem; and is therefore a timely and striking 
contribution to the history of music in America. 
pensable to those who wish to know what music the Pilgrims 
sang, for all the 39 melodies are given in modern notation, 
and a harmonized version of 16 of them. 


the Pilgrims 


It is indis- 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer 











IVA KRUPP BRADLEY 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehmann) 





The Fundamentals of Tone Production 


The Correction of Misused Voices 














145 West 55th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 4028 











and chorale by Gustav Schreck, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “O Praise Ye God,” Kalin- 
nikoff’s “Agnus Dei,’ Tschesnokoff’s 
“Bless the Lord,’ Soderman’s “Hear Us 
Lord.” Four Christmas songs stood 
out as exquisite presentations of a famil- 
iar story. Particularly lovely was Ebel- 
ing’s “All My Heart.” Another by Mr. 
Christiansen was greatly enjoyed and 
had to be repeated. The Fourteenth 
Century “In dulci jubilo” was charm- 
ingly quaint, rhythmical and jubilant. 

Mme. Helen Stanley appeared as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony on 
the occasion of its fifteenth concert. She 
was greatly admired for the exquisite 
quality of the voice. Her numbers, 
“Phidyle” by Dupare and the aria, “Il 
est doux” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
were splendidly sung. ‘“Elsa’s Dream” 
and “Dich Theure Halle” (as an encore) 
were beyond her vocal volume, at any 
rate as the numbers were sensed and in- 
terpreted by Mr. Oberhoffer in the orches- 
tral participation. These numbers were 
followed by the Finale from Wagner’s 
“Rhinegold,” a most effective close to a 
program including otherwise Tchai- 
kovsky’s E Minor Symphony, superbly 
played, and the Symphonic Poem, “Juven- 
tus,” by de Sabata, the latter played for 
the first time in St. Paul. 

The second of the Young People’s con- 
certs by the orchestra was played before 
a large audience of school children. The 
program was interrupted by the playing 
of Handel’s “Largo” in recognition of 
the friendship and constant, liberal pa- 
tronage in matters musical of Charles 
W. Ames whose funeral was being con- 
ducted at the same hour in Unity 
Church. 

The Eurydice Club, E. Bruce Knowl- 
ton, conductor, made a recent appear- 
ance in the People’s Church. 

Pe Oe. 


CHORUS GIVES LUNCHEON 


New York Madrigal Club Entertains 
—Aided by Many Soloists 


The first luncheon of the New York 
Madrigal Club, a singing organization 
of some fifty girls founded and directed 
by Marguerite Potter, was given in the 
Hotel McAlpin, April 16. It was largely 
attended by many guests and friends of 
both the director and members of the 
club which is but one year old. Its first 
concert, given the early part of the pres- 
ent season revealed much promising 
vocal material and under the continued 
and painstaking direction of Miss Potter, 
it should in due time take a high place 
among the singing societies of its kind. 

Following a few interesting remarks 
from Miss Potter a well-chosen program 
was arranged which brought forth as 
soloists, Marie Adkins, violinist; Mar- 
guerite Ringo, soprano; Minnie Carey 
Stine, contralto; Arthur Gervasi, tenor, 
and Katherine Coffey, reader. 

Miss Adkins gave pleasure in num- 
bers by Mendelssohn-Achron and Kreis- 
ler. iss Ringo sang charmingly 
Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour” and a 
group of songs by Grey, Ganz and Cur- 
ran. Miss Stine likewise won success, 
singing effectively four numbers of 
Lenormand, Manna-Zucca, Hart and 
Hageman, and Mr. Gervasi, whose tenor 
voice has warmth and sweetness, sang 
an Italian group of works by ‘Tosti, 
Valentini and Donizetti. 

All of the soloists, including Miss Cof- 
fey, who was heard in several readings 
of serious and humorous vein, were cor- 
dially received. 

Marguerite Klinker, pianist, 
sterling support as accompanist. 
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D’ Alvarez to Sing Five Times with New 
York Symphony 

Marguerite |’Alvarez, contralto, is 
one of the first soloists engaged for next 
season by the New York Symphony. 
She will appear with the organization in 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia on Dec. 13, 14 and 15, and also 
sing at a pair of concerts in Brooklyn 
and New York on March 11 and 12. Bal- 
timore and Washington will also hear 
her in recital next season as she will be 
one of the numbers in T. Arthur Smith’s 


course in- the Capital, on Jan. 13, and 
is also re-engaged for the Peabody Con- 
servatory series in Baltimore on Jan. 27. 
During the month of February Mme. 
d’Alvarez will make her first tour of 
Texas and the Pacific Coast, singing in 
the latter territory under the local di- 
rection of L. £. Behymer, Selby Oppen- 
heimer and Steers and Coman. 





Nevin and Milligan to Appear at Music 
Clubs’ Convention 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan are 
among the artists engaged for the bien- 
nial meeting of the National Federation 
of Women’s Musical Clubs to be held in 
Davenport, Iowa, June 6 to 15. They 
will give their costume recital entitled 
“Three Centuries of American Song” 
and Mr. Milligan will also be heard in 
an organ recital. They gave their 
American song recital in Westerly, R. L., 
on April 26, under the auspices of the 
Wellesley College Club. 








CONCERT SUCCESSES OF 
Genia 


ZIELINSKA 


Polish-American Coloratura Soprano 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., “LIGHT’:— 


“The perfect vocalization of Miss Zielinska 
was impressed upon the audience in many of 
her numbers, but particularly in Bishop’s ‘Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark’ and the Norwegian echo 
song by Thrane. 

“Through every number rang the clarity and 
strength of her voice, mingled with a sweet 
softness in some passages.” 


ROCK HILL, S. C., “EVENING HERALD” :— 


“The singer displayed wonderful versatility. 
The Norwegian Echo Song so thrilled and de- 
lighted the audience that the artist was forced 
to repeat it. Her work in this was exquisite 
indeed, and proved beyond a doubt that such 
expression is a gift of God.” 


Address Secretary: 
411 West 114th St., New York 
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**A Bymphony Orchestra # Brase’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 


Mgt.: ROGER DD BRUYN 
220 West 42nd St. New York 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


oO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Mat.: Universa] Concert Bureau, Inc., Ralph J. MacF'adyen 
54 West 50th St., New York 














ADOLPH 


SCHMIDT 


Solo Violinist—Teacher 


New York College of Music, 
114 East 85th St. 


+. N. Y. Conservatory of Music, 
e 163 West 72nd St. 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
and PIETRO A. YON 


Voice—Piano—-Organ—Composition 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. 951 Circle 
Appointment by Mati 


assistants: Madame Madeleine Despinoy. Soprane. 
Comique, Paris. 
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LIONEL STOR 


BASS- 
BARITONE 


1451 Broadway, New York 











Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 
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GLUCK AND ZIMBALIST STIR BOSTON’S INTEREST Debussy. Miss Wolk displayed at her BRASLAU VISITS SCRANTON 
ready command a technique of marked 
; . , broadened in his style of playing. In  fleetness and clarity. Her tone was rich ; e . ‘ a , 
Large Outpouring of Auditors When the place of his former delicate re- and singing in quality and varied in Aided by Cornelius Van Vliet in Recital 








Artist-Couple Appear—Recital straint and subjective reserve, there was . dynamic gradations. Phrases were —New Quartet Sings 
at. oe ¢ re Ss €£ i tuosity in beautifull haded d ‘racefully . 
by Minnie Wolk . a greater boldness and. impetuosity 1 eautifully shade an gracefully Citi wien ) : » qa - 
; “ “i ; his playing. His tone rang deeper, his moulded. A neatness and elegance of SCRANTON, PaA., April 16.—Sophie 
Boston, April 19.—One of the largest phrasing was conceived in more sweep- _ style lent a delightful charm to her play- Braslau sang to a capacity house at the 


audiences ever assembled in Symphony ing lines. Eleanor Scheib accompanied _ ing of the lighter compositions, while in Strand Theater on April 


7. She was 
Hall weleomed Alma Gluck and Efrem both artists with becoming restraint of the more dramatic music, as in Mac- 


ably assisted by Cornelius Van Vliet, 





° ° ° ‘ya Fan 4 9) oe . te 
Zimbalist in their joint concert Sunday tone. — ’ Dowell’s “Keltic” Sonata, the pianist = s,anic Miss Braslau’s bi “ 
afternoon. Curiosity as to the condition Minnie Wolk, an exceptionally talented plumbed stirring depths of dramatic and SeEEN. rea . wee os numbers 
of Mme. Gluck’s voice, about which dis- Boston pianist, gave a concert at Jordan poetic fervor. Her compelling musical W®&Te the aria “Che faro senza Euridice 
turbing reports had been read, con- Hall on Monday evening, April 18. She intelligence and charming stage pres- from “Orfeo et Euridice,” Beethoven's 
tributed in no small degree to the size Played works by Scarlatti, Mursct.- ence won for her enthusiastic approba- ‘‘Nature’s Adoration,” and a Handel 
of the outpouring. After the first notes hauser, Handel, Chopin, MacDowell and tion from her audience. . oa number. An interesting group was made 
were heard, the audience realized that up of Russian and Italian works, and 
they were listening to an altogether dif- THREE LOCAL ENSEMBLES SUPPLY DETROIT’S MUSIC Ui, a ane O 7a Other songs 

q ferent Alma Gluck from the one they , were | Wanserree oF ares Great- 
had heard in previous seasons. One Symphony in Favorable Program As- his players gave of the Debussy number est Miracle of All” by Guion, “Rest” by 


could hardly call her a soprano or even 


was one of the real achievements of the Forsyth, and the “Robin Woman’s Song” 
a mezzo-soprano—rather a strong con- 


sisted by City Artists—Tuesday Mu- season. Other features were the Rubin- from “Shanewis.” In numerous encores 





tralto quality distinguished her voice. sicale and United Singers Appear stein ballet music from ‘“Feramors” Miss Braslau further delighted the audi- 
While her upper’ register’ suffered Detroit, April 22.—The indisposition the overture to “Semiramis” and the ence. - ; 

through strained placing, doubtful qual- of Estelle Liebling on April 3 caused a “Bat” Waltz. The appearance of Miss Mr. Van Vliet played a Sarabande by 
ity, and insecure intonation, her lower sudden change in thé program of the Ostrowska and Mr. Abbas was the occa- Leclair, Martini’s ‘Arietta, the 


* 7 > P ‘ ° “De seher Tanz” ee : Pins 
register was gorgeously warm and deep Detroit Symphony and the audience was sion of much applause and they re- “De utscher Tanz” of Mozart, Mehul’s 
in quality and color. When the song lay regaled with a superb presentation of sponded by giving excellent perform- Gavotte” and other pieces in admirable 
within the lower compass of her voice, “Afternoon of a Faun” and three de- ances of numbers by Handel, Glazounoff style. Ethel Cave-Cole was at the piano 


a a as ; ; Pie sieimiatiind il int-Saéns for Miss Braslau, and Meta Schumann 
her singing disclosed a superb sense of lightful solos by Djina Ostrowska, harp- and Saint-Saéns. _ : : 
artistry. ist, and Phillip Abbas, ’cellist. The per- _ The last morning concert of the Tues- for Mr. Van Vliet. This was the final 


Mr. Zimbalist has unquestionably formance which Ossip Gabrilowitsch and day Musicale took place at the Y. W. concert of the course managed by 
C. A. on April 5, at which time the Chauncy C. Hand and M. E. Comerford. 
@ Beach cantata, “The Sea Fairies,” was The outstanding feature in the pro- 


) produced under the direction of Jennie gram .of the Music Department of the 
M. Stoddard. The presentation was Century Club, Tuesday afternoon, April 
marked by all the fine attention to de- 5, was the work of a new quartet—Mrs. 


tail which always characterizes Miss Harold Scragg, Mrs. T. C. Von Storch, 

SOPRANO Stoddard’s efforts and was an unmiti- Mrs. George Morrow, and Mrs. W. H. 
gated success. Mrs. Frank E. Quisen- McGlauflin, accompanied by Mrs. Floid 

; berry, Mrs. Eugene A. Bresler and Fuller. The numbers given were “A 

Elizabeth Bennett acted as soloists, Mrs. ‘Song of Seasons” by Hawley, Patty 
Ek. S. Sherrill officiated as accompanist Stair’s Minuet, and “Carmena,” arranged 
and eleven members of the club com- by F. J. Smith. Mrs. Harold Scragg 
prised the chorus. Preceding the can- sang several solos, among them being 
tata Mrs. Ernest Wentz played two piano “Aghadoe” by Chadwick, “Adieu” by 
numbers and Gertrude Heinze read a Converse, and Horsman’s “Bird of the 








Pacific Coast 
and 


Middle Western Tour 


paper on current events. Elizabeth Wilderness.” This program closed the 

e th till Ma Bennett was chairman of the day. department s work for the year. 
F bruary 15 h t M y 15th The United Singers of Detroit held _ Ellen Fulton gave-her third organ re- 
their first festival, on April 6, at Or- cital of the season Tuesday evening, 


Northwestern Representative: 


Katherine Rice, 309 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Southwestern Representative: 
Alice Seckles, 68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


chestra Hall. A massed chorus of more April 5, at the Second Presbyterian 
than 300 voices was the feature of the Church. Miss Fulton’s program _in- 
evening. Sixty members of the Detroit cluded “Adoration,” a recent composition 
Symphony, under the leadership of Vic- by Seth Bingham of New York. Mrs. 
tor Kolar, with Jan Kubelik, violinist, George Clarke, violinist, and Herbert 























Sour Yeu Oe . and Paul Reimers, tenor, as soloists, as- Loyd, baritone, assisted Miss Fulton. 
ew Yor anagement: pe M. McD. . ps. 
"a Music League of America, 8 East 34th St. C Ss 
i e— * vy 
E 
R. 
~ FY Cr ; QO “Mr. Fucito, pianist, was no small part Oo 
° of the brilliant affair. His piano accom- ~ 


paniment was as perfect in its sphere as BARITONE 
Voeal Teacher the singing of the great tenor, Caruso.” 


- : pin ROCHESTER (N. Y.) POST-EXPRESS: 
—Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 


Mr. Archibald presented a program of charming songs, 





and Coach 


Oct. 20, 1920. admirably adapted to illustrate good singing in wide 
variety. Unfortunately for the writer, who would 
Endorsed by Address: gladly have heard the whole program, a conflict in 


musical attractions prevented his doing so. In his 


( ' RUSO Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway singing of his first group of English songs he re- 
vealed many excellent vocal habits. His tone is 

Telephone Columbus, 6944. New York round, unforced, of good quality, and ranges widely 

through a baritone compass. He has a control] of it 














) which enables him to sing a resonant pianissimo, 
_ and to sing it expressively. He showed a true legato 
The Deepest Voice of Quality in the World in Handel's ‘‘Where’er You Walk.’”’ Cornelius’ ‘‘Mono- 

The Russian-American tone’”’ was an effective interpretation. The Mendels- 

E D VW A R D sohn “I Am a Roamer Bold” was easily done, and it is 

not easy to do. It will be a pleasure to hear Mr. 


Archibald again through an entire program. 


Concerts — Recitals — Oratorio 


Exclusive Management: 


M. H. HANSON 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LAN K O W 


Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, 
said: ‘‘] know of no Basso to be compared with 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 


Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New Yerk City 
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-HURLBUT ®™ EUROPE 


Tenor—Disciple of Jean de Reszke 














The eminent critic and correspondent of 
the New York World, Charles Sweeny, D.S.C. 
(of Paris), writes: 


JOHN BARCLAY 


SCOTTISH BARITONE 


SEASON 1920-21: GUEST ARTIST IN FRANCE 
: AT PRESENT SINGING AT THE OPERA DE NICE 





és 

“Mr. Hurlbut’s unusual top tones and rare = ?*#@ °v Davie 
robust quality were employed with compelling effect. He 
has, undoubtedly, one of the most beautiful voices now 
before the European public.” 





European Representative: PIERRE DENNIS, 11 bis Ave. Carnot, Paris 


CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 











Nore: Mr. Hurlbut will accept no more pupils between this date and the begin- 
ning of his transcontinental tour (which will be followed by his Western 























R A L P H L E oO Master Class in Portland, Oregon). He will reopen his New York Studio 
BARITONE August Ist, for teachers and advanced students, and will give voice trials for the 
H. WHITNEY TEW 839 No. D b s Ohi coming season. 
* The Greatest Development of the Century” ae oa 

Suite 612-613 wi ts Bld Ohi r enlaenteetstion H {Studios Address all communications to M. H. 
u -613, e Arts g., cago Metropolitan Opera ouse-~ , Blanchard, Personal Representative, 
Phone Wabash 6990 CHICAGO CONSERVATORY (Suite 31 1111 Fuller Bldg., New York 

WALTON PERKINS, President f 

9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. ‘Phone Wabash 9007 ss 
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Mr. Zimbalist Again has the editorial 


Edits the department of the house 
Brahms of Schirmer displayed 
Concerto! excellent judgment in 


assigning to Efrem 
Zimbalist the task of editing the Brahms 
Concerto, Op. 77 (G. Schirmer), for vio- 
lin. The task must, indeed, have been 
a joy to the young Russian violinist, for 
of the younger vir- 
tuosi he is the only 
one from whom we 


have _—iheard it 
played with real 
mastery. And we 


know that he loves 
it, and prizes it as 
one of the most 


significant works 
for violin and or- 
chestra. 


He has edited it 
splendidly, provid- 
ing finger ing, 
phrasing and all 
markings calcu- 
lated to aid the 
student in _pre- 
paring the difficult work. The edition 
has been made in the series known as 
“Schirmer’s Library” and is placed _be- 
fore the public at a price which brings 
it within the reach of all music-lovers 
who wish to possess the Brahms con- 
certo. 





Efrem Zimbalist 


* * * 


A Very Pleas- Eleanor Davis’s “Be- 
ing Ballad by cause I Love” (Hatch 
Eleanor Davis Music Co.), for which 

she has written both 
words and music, is noty issued in a 
new edition, in which the accompani- 
ment has been altered to meet the de- 
mands of less advanced players. The 
song has a very pleasing melody, some- 
what of a ballad nature, and is most 


singable. High and low keys are is- 
sued. 

2 + @ 
Two Worthy Quite as excellent as the 


four songs he published 
last season are these 
#itwo new ones by H. O. Osgood, “Be- 
yond Kampala’s Hills” and “I Held 
Your Heart” (Carl Fischer), settings 
respectively of poems by Edmund 
Leamy and Edwin Carty Ranck. Mr. 
Osgood is a natural melodist and in 
all his songs he gives himself an oppor- 
tunity to reveal this to his public. “Be- 
yond Kampala’s Hill” is in the fullest 
sense a melodic piece, a spontaneous 
outburst of lyricism managed with fine 
musicianship and a nice sense of values 
as regards balance between voice and 
piano. The latter is finely varied and 
written with many a deft turn; for ex- 
ample, note the slight differences be- 
tween the harmonization of the open- 
ing and final stanza, in which the voice 
part is identical. The song is so writ- 
ten that it can be sung by either a high 
or medium voice. 

In “I Held Your Heart,” Mr. Osgood 
begins in recitative style, the voice 
singing against a varied chordal piano 
background, Moderato con moto. There 
is a modulation into C Minor, the piano 
carrying a reiterated dominant G for 
two measures; one expects that the 
next section will be in C Minor. But 
here Mr. Osgood springs a surprise and 
the following Andante espressivo is in 
E laFt Major instead. It is a fine 
melody that we find here, with a lovely 
accompaniment to support it. In the 
last two lines of the song occurs curi- 
ous four measures, which baffle us. 
The melody and harmonization of the 
words “I held your heart, our love was 
like the sea” recall so forcibly the open- 
ing of Liszt’s familiar “Liebestraum,” 
that we wonder whether Mr. Osgood 
set them down as appropriate to his text, 
knowing they were Lisztian or whether 
it is a case of “musical wandering” as 
it is called. We could readily sanction 
the use of the Lisztian measures, for 
the Abbé not only used them in his 
popular piano piece, but he made a 
song of them, a setting of Freiligrath’s 
“QO lieb so lang, so lang du _ lieben 
kannst,” which would be very appro- 
priate in Mr. Osgood’s song. The song 
is for a high voice. Both songs would 
be admirable for John McCormack, who 
could give superb utterance to their 
sentiment as well as glory in their vocal 
opportunities. 


Osgood Songs 


+ * 


Along well-trodden lines 


A Pleasing 
Mary E. Furniss has 


Sacred Song 


done a very agreeable 
sacred song in “Be Thou. Ever Near” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) which is is- 


sued in medium and low keys. The 
material of which the song is made is 
purely melodic and there is a decided 
devotional quality to be found in it. The 
organ accompaniment is also simple and 
most playable. 


* * k 


~Two Superb Fine as are many of 
Art-Songs Marion Bauer’s’ songs 
by we have seen nothing in 
Marion Bauer her output that sur- 
passes her new songs, 
“Roses Breathe in the Night” and 
“Night in the Woods” (G. Schirmer). 
They are two “night songs,” yet their 
mood is not the same. Miss Bauer is 
one of.the few American composers who 
always set poetry to music, avoiding 
cheap verses, which serve so many of our 
composers without their realizing thav 
they serve them ill. Miss Bauer has 
literary discrimination. The best song- 
composers have; they must have. 

In “Roses Breathe in the Night” she 
has set a poem of Margaret Widdemer, 
in “Night in the Woods” she has gone 
to Edward Rowland Sill, quite a dis- 
tance, to be sure, though she has chosen 
one of his poems that is as valid to- 
day as when it was written. The first 
song is a remarkable composition in 
that the composer has set forth a pure 
vocal melody for the singer—one that 
many a composer would have harmon- 
ized in an uninteresting and conventional 
way; but Miss Bauer has expressed in 
an accompaniment of groups of six- 
teenth notes, six to a group, G Major, 
6/8 time, her harmonic scheme, which 
is as individual as though she had set 
down a series of thickly filled chords. 
These are no conventional arpeggios, no 
strummings of a guitar, let us make 
clear! They are a personal and original 
harmonic plan, constructed with su- 
perior musicianship and they make the 
vocal melody an utterance of dignity and 
beauty. The middle part Allegro, A 
Minor, 4/4, is likewise admirable and 
the return is made to the G Major por- 
tion with fine skill. The last eight 
measures bring back the Allegro, this 
time, poco meno messo and in G Minor, 
ending in major. 

“Night in the Woods” is an Andante 
tranquillo, 2/2 time, with no tonality 
indicated. Nor does one think of tonal- 
ity here. Miss Bauer has set the whole 
thing in a sort of modal frame, the ap- 
propriate one, we feel, for the picture 
of “night in the woods, peace on the 
plain.” 

Here she has treated her voice parv 
in a most skillful manner, giving it the 
melodic kernel of the song, but her piano 
part has its message, too, and it is ut- 
tered with a plastic beauty that makes 
one enthusiastic over it. There is some 
of the most exquisite harmonic part- 
writing, if the term be permitted, that 
the writer has seen in a very long time. 
The whole conception is profound, mov- 
ing, the work of an artist in every de- 
tail. Impeccable workmanship is found 
in both songs; and what is even more 
there is no touch of conscious artifice 
in either of them. Miss Bauer has 
achieved a notable production, two 
songs which stand high in the contem- 
porary output of her country. They 
compare favorably with the best done on 
art-song composition anywhere in our 
day. The first song is for high voice, 
the second for medium. There is a 
dedication on “Night in the Woods” 
which reads: “To Marcia van Dresser.” 


* * * 


Two Chinese Two ancient Chinese 
Poems Set by poems, translated into 
G. S. White English by Helen Wad- 

dell, have been made 
into lovely art-songs by G. S. White, 
several of whose songs we praised last 
season. The songs are “The Tryst” and 
“The Lotus Cup” (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
and represent a very distinct achieve- 
ment in the art-song field. Of the two 
we like better “The Tryst” an atmos- 
pheric Lento rubato, A Major, in which 
the voice is treated in recitative style, 
against simple chords in the piano. 
There is a wealth of color in the tone 
painting and a consistent development 
of the opening vocal phrase, which gives, 
as it were, the keynote of the song. At 
the close it blazes forth, full-voiced, 
forte. Less individual is “The Lotus 
Cup,” though it has some fine points, 
too. And among these are its freely 
fashioned rhythmic movement, varying 
between 5/4 and 7/4. “The Tryst” is for 
a medium voice, “The Lotus Cup” for a 
high voice. 


- | NEW MusIc: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


“Folk-Tale (Conte 
Populaire)” (London: 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd.), 
for violoncello and piano 
Mr. Bax calls this very engaging com- 
position, a work typical of his richest 
idiom, a piece absolutely born for the 
‘cello. One observes again the genuine 
fancy of the composer, the technical 
adroitness of his harmonic weaving, in 
short, his right to be considered one of 
the best men in English music of our 
day. Both ’cello and piano parts are 
difficult to play. As a concert piece for 
‘cellists who are on the lookout for 
novelties the piece cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

There is a dedication to Felix Sal- 
mond, one of the leading ’cellists of 
England. 


Arnold Bax’s 
“Folk-Tale”’ 
for the ’Cello 


ok * * 


Mr. Reddick Following his success as 


Adds Two arranger of several 
Negro Negro spirituals Wil- 
Spirituals liam Reddick has done 


two new ones, “Trav- 
elin’ to de Grave” and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.). “Travelin’ to de 
Grave” is a fine tune, a joyful one to be 
sung “in steady, even rhythm” accord- 
ing to the arranger’s instructions. Mr. 
Reddick has kept the five-tone character 
of Negro music in mind in his accom- 
paniment and has set the tune most at- 
tractively. Each stanza has a different 
accompaniment. The third is delight- 
fully set with an 
accompaniment in 
the treble of the 
piano that is a 
complete little 
tune of its own: 
and the banjo 
counterpoint in 
the second- stanza 
is also skillfully 
managed. 

In setting 
“Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” 
Mr. Reddick con- 
fines himself to 
comparatively sim- 
ple harmonies, set- 
ting down the 


to His List 





William Reddick 
background which he, as a Kentuckian, 


believes appropriate to this famous 
song of the Negro race. The first stanza 
is supported by arpeggiated chords, 
while in the second he achieves a fine 
effect by a series of swaying thirds in 
right and left hand. At the close he 
adds his own coda, based on the theme, 
and makes a delightful ending. Both 
songs are issued in high and low keys, 
the first dedicated to Royal Dadmun, 
who has sung it on many of his pro- 
grams this season, the second to Oscar 
Seagle. A. W. K. 


ok ok * 


It is a long while since 
a finer series of free 
transcriptions of mas- 
ter-pieces of piano lit- 
erature than these se- 
lected from the concert programs of 
Rudolph Ganz have been put forth by a 
publisher. _Weber’s “Perpetual Motion,” 
Liszt’s Petrarch “Sonetto, 104,” the 
Mendelssohn Scherzo in E Minor, and 
the Scarlatti Sonata in A Major (Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation), respective- 
ly Nos. 2, 4, 8 and 9 of the first series, 
have recently come to hand in beautiful- 
ly printed editions. The distinguished 
concert pianist’s own explanation of the 
expression, “free revision,’ which he 
uses in connection with these originals, 
is an entire justification of its employ. 
He advises the player always to consult 
the original of any composition he has 
“revised.” His concert work and his 
knowledge of modern pianoforte re- 
source, the possibilities which did not 
exist when Scarlatti, Weber and Men- 
delssohn composed, have “suggested 
many alterations for the sake of variety 
of tone-coloring, for musical and techni- 
cal clarity, and, at times, for the sheer 
pleasure of virtuosity. Therefore such 
reference (consultation of the original) 
is deemed advisable in order to ascertain 
not only what changes have been made 
in the original text, but for what rea- 
sons they were made.” In Weber’s 
“Perpetual Motion,” a very valuable mod- 
ern fingering and variants indicated for 
small hands are a noticeable feature. 
The A-Flat “Sonetto CXXIII_ del 
Petrarca” presents what every edition 
of the work should, Petrarch’s Sonnet in 
the original Italian, with an English 
version. 


From the 
Concert 


Programs of 
Rudolph Ganz 


The Mendelssohn Scherzo gives alter- 
native fingerings for students whose 
wrist technic is_ insufficiently devel- 
oped; and the Scarlatti sonata is also 
an educational edition, stressing dyna- 
mics and expression. The distinguished 
concert pianist’s plan of making edu- 
cationally available, with his own ad- 
denda, as suggested by a musicianship 
and an experience of high individual 
quality, those outstanding numbers of 
the pianist’s concert repertory which 
every player should know, is one which 
can only be commended. “From the Con- 
cert Programs of Rudolph Ganz” is a 
series which deserves success. 


ok * * 
A Walt Lynne] Reed’s “A 
Whitman Clear Midnight” (4G. 
Setting Schirmer), a two-page 


song for medium voice, 
is a short, but engaging little melodic 
flight, an expressive musical reaction 
to its Walt Whitman poem, and one 
which the singer should be able to pre- 
sent with impressive effect. 


Bd K 2k 
A Pierné Gabriel Pierné’s “March 
March Set of the Tin _ Soldiers,” 
for the transcribed in simple 
Violin fashion by Karl Riss- 


land (Oliver  Ditson 
Co.), is one of those delightful march 
fancies which touch with distinction a 
form but too largely exploited and give 
it a really imaginative fillip, musically. 
Mr. Rissland’s simplified version is by 
no means ineffective, and the average 
violin player will find it a most taking 
little number for performance. 


* * * 
A Polish Karol Szymanowski, in 
Violin a three-movement So- 
Sonata nata for violin and piano 


(Vienna: Universal 
Editien), once more shows his imagina- 
tive gift, and his ability to use a rich 
modernistic musical diction in an _ in- 
dividual and interesting way. Let not 
the violinist be abashed by the fact that 
it is dedicated to  Bronislawowi 
Gromadzkiemu! The second movement, 
an Andantino tranquillo e dolee, which 
varies a lovely lyric theme with plenty 
of color, is especially attractive; and 
the concluding Allegro molto, quasi 
presto, with its splendid vigor and 
sweep, is most grateful for the solo 
string instrument in a bravura way. 


* ok ok 
A Good “The Sun Is In _ the 
Teaching Sky,” by Mabel Best- 
Song hoff (Schroeder & 


Gunther), is a simple, 
but very melodious and easily singable 
little song number, which should find 
acceptance as a teaching song, since it 


combines various qualities the type 
should possess. 

o * K 
A Sunlight “There’s Sunlight in 
Song Your Eyes,” by W. 


; Franke Harling (Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth), is a smooth-flow- 
ing ballad, a grateful bit of sentimental 


song. It is published in three keys. 

* * * 
Cameos “Six Miniature Cameos,”’ 
for the for the piano (London: 
Piano Joseph Williams, Ltd.), 


are what H. W. Rich- 
ards calls the six little pieces, ranging 
from “Playtime” to “Sleep,’”? which he 
has written for players in the second 
grade. Perhaps they do not quite jus- 
tify the comparison to the _ intaglio- 
graver’s art which their title suggests, 
for they are too simple to admit of much 
elaboration of detail. At any rate, they 
are fresh, likeable, teaching pieces, as 
attractive as they are unpretentious. 


* o* * 
Three Fine Leopold Godowsky, in 
Godowsky the two songs he has 
Transcriptions transcribed and the 
for Piano Chopin piano number 
he has arranged (Carl 
Fischer), could hardly have chosen 


more generally popular numbers for ex- 
ploitation. Chopin’s posthumous Waltz 
in D Flat, richly filagreed and coquet- 
tishly glimpsed through a Viennese lens, 
would have pleased its original com- 
poser, there can be no doubt of it. In 
Schumann’s “A Flow’r to Me Thou 
Seemest,” two pages long, the melody 
has been piously treated, and remains 
purely a melody for the keyboard, made 
more effective by means of some lovely 
added sonorities. The transcription of 
Carl Bohm’s “Calm As the Night,” is, 
we imagine, a bit of a concession. It 
has been done simply, expressively, with 
no attempt to add any elaboration out 
of keeping with the character of the 
original, and could hardly be bettered in 
the way of a piano version. fF. H. M. 
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A PERTINENT WAGNERITE PLEADS A CASE 


New Books Include Work by B. M. Steigman Deprecating Wagnerian “Translations’—An Interesting Analogy—Karl Grunsky 
Discusses Music and Christian Doctrine—First of Series by Waltershausen Urges Mozartian Ideal for Opera Com- 


posers—F. Marion Ralston as Essayist—New Edition of Cyril Scott 








English Periodical for Youthful Readers 
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‘6 HEN will Briinnhilde really 

: awaken?” B. M. Steigman asks 
the question in “The Pertinent Wagner- 
ite’? (New York: Thomas Seltzer). 
There is a strong plea for the restora- 
tion of the Wagnerian répertoire in the 
original tongue made in this book; a 
plea not at all weakened by the author’s 
capacity to be entertaining and to in- 
voke the appreciative chuckle. In some 
measure “The Pertinent Wagnerite” 
like “The Perfect Wagnerite” is analyt- 
ical, but whereas Shaw extracted a so- 
cial philosophy from “The Ring,” Mr. 
Steigman seeks a more specific if less 
serious analogy and in an ingenious 
chapter holds up the famous cycle of 
music dramas as presenting a prevision 
of the world war. He describes the diffi- 
culties of Lord Wotan when that digni- 
fied personage is approached by the Irish 
petitioners, Fafnorth and Fasouth. 
Then, before the Irish question is settled 
Kaiser Wilhelm Alberich becomes ob- 
noxious, and the scene changes to the 
Krupp. munition factory in Nibelheim 
where tests are in progress of “a newly 
invented camouflage device—or is it only 
a gas mask?—patented under the trade 
name of ‘Tarnhelm’.” 

In one part of the book Mr. Steigman 
exhibits the “shell torn ruins” of the 
dramas after their bombardment by 
“stout defenders against an invasion of 
Teutonic clefs and staves.” The author 
is impatient when he comes to the ques- 
tion of translations. “If,” he says, “the 
asinine ‘translation’ were merely a pass- 
ing jest and the normal version meant 
to be restored, the strange comedy would 


be amusing.” And he goes on in charac- 


_ teristic style: “The now general accept- 


ance of Wagner in English must be at- 
tributed to one of those queer atavistic 
lapses by youth, even under generous 
impulses, into predatory cruelty. Per- 
haps it is a revelation of a system of 
primitive spoliage, of the adorning of 
the capture with the tribal totems. Or, 
it is possible that the effect of the trans- 
lated monstrosities upon our foes was 
considered; for it cannot be but these 
must have shuddered at the military on- 
slaught of a people who in the merest 
of sports, the opera marshaled such 
terrifying native prosody by way of 
guard against alien contamination. How- 
ever noble the motive, the banishment 
of the original words for which Wagner 
wrote his music is in effect viciously and 
irreparably destructive. The future, 
heedless of our present resentment 
against the German language, will con- 
demn us for having perpetrated—twen- 
tieth century enlightened though we are 
—a palimpsestic crime. 

Mr. Steigman devotes a chapter to 
the “charred remains of thirteen trans- 
lators of ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ as a warn- 
ing to future perpetrators” and thus 
submits evidence in his case for Wagner 
in the original. His chapter on “Par- 
sifollies” is mainly a discussion of “some 
recently committed parsifallacies.” 
Finally he reminds us of the incidents 
of October, 1919, when a company en- 
deavored to give opera in German at the 
Lexington Theater, in spite of opposi- 
tion. “The Monster Singers of New 
York” is his chapter heading, and he 
sets out to show how the Mayor, “as 


befits the chief magistrate of the most — 


musical of cities, conducts an inquiry 
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into the popular outbreak against an 
opera company’s criminal abuse of 
tempo rubato in ‘Die Meistersinger.’ ” 
Readers will find much that is amusing 
in “The Pertinent Wagnerite,” for the 
author has an entertaining turn of 
phrase, and a pen with a certain ca- 
pacity for satire. But the plea that is 
the reason for the work is serious, and 
it is made with no little force. The book, 
by the way, is dedicated to Otto H. Kahn. 
r. &. &. 


Music and the Christ-Ideal 


N interesting monograph contribu- 
tion to musical literature, interest- 
ing because it deals with a subject of a 
special nature, one whose possibilities it 
would seem to be the first to exploit in 
this form, is Karl Grunsky’s “Das Chris- 
tus-Ideal in der Tonkunst” (Leipsic: C. 
F. W. Siegel Verlag). The little volume 
contains a very readable summary and 
consideration of all religious music deal- 
ing with Christ or inspired by some 
phase of the Christ life or doctrine, and 
though the author is a Protestant, he 
has evidently not allowed the fact to 
stand in the way of doing justice to the 
Christ music of other creeds. The de- 
velopment of the Christ ideal in music 
is traced from the earliest days of the 
Church to the age of Palestrina, to that 
of Handel and Bach (though strange to 
say, the author does not give Handel the 
consideration really due to him) and 
their successors, bringing the book down 
to the present day with a concluding 
chapter resuming the musical contribu- 
tions of the modern world to his subject. 
America (in this case the United 
States) is rather summarily dismissed, 
and it is curious to read, as a summing- 
up of what she has done, that “German 
musical life, despite a great political 
affection and community of business in- 
terests, has taken over from America 
hardly anything at all. We might name 
Nicholl’s ‘Easter’ oratorio and ‘Christo- 
phorus,’ by Parker.” The chapter, “Aus 
der Neuzeit,” embodies some excellent 
critical points regarding the work of 
modern German composers in this spe- 
cial field. We read for instance: “As 
an example of musical insincerity we 
might mention d’Albert’s senseless drag- 
ging in of Christ’s miraculous figure 
into his music drama, ‘The Dead Eyes’— 
a thing which could only happen in the 
age of the movie.” The book is illus- 
trated with eleven half-tones and three 
musical examples, has a good index and 
bibliography, and is, all in all, despite 
some minor defects, a decidedly worth- 
while addition to the monograph litera- 
ture of music. 


Welcome Munich Series 


HERE is certainly room for a series 

such as the one devoted to “Musi- 
cal Style in Individual Presentations,” 
for which that admirable musicologist 
and composer, Hermann W. v. Walters- 
hausen, is responsible. The first of these 
monographs, an attractive volume, un- 


hausen declares to be far better than 
painted—‘‘no opera with a weak book 
has ever permanently, like the ‘Magic 
lute,’ maintained its place in the oper- 
atic repertory, even the most valuable 
music will not aid it in this respect”— 
the admirable linear illustration of the 
dramatic development which makes clear 
the text; the detailed analyses of the 
twenty-one musical numbers of the score, 
with their copious note examples, con 
sidered from the standpoint of modern 
composition, are succeeded by the inter- 
esting conclusions which convince the 
doubter that “Mozart’s operas are ex- 
uberant with theatrical vitality, although 
they are never theatrical in a bad sense 
” And his advice to the modern 
composer is worth quoting: 
—— Modern composers do _ not 
write theatrical music, they write abso- 
lute music. For them the music drama 
is not a form, but a frame. Yet opera 
music stands quite without the general 
scheme of musical development, and goes 
its own way. Here Beethoven first 
made his mistake with ‘Fidelio,’ a cir- 
cumstance which caused the opera to 
fail at its performance in 1806. Bee- 
thoven wrote in too heavy a manner for 
the stage. All our modern operas are 
too heavy. . We must write more 
lightly and simply. This we will be 
able to do again only when, like Mozart, 
we keep away from illustrative music 
and find a way of pouring a typical hu- 
man content into melody. Study 
the nature of the voices, harken to the 
inflections of the voice in daily life, 
emancipate yourself in this way from 
the super-pathos of diction. Grow more 
simple yourself; break away from the 
hot-house atmosphere of the modern 
metropolis. Think of the re- 
pertory!” Waltershausen’s book is ex- 
cellent; it is meaty and full of stimulus. 
The second and third numbers of his 
series, “Das Siegfried-Idyll oder die 
Rickkehr zur Natur” and “Der Frei- 
schitz, Ein Versuch iiber die musi- 
kalische Romantik,”’ have already been 
announced for publication. F. H. M. 


{ Musician Reflects 


VERY evident sincerity distin- 

guishes a little book of essays by F. 
Marion Ralston; a little book which has 
come adventuring into the big literary 
world. “Reflections of a Musician” 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger) is dedi- 
cated to “the young in heart, every- 
where, who truly believe in the divine 
mission of music.” Miss Ralston is 
known as a composer. She has many 
plano pleces and songs to her credit. 
Formerly she devoted much of her time 
to teaching. It is inevitable, as she says 
in her prefatory note to her book, that 
she should have given much thought to 
music, and she sends out a cheering mes- 
sage for the faithful in the slim volume 
that marks her début as an essayist. 
She is modest in presenting her “Reflec- 
tions.” She asks not for agreement, 
but explains that the ideas ex- 
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pressed have helped her and_ that 
there may be others “less ex- 
perienced and of younger years, who 
may find something herein of value to 
them in gaining the larger vision of mu- 
sic’s place in the scheme of the Great 
Musician.” Miss Ralston is a profound 
believer in inspiration, as her first essay 
shows, for as she sees it, without in- 
spiration life itself is dead. And music 
is the joy of life. “Hum as you go down 
the street, if its only a popular song 
you’ve heard. By and by you will sing 
a song you’ve never heard, to your own 
great joy and wonder. Any deep emo- 
tion is the very soul of melody and once 
you have started the habit of setting 
your life to the melodie plan, this habit 
will grow rapidly, until you will not be 
able to remember your melodyless days.” 
Miss Ralston has made no searchings 
after literary style. She tells her 
thoughts in plain, simple language, and 
her words are effective. There are many 
ideas to interest music lovers in the 
little book. 


“Cyril Scott” in Second Edition 


HEN A. Eaglefield Hull wrote his 

book on Cyril Scott, it was hailed 
as a welcome addition to the shelf of the 
musical library, for there is no figure 
among the English composers of to-day 
more interesting than Scott. His recent 
visit to America drew widespread at- 
tention to his work, not only as a com- 
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poser but as a sia aah i and 
there were eager audiences to note his 
interpretations of his own music. The 
interest that attaches to Cyril Scott is 
the interest the Innovator naturally 
commands. Original and modern are 
poor terms to define music so essentially 
individual; that reflects an individuality 
so striking and expresses something of 
the mysticism and much of the fine feel- 
ing and subtle grace of the poet. The 
many who found their interest in Scott 
revived or intensified by his visit will 
be interested in Dr. Hull’s book “Cyril 
Seott” (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co.), the second edition of which now 
makes its appearance. 


A Monthly for the Young Musician 


NEW musical monthly has made its 
appearance in Egland, and, judging 
by the copy that has reached us, it is 
likely to gain wide popularity through- 
out the English-speaking world. “Music 
and Youth” (London: Evans Bros.) is 
its title, and it contains matter ad- 
dressed to younger pupils, with the ob- 
ject of awakening in them an apprecia- 
tion of music, so that instead of looking 
upon the lesson or practice hour as a 
recurring ordeal to be endured, they will 
approach it with relish. Necessarily, if 
such a journal succeeds in its aim, it 
will be of immense benefit to the music 
teaching profession, and an important 
aid in musical development. 
It is difficult for the adult to appraise 
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the effect of a publication of this kind 
upon the child mind, but those respon- 
sible for its production have approached 
their task with a very evident sympathy 
and sincerity. It will be interesting to 
observe what legions of musical youth 
are attracted to their banner. A recent 
issue of the new paper, which by the 
way made its initial appearance in Janu- 
ary, includes some very admirably 
planned articles. There is a brief talk 
on “How to Enjoy Music” by Stewart 
Macpherson. There are notes on music 
selected for the 1921 examinations of 
that tremendous British institution, ” 
Associated Board. The Editor, E. M. 

Reed, devotes one of a series a 
“Lives of Great Musicians” to Debussy 
and his work. There is a delightful 
glimpse of the serious world of the child 
in “John Peel” fully scored for a “House- 
hold Band” with parts for first and 
second combs, jam pots, tin basins, 
saucepan lids, fire irons, biscuit tins, tea 
trays and other details of kitchen equip- 
ment that ordinarily serve base utili- 
tarian purposes far removed from the 
worship of Apollo. Then there are com- 
petitions in which young readers are in- 
vited to name works of which leading 
quotations are given. Altogether “Music 
and Youth” is a capital production and 
deserves the fullest success. P.C.R. 


ALTHOUSE IN LINCOLN, NEB. 








Tenor Gives Two Recitals There—Ends 
Series with Native Program 


LINCOLN, NEs., April 15.—Paul Alt- 
house gave two recitals in Lincoln re- 
cently, under the auspices of the South- 
eastern Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Althouse sang before young 
people of high school age, at the City 
High School auditorium, the high school 
Orpheons being the active management. 
Here he won a real triumph. So suc- 
cessful was the concert that H. O. Fer- 
guson, director of music, who was in- 
strumental in securing the concert, hopes 
to be able to give high school students 
many such treats in the future. On 
Thursday evening, a concert was given 
at the City Auditorium before a large 
audience. Powell Weaver was the ac- 
companist for both concerts. 

Marcel Roger deBouzon gave the third 
and final concert of his annual series 
at the Lincoln Hotel ballroom here, April 
5, the program being confined to the 
compositions of American composers. 
Mr. deBouzon was assisted by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Culbertson Bell, pianist, and 
Thurlow Lieurance, lecturer. 

Edith L. Robbins and Floyd Robbins 
gave a joint recital at the Temple Thea- 
ter recently. 

Mrs. R. O. Hummell was elected presi- 
dent of the Matinée Musicale, and Mrs. 
J. W. Winger, corresponding secretary, 
at the annual election of officers. 

The Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
sent eight little pianists from the Lin- 
coln public school piano classes to the 
National Supervisors’ concert at St. 
Joseph, this week, to demonstrate the 
“Lincoln Way of teaching this subject. 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella conducted the 
demonstration. » &. a. 


BRIGHTEN OAKLAND’S WEEK 








Tetrazzini, Matzenauer, Carver and La 
Forge Cross San Francisco Bay 


OAKLAND, CAL. April 14.—April 
seems destined to be one of the busiest 
months of the season in the East Bay 
cities. Early came Luisa Tetrazzini and 
her assistants, Francesco Longo, pianist; 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bové, 
flautist, to be greeted by an audience 
of 4000. Enthusiasm ran high, and the 
concert was in every way a success. 

Margaret Matzenauer, Frank La 
Forge and Charles Carver brought the 
sixth season of the Potter Artist’s 
Course to a close. A capacity house 
greeted these sterling artists, and one of 
the most satisfying concerts of the whole 
season was given. 

The second concert of the County Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association brought for- 
ward Stephanie Schehatowitch, pianist; 
Mrs. Arthur Hill, vocalist, and Albert 
Rosenthal, ’cellist. Miss Schehatowitch’s 
work was of more than ordinary inter- 
est. Mrs. Hill sang songs by Josephine 
Crew Aylwin, with the composer at the 
piano, and Mr. Rosenthal with Suzanne 


Pasmore Brooks as accompanist, earned 
the appreciation of the audience. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus gave the 
second concert of its twenty-seventh sea- 
son, with Edwin Dunbar Crandall con- 
ducting and Lulu D. Taylor, mezzo- 
soprano, and Ernest McCandis, tenor, 
as soloists. Of particular interest was 
the club’s work in the Allitsen-Hatch 
“The Lord is my Light,” Arthur Foote’s 
“Bedouin Song” and “Silver Lanterns 
of the Night” by Joseph Redding, a local 
composer. Bessie Beatty Roland was a 
most efficient accompanist. 

The Cecilia Choral Club of forty 
women’s voices, now in its fifth season, 
gave the second of its series of three 
concerts to a crowded house. Percy A. 
R. Dow conducted and William Carruth 
was the substantial accompanist. Espe- 
cially meritorious was the singing of 
Delibes’s “Glide on Swiftly,” and Grieg’s 
“At the Cloister Gate,” the latter enlist- 
ing the services of Mrs. Isabella Engle, 
soprano, and Mrs. Florence Brown, con- 
tralto, as soloists. Dorothy Dukes, 
’cellist, with Martha Dukes-Parker at 
the piano, contributed two well-played 
groups. 

Oakland’s Community Orchestra, con- 
sisting of sixty-four players appeared 
throughout last week at the, Fulton 
Theater, in a musical prelude to the 
weekly play. Glenn H. Woods is the 
conductor. Dorothy Lyle Wood, _ so- 
prano was soloist last week. A. F. S. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 
ENDS SEASON FINELY 


Anna Case Assists Apolles in 
Last Concert—Other 
Local Programs 





MINNEAPOLIS, April 14.—The Apollo 
Club closed its twenty-sixth season on 
\pril 12 with its seventy-seventh con- 
cert, the third of the current season. 
[The men sang with skill, under the 
leadership of H. S. Woodruff. Anna 
Case was an additional attraction. The 


chorus presented a well grouped pro- 
gram finely. It had the expert assistance 
of Dr. William Rhys-Herbert at the 
piano and, in occasional numbers, of H. 
Chandler Goldthwaite at the organ. 

Miss Case sang a liberal portion of 
the program to the great delight of. the 
audience. 

Harry Phillips demonstrated his 
ability as a Wagnerian interpreter on 
Sunday afternoon in a performance with 
the Minneapolis Symphony of “Wotan’s 
Farewell” and “Magic Fire Music” from 
“The Valkyrie.” The noble quality of 
his voice afforded thrilling effects. Mr. 
Phillips also sang Verdi’s “Eri tu” from 
“The Masked Ball,” and an encore num- 
ber. Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony 
was the principal orchestral number, fol- 
lowing Goldmark’s Overture, “In Spring- 
time,” both very timely. Two nature 
studies, “Night” and “Rain,” by Emer- 
son Whithorne, prolonged the mood. 
Bergé’s Reverie, “To a Lotus Flower,” 
transcribed by Ross Jungnickel, and 
Massenet’s ‘“Sevillana” from “Don 
César de Bazan,” completed the pro- 
gram. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska was 
soloist at a popular concert, giving 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto, No. 2, in G 
Minor. A large audience acclaimed her. 
The orchestra gave Lalo’s “Norwegian 
Rhapsody,” Bantock’s Prelude to 
“Sappho” and Berlioz’s “Roman Carni- 
val,” Op. 9. An “Aubade” for wind in- 
struments and harp by Luigini and a 
minuet for string orchestra by Bolzoni 
proved of much charm. 

The last of the season’s Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts was of educational and 
entertaining character. <A feature of 
the afternoon was the Andante sostenuto 
from Brahms’s Symphony, No. 1, played 
in memory of Mrs. Charles C. Webber, 


a loyal supporter of the children’s con- 
certs until her recent death. 

The appearance of Mme. Helen Stan- 
ley distinguished the last fortnightly 
symphony concert. The orchestra was in 
fine form and gave a sympathetic read- 
ing of the E Minor Symphony by 


_ Tchaikovsky. 


The Orchestral Art Society, William 
MacPhail director, numbering seventy 
performers, gave a concert in West High 
School which completely satisfied thé 
hundreds who gathered to hear it. The 
program opened with a “Southern Fan- 
tasy” by Humiston, proceeding with 
Suppé’s Overture to “Poet and Peasant” 
and Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 
Lillian  Nippert Zelle, violinist, and 
Winifred Reichmuth, pianist, the solo- 
ists, were chosen from a score of con- 
testants by local music editors. Mrs. 
Zelle, a pupil of Heinrich Hoevel, played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. Miss Reich- 
muth, a pupil of Else Jache, played 
the first movement of the Grieg Concerto. 
Both gave great pleasure. 

The Thursday Musical closed its sea- 
son with a recital in the First Baptist 
Church, presenting Florence Austin, vio- 
linist; Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, and 
Clyde W. Stephens, pianist. The pro- 
gram was much enjoyed. Fr. i. C. BS. 


Kreisler Plays with Harvard Glee Club 
in Boston Concert 


Boston, April 9.—The Harvard Glee 
Club, Dr. A. T. Davison, conductor, with 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, shared concert 
honors before a capacity house in Sym- 
phony Hall, Wednesday night. The Glee 
Club was at its best and surpassed each 
of its several recital performances here 
this season. Each number was delivered 
with artistic fervor. W. B. Martin, ’21, 
in his obbligato solo, “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded,” won well merited 
applause. Mr. Kreisler was in his usual 
artistic form and his brilliant interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’s Sonata in G and sun- 
dry smaller pieces captivated the large 
audience. He responded to three encores. 
Carl Lamson accompanied Mr. Kreisler 
in his customary polished manner. 

W. J. P. 





OAKLAND, CaL.—The California 
Writers’ Club entertained Jenabe Fazel, 
distinguished Persian scholar, recently, 
providing a musical program in which 
Mme. Stella Jellica, Mrs. Reginald 
Mackaye, Mrs. Leo Sullivan, Miss Dil- 
lon, Alice Davies-Endriss and Orley See 
participated. 
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GABRILOWITSCH’S CHOPIN 
REJOICES PHILADELPHIA 





Detroit Conductor-Pianist Plays Program 
of Pole’s Music—Local Artists 
in Concerts 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch on April 13 gave a recital 
devoted entirely to compositions by 


Chopin. The arrangement of Mr. Ga- 
bilowitsch’s program and his interpre- 
tations not merely satisfied his hearers 
but left them wildly enthusiastic. Of 
chief interest were the twelve Preludes, 
Op. 28, the Ballade in A Flat, the B Flat 
Minor Sonata, the Mazurka in B Minor 
and the Nocturne in G. 

Josephine R. Bonniwell, contralto, left 
last Monday for a pair of concerts in 
Cincinnati. On her return she will pre- 
pare for a Southern tour. 

Gertrude Hayden Fernley, director of 
the choral organization of Oak Lane, 
was the soloist at the joint French play 
and musicale given at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford by the Cercle Francais and the 
School of Music of Temple University, 
where Mrs. Fernley is a member of the 
The program directed 
by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and dean of 
music at Temple, was well received. 

A concert was given recently at the 
Bellevue for the benefit of the Catholic 
Home for Destitute Girls. The pro- 
gram was presented by May Farley, so- 
prano; Josephine Cowerford, contralto; 
John Richardson, violinist; Elizabeth 
Cushman, harpist, and William Silvano 
Thunder, pianist. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


foundation of the A. G. O. was cele- 
brated Wednesday evening in Old Saint 
Stephen’s Church. Henry yordon 


Thunder, organist of the church, con- 
ducted the musical part of the service. 


W. R. M. 


Kemper-Jaillet Program for Torrington 


TORRINGTON, CONN., April 14.—Under 
the auspices of the Torrington Music 
Club a recital was given by Mme. Jaillet, 
soprano, and Ruth Kemper, violinist, 
with Dorothy Leach at the piano, in the 
High School Auditorium recently. The 
standard for the program was set by the 
opening number, Tartini’s, Sonata in G 
Minor for violin. Later numbers for 
Miss Kemper included compositions of 
Wieniawski and shorter works by Cad- 
man, Stoessel, and two by the player her- 
self. Ir costume Mme. Jaillet gave songs 
of the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and in a later group three Bergerettes. 
With Miss Kemper playing the violin ob- 
bligato, she also gave “Le Nil,” by Le- 
roux. The rest of her vehicles were 
culled from Haydn, Horsman and the 
treasury of old English song, which 
yielded “Have You Seen But a Whyte 
Lillie Grow?” Intelligent appreciation 
rewarded the efforts of the artists. 


of Chamber Music Given by 
Elizabeth Artists 


ELIZABETH, N. J., April 16.—Under 
the auspices of the Elizabeth Cultural 
Club, a concert of chamber music was 
given by Max Jacobs, violinist; Victor 
Lubalin, ’cellist, and Herman Epstein, 
pianist. The ensemble made excellent 
showing in an Arensky Trio and a Sere- 
nade by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Lubalin 
offered Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers, while 
Mr. Jacobs showed his fine musicianship 
in works by Chopin-Kreisler and Sara- 
sate. Mr. Epstein contributed works of 
MacDowell and Rubinstein. 


Concert 


Rochester Club in Season’s Final Con- 
cert 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 14.—The 
Tuesday Musicale gave its final recital 
of the season at the Seneca ballroom 
on the morning of April 12, before a 
large audience. The program was given 
members, and comprised a Bach Con- 
certo for two violins, presented by 
Mrs. Byron Munson and Mildred Wal- 
lace, with Guy Harrison at the piano; 
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Lisa Lehmann’s “The Golden Thres- 
hold,” an Indian song-garland, sung by 
Mrs. Lulu Gates Bootes, soprano; Mrs. 
Charles Hooker, contralto; John J. Col- 
gate, tenor, and Conrad May, baritone, 
assisted by Mrs. Charles Garner, pian- 
ist, and John Schrader, flautist, and a 
group of three piano numbers played by 
Virginia O’Brien. The Bach concerto 


was given with considerable freedom 
and color. The quartet did excellent 
work with the Lehmann number and 


Miss O’Brien played her piano numbers 
with brilliancy. ' M. E. W. 


Give Joint Recital in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 14.—Elizabeth 
Mesick-Youmans, soprano, and Marcus 
Youmans, tenor, gave another of their 
joint recitals Monday evening, April 11, 
in Albany, N. Y. The large audience 
greeted with enthusiasm the unusual 
old Italian songs, the Fourdrain “Carne- 
val,” and other numbers by Sinding, 
Dvorak and modern American compos- 
ers. Joseph G. Derrick, president of 
the Schenectady Conservatory of Music, 
was the accompanist. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Benson 
Orchestra made its initial appearance 
at the regular meeting of the Sunday 
Evening Forum at Liberty Hall recently. 
The organization is made up of some 
twenty pieces, including strings, horns, 
drums and piano., Mrs. C. H. Barlow, 
soprano, was the assisting artist. 








Before his departure 





for Evrope, for the sum- 
mer months, 


Alberto Jonas 


the renowned — Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
vogue, teacher of many 
famous pianists, will con- 
duct in New York City 


from 


June Ist to July 13th 








A Normal Course for 


Teachers Only 


————— 


Applications closed on 


May 15th 





Address H. GREMMEL, 
301 West 72d St., New York City 
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THEO KARLE 
AMERICA’S GREAT TENOR 
has sung the following standard songs 
exclusively for the Brunswick Records, 
Little Mother of Mine ( 139001-A 

mm] I'll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby ( 13001-R 


i Christ in F!anders § 13002-A 
i} The Lord is My Light ¢ 13002-B 
Macushla 5 13006-A 
i Mavis ¢ 1306-B 
i The Bells of St. Mary’s § 13007-A 
i Evening Song ¢ 13007-B 
i That Tumbled Down Shack 4 
| in Athlone 5) 13010-A 
} My Wild Irish Rose ( 13010-B 
From the Land of the Sky ( 
Blue Water 13011-A 
Venetian Song ( 13001-B 
i Bring Back the Golden 
| Days 13013-A 
When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie \ 13013-B 
Kathleen Mavourneen § 13016-A 
Killarney ¢ 13016-B 
Come Back to Erin § 13018-B 
Mother Machree ¢ 13018-A 


Make them a part of Your permanent record library 
for your own enjoyment and for the vocal student 
in your household. They can be played on any ma- 
chine and at $1.25 (the regular price) for two songs 
are the greatest value in the record market to-day! 
Sole Mgt. KINGSBURY FOSTER, (associate Sydney Dalton), 
6 W 38th St., New York. 





EMILY HARFORD 


Accompanist and Coach 
Assistant to 
DAVID BISPHAM 


14 West 44th Street, 
Private Studio 
Room 100, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays 


New York 











DAVID 


BISPHAM 


Singer & Teacher of Singing 
44 West 44th Street - New York 
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ALABAMA CLUBS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 





State Federation Holds Fifth 
Meeting in Mobile—Elect 
Mrs. Lane President 


MoBILE, ALA., April 15.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Alabama Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs came to a close 
here late yesterday after the election 
of Mrs. J. H. Lane of Sylacauga as 
president. 

The other officers were as follows: 
Emma McCarthy, Birminghan, first 
vice-president; Mrs. W. S. Wilson, Dot- 
han, second vice-president; Mrs. W. W. 
Hill, Auburn, third vice-president; Mrs. 
W. I. Grubb, Birmingham, treasurer; 
Mrs. O. C. Kyle, Anniston, recording 
secretary; Mrs. C. S. McDowell, Jr., 
Eufaula, librarian; Mrs. Frederick Jer- 
nigan, Troy, auditor; Mrs. Philip Oster, 
Birmingham, editor; Mrs. Louise Lassi- 
ter, Montgomery, historian. ; 

Following the election the new presi- 
dent appointed the following chairmen 
of standing committees: Choral organ- 
izer, Mrs. George Leftwich; American 
music, Mrs. F. F. Cauthon, Auburn; 
young artists’ contest, Mrs. Victor 
Hanson, Birmingham; public school mu- 
sic, Mrs. James R. Hagan, Mobile; club 
extension, Mrs. Oscar Hundley, Birm- 
ingham; printing, Mrs. Key Murphree, 
Troy; education and- scholarship, Mrs. 
W. L. Davids, Troy; artists’ concerts and 
reciprocal, Mrs. Guy Smith, Montgom- 
ery; program exchange, Margaret F. 
Thomas, Selma. 

District presidents apointed for*the 
ensuing year are: First district, Mrs. 
Frank Ware, Huntsville; second district, 
Mrs. W. N. Manning, Talladega; third 
district, Mrs. George Houston Davis, 
Birmingham; fourth district, Mrs. W. 
S. Prout, Demopolis; fifth district, Mrs. 
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Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
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W. C. Giles, Opelika; sixth district, Mrs. 
E. N. Loftin, Ozark, and seventh dis- 
trict, Mrs. John King, Evergreen. 

The report of Mrs. J. H. Lane, chair- 
man of the credentials committee, showed 
a voting strength of fifty-six present. 
Club reports were heard during the 
morning session, and Mrs. James Wade 
Cox reported location of the Federation 
exhibits, of which department she is 
chairman. 

Announcement was made that Mrs. W. 
S. Wilson of Dothan had been awardea 
first prize for vocal composition, her 
song, “Hi, Mister Sunshine,” being 
chosen by the judges of the National 
Federation. The prize was the gift of 
Mrs. Key Murphree, retiring president. 
Honorary mention was given to the 
number entered by Mrs. K. Gushen of 
Birmingham. 

Following the business of the morn- 
ing a musical program was given, at 
which the contestants in the young 
artists’ trials were presented. They 
were for voice, Virginia McKnight, 
Birmingham; for violin, Margaret Tut- 
wiler, Dothan, and for piano, Isabel Lan- 
dau, Montgomery. 

The delerates then adjourned to the 
Cawthon Hotel for luncheon, Mrs. 
James R. Hagan, general chairman, pre- 
siding. The speakers introduced by 
Mrs. Hagan were Emma McCarthy, 
Mrs. J. H. Lane, Mrs. C. Guy Smith, 
Mrs. W. I. Grubb, Mrs. Fred Jernigan, 
Mrs. Lewis Lassiter, Mrs. Carl Klinge, 
Mrs. Harry McPhillips and Minnie 
Black. 

Musical offerings were presented by 
Audia Farnell, Mrs. C. A. Leftwich, Mrs. 
W. Schock, Mrs. Van de Vender, Mrs. 
Farnell, Messrs. Colvin, Cleveland, Cas- 
sidy and Hill, Loretta Schwaemmelle 
and Mrs. Julius Goldstein. 

The afternoon session at Harte Audi- 
torium was devoted to unfinished busi- 
ness, reports of the resolutions commit- 
tee and election of officers. 

A constitutional revision was adopted 
by the membership, and unon motion of 
Mrs. Oscar Hundley the delegates voted 
to leave to the discretion of the execu- 
tive board the acceptance or rejection 
of the plans of the joint committee from 
the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs 
and the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs looking toward closer co-operation 
between the two federated bodies. The 
joint committee will meet during the an- 
nual convention of the Federated 
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Words and Music by 
ARTHUR A. PENN 
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Mme. CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


TEACHER of MARION TELVA, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Studio: 309 West 86th St., New York. 


Tel. Schuyler S280. 
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HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 


PUPIL OF 


Ernesto Berfmen 


Studio: 60 BD. 84th St., New York. c/o Sullivas 
"Phone Murray Hill 1301 


Phone, Columbus 1405 


Frank La Forge and 


Women’s Clubs in Birmingham the last 
week in April. 

Emma McCarthy explained the loan 
fund for worthy Alabama musicians, 
which will be raised by sale of the Fed- 
eration directories now being compiled, 
the sale of which is expected to reach 
several thousand. The directory will 
contain a story of each club and com- 
plete membership lists. Invitations 
were read from Montgomery and Annis- 
ton, asking that the 1922 convention be 
held in those cities. They were referred 
to the executive board for action. 

Following election of officers, Mrs. 
Key Murphree, retiring president, made 
a farewell address and presented to the 
Federation the new officials. ‘J.T 


SAN ANTONIO’S RECITALS 








Club Events Dominate the Week in 
Texas City’s Music Circles 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 14.—Birdice 
Blye appeared in piano recital on the 
afternoon of April 9, under the auspices 
of the Hertzberg Musical Club in the 
St. Anthony ballroom. A large audience 
derived pleasure from Miss Blye’s play- 
ing which was marked by poetry and a 
highly developed technique. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held a 
meeting, April 7, at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Cara 
Franklin and Mrs. Stanley Winters di- 
rected the program which had for its 
subject Hebrew music and Moussorg- 
sky’s opera, “Boris Godounoff.” Mrs. 
Winters gave a sketch of the opera and 
an analysis of its music. The Temple 
Beth-El Quartet, composed of Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, Mrs. Guy Simpson, William 
Turner and Edward McKenzie, sang 
five numbers of the Jewish service in 
Hebrew. Frederick King, accompanist, 
translated each number. Others .on the 
program were Evelyn Duerler, Mary 
Aubrey, Mrs. Harry Williams. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. Alfred Duerler, 
Mrs. Lawrence Allen Meadows, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sachs. Thomas MclIlhenny was the 
pupil presented, playing a piano duet 
with Cara Franklin. 

Music for the State Convention of the 
Council of Jewish Women, held here 
April 6 and 7, was supplied by Bertram 
Simon, Mrs. Jesse Oppenheimer, Jean- 
ette Levytansky, Frederick King, Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Ed- 
ward McKenzie, W. H. Turner. Mrs. 
Julien Paul Blitz and Mrs. Nat. Gold- 
smith were accompanists. 

Mrs. E. Clay Williams of Smithville, 
complimented the Hertzberg Musical 
Club with a piano recital, April 2, at 
Clara Duggan Madison’s studio. An in- 
teresting number was a composition by 
Mrs. Madison, “Berceuse.” Mary Eliza- 
beth Howard, recently home from vocal 
study in New York, appeared on the 
program. G. M. T. 





Mrs. MacDowell Completes  Lecture- 
Recital Course in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., April 10.—Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, wife of the composer, 
lately finished a series of lecture-recitals 
on the works of her husband. These 
lecture-recitals were given before the 
Atlanta Music Study Club. 

The first was given before the mem- 
bers of the juvenile department of the 
Music Study Club, and the program 
was arranged particularly for the chil- 
dren, who enjoyed it thoroughly. The 
second was given before the senior 
members, and was one of a list of morn- 
ing musicales which have been one of 
the most interesting parts of this club’s 
work. L. K. S. 





Legion Brings Gray-Lhevinnes _ to 


Monett, Mo., for Concert 


_ Monett, Mo., April 16.—The local 
Post of the American Legion initiated 


a big undertaking when its members 
guaranteed the necessary amount to 
bring the Gray-Lhevinnes, violin and 
piano recitalists, here for a concert. The 
theater was packed by Legion men and 
their friends for the program, and be- 
sides giving the musical public an un- 
usual concert, the Legion added some- 
thing like $1,000 to its treasury. 
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Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
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Elizabeth K. Patterson 


School of Singing 


Special Summer Courses 
Beginning June Ist. 
Dormitories for out of town students. 
257 West 104th St., New York 





MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clément, 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 











aero BI MBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
327 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 























cHARLES MARSHALL 


WORLD’S GREATEST DRAMATIC TENOR 
Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 




















Grace STEWART 


Operatic Mezzo-Contralto 
Management: WM. J. ZIEGLER 
New York Concert Bureau 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 








YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City 


MILLER 


Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 
ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Season 1920-21 on tour with 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 
87 W. S8th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 


VIRGINIA 


GILL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
*A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 


Address 1014 Division Street, Camden, N. J. 


























BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 


—STICKLES— 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. ’Phone Wadsworth 9722 








NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC. JOHN BROWN, PRESIDENT. 


carmela PONSELLE 


MANAGEMENT : 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
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CONCERTS 
Columbia Records 


1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Washington Teachers, in Annual 
Convention, Hear Certification Plan 








.LLENSBURG, WASH., April 17.— 

The sixth annual convention of the 
Washington State Music Teachers’ As- 
ciation attracted to Ellensburg the 
nost representative body of musicians 
hat has met in this capacity. The ses- 
sions were held in the auditorium of the 
State Normal School, of which George 
H. Black is president, and the details 
f the convention program were han- 
led in a very efficient manner by Mrs. 
|, Alexander Mahan, one of Ellensburg’s 
prominent musicians. 


The opening session was called to 
rrder by Herbert Kimbrough, presidenv 
of the association and dean of the 
School of Fine Arts in the State College 
Washington at Pullman. A trio of 
virls of the normal school sang charm- 
ingly a group of songs, following the reg- 
istration of members. Mr. Black, of the 
normal school, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of Ellensburg, and Dean Kim- 
brough replied. 

The first program was given April 7, 
and comprised works entirely of Wash- 


ington composers. Those represented 
were Adeline Carola Appleton, Daisy 
Wood Hildreth, Paul Pierre McNeely, 


Carl Paige Wood, Claude Madden and 
Amy Worth. The music of these com- 
posers would have been creditable had 
it been performed at any music center. 
The interpreters were Cecile Baron, 
pianist; Vivian Strong-Hart, soprano; 
H. Franklin Meeker, tenor; Arville Bel- 
stad, pianist, and Claude Madden, vio- 
linist. Following this concert, Clara 
M. Hartle, Seattle, gave a lecture re- 
cital with moving pictures, of Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville.” 

The banquet given the same evening 
at the First Christian Church was at- 
tended by over fifty delegates. David 
Scheetz Craig, editor of Music and Mu- 
sicians, Seattle, acted as toastmaster. 

The morning session of Friday, April 
8, found Carl Paige Wood, member of 
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the musical faculty of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, the presiding 
officer of the day. Eileen French, 
teacher of theory and musical apprecia- 
tion, University of Washington, read an 
illuminative paper on “Getting a Right 
Start as a Music Teacher.” Eleanor 
Scott, Wenatchee; presented informa- 
tion on the subject, “Certification and 
High School Crédits for Outside Study 
in Other States.” Josephine Corliss 
Preston, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, reviewed the State’s action 
from 1914, when this subject of high 
school credits was introduced, and ex- 
pressed herself in sympathy with the 
movement of granting credits for music 
as a major subject. Carl Paige Wood 
read a paper on “Keyboard Harmony vs. 
Theory.” Dr. F. W. Nalder, of the Uni- 
versity Extension Department, State 
College at Pullman, made some interest- 
ing statements regarding the “Service 
of Extension Teaching in Music.” 

The afternoon session opened with a 
program by members of the music fac- 
ulty of the Whitman Conservatory of 
Music, Walla Walla, including Esther 
Sundquist-Bowers, violinist; Hubert K. 
Beard, pianist, and Howard E. Pratt, 
tenor. This was followed by a lecture- 
recital on Verdi’s “Otello,” in which 
Dean Irving M. Glen, of the College of 
Fine Arts, University of Washington, 
gave a very vivid picture of this opera 
supported at the piano by Carl Paige 
Wood. 

An informal dinner to delegates of the 
convention was given by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Ellensburg. 

The evening program of Friday was 
given by several of the member§ of the 
faculty of the Cornish School of Music, 
Seattle. Those participating were Sara 
Y. B. Peabody, Boyd Wells, Francis J. 
Armstrong and Jacques Jou-Jerville; 
Paule McCoole being accompanist. Mr. 
Armstrong, violinist, and Mr. Wells, 
pianist, gave one of their Historical 
Series of Sonata Evenings for Piano 
and Violin, playing compositions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Mrs. Peabody and Mr. Jou-Jerville gave 
the ‘“‘Cathedral Scene” from Massenet’s 
“Manon.” 

At the business session, Saturday, a 
plan was suggested for the certification 
of music teachers desiring to teach for 
high school credits, to be submitted to 
the State Board of Education, and a 
committee was also submitted to the 
State Board of Education, to examine 
teachers and pass on their merits in the 


matter of giving of high school credits 
for outside music study. The commit- 
tee named consisted of Herbert Kim- 
brough, Pullman; Edgar C. Sherwood, 
Spokane, and Francis J. Armstrong, 
Seattle. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Carl Paige Wood, Seattle, 


president; Mrs. J. Alexander Mahan, El- 
lensburg, vice-president; Jessie Ames 
Belton, Bremerton, secretary and treas- 
urer; district vice-presidents; Eastern, 
Howard E. Pratt, Walla Walla; Cen- 
tral, Charles E. Keeler, Yakima; West- 
ern, Letha L. McClure, Seattle. Walla 
Walla was chosen for the 1922 conven- 
tion. DAVID SHEETZ CRAIG. 





San Diego Wants to Hear More of Los 
Angeles Orchestra Next Season 


SAN Dreco, CAL, April 16.—San 
Diego was delighted beyond measure 


when the Rothwell forces from Los An- 
geles invaded this city. The occasion 
was the only local appearance this sea- 
son of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
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Popper. 3 years solo 
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So complete was the success of the or- 
chestra that plans have already been 
formulated to secure a series of four 
concerts next season. In every phase the 
work of the organization was admirable 
and Mr. Rothwell’s readings were most 
artistic. The program included Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, the Prelude 


and Love-Death from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” as well as several lighter num- 
bers. The _ soloists were Henri De 
Bussher, oboe, and Ilya Bronson, ’cello. 
W. F. R. 
May Peterson Heard in Port Arthur, 


Tex. 


Port ARTHUR, TEx., April 16.—Five 
hundred persons took advantage of the 
opportunity to hear May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, in her 
recital at the Franklin School Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Port 
Arthur Symphony Club. Her brief ex- 
planations of her songs made her num- 
bers in French and Swedish as delight- 
ful to her audience as those in English. 
Though her appearance was thus unique 
in its appeal to the musically illiterate, 
there was also food in it for the most 
exacting taste. Augusta Bates accom- 
panied her. 





Schmitz and Werrenrath Give Joint Re- 
cital in Belton, Tex. 


BELTON, TEX., April 22.—As_ the 
fourth attraction of the Belton Music 
Club series, E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, were 
presented in joint recital. Both artists 
received an ovation and responded with 
many encores. Mr. Werrenrath dis- 
played a superb tone and his diction was 


faultless. Harry Spier provided sym- 
pathetic accompaniment for him. The 
gracious manner of Mr. Schmitz won 


his audience and his fine playing evoked 
marked admiration. Notable for their 
delicacy was his performance of a Cho- 


MATZENAUER IN BERKELEY 





Has Aid of Charles Carver and Frank 
La Forge in Concert—Other Events 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 16. — The 
Berkeley Musical Association’s eleventh 
season closed with a concert by Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Frank La Forge and 
Ciarles Carver. All seats were sold and 


there were many standees. Mr. La 
Forge, in the triple réle of solo-pianist, 
accompanist and composer, contributed 
much to the programs. 

Berkeley’s Community Orchestra made 
its reappearance, after a change in per- 
sonnel, with Leon Ruddick as conductor 
and Lawrence Strauss, tenor, as soloist. 
Hammond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men” was Mr. Strauss’ chief number, 
and the orchestra gave a good account 


of itself in works by Schubert and 
Delibes. The Board of Education is 


sponsoring the concerts. 

Sofie Hammer, in native costume, pre- 
sented a delightful program at the Hotei 
Claremont, under the auspices of the 
University Scandinavian Club. Grieg 
and other Norse composers were fea- 
tured, with some Beethoven and Cadman 
for contrast. Henrik Gjerdrum, pianist, 
aided. 

The vested choir of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church of San Francisco, aug- 
mented to fifty voices, gave a good read- 
ing of William Shakespeare’s Communion 
Service in E Flat at the regular Greek 
Theater Sunday Half-Hour. This work 
assumed added interest for those who 
admired Mr. Shakespeare’s art when he 
was briefly resident in the Bay district. 
H. B. Pasmore conducted. 

The Greek Theater was also the set- 
ting for the Treble Clef Society’s con- 
cert. This chorus is composed of the 
vocal students of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Paul Steindorff, University 
choragus, is the conductor. The soloists 
on this occasion were Virginia Treadwell 

















pin Nocturne and the Debussy “Clair and Mary Newson, vocalists. The Uni- 
de Lune. versity Orchestra assisted. A. F.S. 
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POPPIES FOR TETRAZZINI 


Sacramento Greets Singer with Cali- 
fornian Flowers—Hear Levitzki 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 16.—Luisa 
Tetrazzini was welcomed by the Gover- 
nor and both branches of the State legis- 
lature during her visit to Sacramento. 
Representatives from all the musical and 
civic organizations greeted the singer 
when her private car arrived at the 
Southern Pacific station, and she was 
showered with Californian poppies. On 
the evening of March 29 the vast State 
Armory was crowded to the doors with 
an audience which gave unbounded ex- 
pression to its appreciation. The as- 
sisting artists, Francesco Longo, pianist; 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flautist, were received with favor. 

Mischa Levitzki created a furore when 
he appeared here for the Saturday Club 
on March 24. At the close of his first 
group, which included Bach’s Organ 
Toccata and Fugue, D Minor, the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte and Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, the pianist was re- 
called seven times. Throughout his en- 
tire program the enthusiasm of the 
large audience was demonstrative. 

The Trio Moderne of San Francisco, 
consisting of Marie Hughes McQuarrie, 
harpist; Christine Howells, flautist, and 
Grace Becker, ’cellist, made a very fine 
impression at the McNeil Club’s con- 
cert last week. 

The last program of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association included several violin 
selections by Russell Keeney, who was 
accompanied by Mrs. Edward Pease, and 
a talk on the physical structure of ‘the 
playing hand by Mrs. H. C. ae 

. W. 





Special Celebration Music Fills Week in 
Long Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., April 9.—The mu- 
sical activities of the Eastertide were 
many. At the Liberty Theater a noon- 
day program was given each day con- 
sisting of mass singing, quartets, cho- 


st 


ruses and soloists. The song leaders 
were L. D. Frey, J. W. Patterson, Mrs. 
Myrtle Hill, and William Conrad Mills; 
organists, Laurella L. Chase, Mrs. L. W. 
Childs and Mrs. Keltie; soloists, Fran- 
cis Heller, baritone; Miss Burlingame, 
violinist; Mrs. Harriman, contralto, and 
Mrs. J. F. White, soprano, the first M. 
E. Church Quartet and the choir of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church. 

Harriet Case Stacy gave a Lenten or- 
gan recital at the First Baptist Church, 
March 23; the same evening there was 
a band concert and community singing 
at Polytechnic High School. 


Easter Sunday sunrise services were 
held on Signal Hill where thousands 
gathered. The program included a so- 


‘prano solo by Laura Fleck-Steiner. 


The special Sunday afternoon concert 
at the Municipal Auditorium was at- 
tended by three thousand people. The 
Municipal Band gave a program and 
Clarence E. Krinbill led the audience in 
song and Anne Laurie Daugherty con- 
tributed a solo. Mrs. Oliver, soprano, 
and Mrs. Chase, violinist, were heard 
at a National Community Service cele- 
bration on March 29. L. D. Frey di- 
rected general singing. A. M. G. 





ALDA’S VISIT IS FEATURE 


Metropolitan Artist Sings Notable Pro- 
gram—Lotta Madden Welcomed as 
Apollo Club Guest 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 16.—Frances 
Alda appeared in recital at the Helig 
Theater, Wednesday, April 6, under the 
direction of Steers-Coman, and delighted 
a large audience. Seldom have Port- 
land concert-goers shown such enthusi- 
asm. Mme. Alda’s program consisted 
of two groups of English, one of French, 
and Swedish, and an aria from Boito’s 
““Mefistofele,” which she sang with fine 
dramatic effect. A request number, 
Lieurance’s “Waters of Minnetonka” 
had to be repeated. Supporting Alda 
was Theodore Flint, pianist and accom- 
panist, who opened the program with a 
Debussy Prelude and later played “Ro- 
mance” by Sibelius and a “March Mili- 
taire’” by Granados. 

‘The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, 
conductor, with Edgar E. Coursen, Wil- 
liam C.- McCulloch and Ralph W. Hoyt, 
as accompanists, gave its third concert 
of the season, April 5, at the Auditorium. 
The club was assisted by Lotta Madden, 
dramatic soprano, who scored a decided 
success and won the applause of a large 
audience. Miss Madden, formerly of 
Tacoma and Seattle, has sung here be- 
fore as a guest of the Apollo Club. 

On this occasion her interpretation 
of the aria ‘‘Pace, mio Dio” from Verdi’s 
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“La Forza del Destino” was impressive, 
and O’Hara’s “The Living God” was 
given with admirable effect. Miss Mad- 
den’s accompanist was Louise Keppel. 

The Apollo Club, fifty-seven strong, 
sang excellently throughout their whole 
program and the big chorus of Dudley 
Buck’s “The Nun of Nidaros,” with the 
incidental solo, sung by E. W. Keeler, 
was delivered with dramatic intensity. 
Mr. Boyer conducted with his usual ar- 
tistic ability. 

The last of the series of “popular” 
concerts, given by the Portland Sym- 
phony at the Auditorium, Sunday after- 
noon, April 3, was one of the best con- 
certs given during the year by the or- 
chestra. The program began’ with 
Thomas’s Overture to “Raymond,” 
which was followed by the ballet music 
from Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid.” Rubinstein’s 
“Kamennoi Ostrow” was finely done, 
Frederick W. Goodrich playing the or- 
gan part. Part of the program was con- 
tributed by a group of Portland singers, 
who sang unaccompanied Easter carols 
with splendid effect. The group _ in- 
cluded Goldie Peterson, Blanche Wil- 
liams Segersten and May Dearborn 
Schwab, sopranos; Alice Price Moore, 
Mytylene Fraker Sites and Mrs. Grant 
Thomas, altos; John Treharne, J. Ross 
Fargo and Joseph P. Mulder, tenors, 
and Walter F. Hardwick, Dr. Stuart 
McGuire and Otto Wedemeyer, baritones. 
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LADA DANCES IN FRESNO 


Tetrazzini Pays Third Visit—School 
Forces Stage “Ruddigore” 


FRESNO, CAL., April 16.—The mem- 
bers of the Fresno Musical Club en- 
joyed an unusual program recently when 
Lada appeared in dances. She was as- 
sisted by the Paulding Trio. 

Tetrazzini’s third visit to Fresno was 
made an occasion of the season by a 
great audience. Her program included 
several favorite arias and delighted her 
auditors. 

On March 31 the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, “Ruddigore,’ was given in a 
highly praiseworthy manner by the 
students of the Fresno State Norma! 
School, under the direction of George 
Hunting, who was assisted by A. G. 
Wahlberg. M. C. A. 


San Jose Hears Tetrazzini and Her Com- 
pany in Concert 


SAN J)SE, CAL., April 16.—Tetrazzini 
and her concert company attracted a 
great audience to the Victory Theater, 
April 4. The noted singer’s program 
included the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” the Mad Scene, from “Lucia,” and 
songs by Denza, Quaranto, and Lama, 
and there were many extras. She was 
assisted by Francesco Longo, pianist; 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flautist. 

The Italo-American Club of Santa 
Clara County, through D. M. Denegri, 
president, made a floral presentation to 
Tetrazzini. The concert was under the 
management of M. B. Hasse and Frank 
W. Healy. 

Howard Harold Hanson, composer- 
pianist, was the guest artist at the last 
meeting of the Music Study Club. He 
gave an interesting talk on Seandinavian 
music and played a number of Swedish 
compositions as well as some interesting 
original numbers. Other soloists were 
Hannah F. Coykendall, and Mrs. How- 
ard Tennyson, sopranos, and a trio com- 
posed of Gertrude Field, violinist; Ethel 
Argall ‘cellist, and Mrs. Howard Hug- 
gins, pianist. M. M. F. 
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Technical Difficulties Charmed Away as New 
Invention Brings Piano With Two Keyboards 








Hmanuel Moor’s Duplex- 
Coupler, Manufactured by 
A. Schmidt-Flohr, Described 
by Swiss Pianist Who Will 
Demonstrate Novelty Here 
Next Season — Extra Key- 
board Enables Pianist to 
Laugh at Octaves and 
Finger-Stretching Chords 


By Oscar Ziegler 





Oscar Ziegler, Swiss pianist and 
a former pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
has lately come to America, after 
considerable experience in concert 
work abroad. Shortly before 
leaving Berne Mr. Ziegler visited 
the studio of Emanuel Moor, 


where he saw the completed Du- 
plex-Coupler piano, the possibili- 
ties of which he will demonstrate 
in America next season—Ed Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. 











NE of the new sensations of musical 

Europe is the Duplex-Coupler 
piano, invented by the distinguished 
composer, Emanuel Moor, and built by 
A. Schmidt-Flohr, a _ leading piano- 
maker of Switzerland. This extraordi- 
nary instrument is designed to revolu- 
tionize the art of piano-playing and 
opens up a new vista of immeasurable 
possibilities for the composer, as well as 
for the performer. 

The Duplex-Coupler has two _ key- 
boards, each with the same number of 
notes as the ordinary pianos. The sec- 
ond keyboard is placed immediately 
above and behind the first, which is in 
the conventional position. The notes 
directly correspond, but those of the 
second keyboard are pitched an octave 
higher. The two keyboards are entire- 
ly independent of each other and may 
be played independently, but when used 
together it is a simple matter to pro- 
duce chords calling for the widest in- 
tervals without playing them as arpeg- 
f10S. 

For instance, in playing the chord of 
middle C, G, E and the C above the 
staff, one would strike the C and G on 
the lower keyboard with the first and 
third fingers, and at the same time 
strike E and C on the upper keyboard 
with the second and fifth fingers of the 
same hand. 

Through the proximity of the octaves 
all jumps and stretches are reduced to 
a minimum. A striking example of the 
added facility which the new invention 
gives is afforded by a performance of 
Liszt’s “Campanella,” the difficulties of 
which can be easily negotiated. 

Another feature of this remarkable 
instrument is the coupler which connects 
the upper keyboard with the lower one, 
whereby a note played on the lower key- 
board is duplicated on the upper key- 
board an octave higher. This, however, 
does not interfere with the independent 
action of the upper keyboard. It may 
be played independently of the lower 
one even when the coupler is in use. 
The coupler makes playing of the fa- 
mous octave passages in the A Flat 
Polonaise of Chopin merely child’s play, 
the lower notes of the octaves being 
played with the first, second, third and 
fourth fingers on the lower keyboard, 
the melody and chords on the second 
keyboard, an octave lower than written. 
The coupler, which is manipulated by a 
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Oscar Ziegler, Swiss Pianist, Who Describes the European Novelty, a Piano with 


Two Keyboards. 


At Right — Emanuel Moor, 


Hungarian Composer-Pianist, 


Demonstrates His Invention, the Duplex-Coupler, While A. Schmidt-Flohr, Man- 
ufacturer of the Instrument, Looks On 


pedal, can also be used to advantage in 
the “Campanella,” where there are so 
many disagreeable and acrobatic jumps 
in octaves for the left hand. 

Aside from the purely mechanical ad- 
vantages of the new instrument there 
is a definite gain in the fact that once 
technical difficulties are out of the way, 
more attention can be given to the mat- 
ter of expression and musical feeling. 
It is a distinct aid in revealing the 
player’s musicianship. 

But the greatest innovation resulting 
from the collaboration of Emanuel Moor 


and Schmidt-Flohr is the fact that they 
have succeeded in constructing in the 
same piano a clavecin, which can be 
used in the same manner as the piano. 
It will thus be possible to introduce in 
a recital program, compositions by Scar- 
latti, Couperin, Rameau, etc., not only 
lending variety to the program, but 
bringing to the listener the music of the 
past exactly as it was then produced. 

It is the hope of those directly respon- 
sible and interested in the new invention 
that America will be quick to realize 
its worth. 





SECOND OSWALD RECITAL 


Brazilian Pianist Includes Father’s 
Works in Aeolian Hall Program 


Alfredo Oswald, the Brazilian pianist, 
attracted a good-sized audience to his 
second recital of the season, in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 23. 
Mr. Oswald is a pianist of more than a 
little artistic discernment, and he demon- 
strated his gifts in a capital program. 
He has at his command an adequate 
technique, and the essential sense of 
rhythm is much in evidence when he 
plays. He can draw from his instru- 
ment on occasions a suave and beautiful 
tone, but one sometimes feels a lack of 
the subtlety in nuance that compels at- 
tention in longer works. 

There was a healthy bigness and a 
round sonority in the pianist’s playing 
of the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor. Some enchantment distin- 
guished the delivery of the familiar 
Scarlatti pastorale, a shepherd’s land- 
scape in pastel tints, and interesting in 
another way was the equally familiar 
Gigue that followed. Then came the 
chief work of the afternoon, the Sonata 
Op. 109, of Beethoven. The Andante 
Cantabile and Variations were excellent- 
ly played, notable parts of an artistic 
whole presented in polished style. 

One group was devoted to composi- 
tions by the recitalist’s father, H. Os- 
wald, who has done much work for music 
in South America. The pieces chosen 
were of light texture, and of a modern 
turn. A Lullaby had a_swing-song 
rhythm and an attractive melody. “The 
Bat” and a Serenade were other works, 
and finally came an interesting Scherzo. 
The last two divisions of the program 
were given to Liszt. There were three 
transcriptions of Chopin and the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 6. 








Melba on Her Way to Australia 


Paris, April 25.—Mme. Melba ar- 
rived in Paris a few days ago to pre- 
pare for a trip to Australia, which has 
been ordered for her by her physician. 
The soprano, who only recently recovered 
from a severe attack of grippe, on the 
Riviera, will sail from England in June 
and will go to Australia via the United 
States, for a stay of at least six months. 


GIVE CONCERT IN ARMORY 





Sparkes, D’Alvarez, Jeffrey, Tuckerman 
and Costello as Soloists 


The Seventh Regiment Armory echoed 
to some very good music on Saturday 
evening, April 23. A great flag formed 
a background for the events, and each 
artist was escorted to the platform by a 
cadet officer. The singers who partici- 
pated were Lenora Sparkes, soprano; 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, Paul 
Costello, tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, played 
exceptionally well, and the Police Band, 
Walter B. Rogers, conductor, contributed 
various rhythmical invitations to the 
dance. 

A long program began with the band’s 
playing of Suppe’s “Tantalus” Overture. 
Miss Sparkes sang in tones of clariiy, 
admirably sustained, the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca,” and Musetta’s Waltz Song, 
Cowen’s “Song of Old London,” Hage- 
man’s popular “At the Well,” and, with 
telling effect, Kramer’s “The Last Hour.” 
Mme. D’Alvarez’s rich, well modulated 
voice was heard in Saint-Saéns’s “Mon 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” two Ulster 
songs by Hughes, Martin’s “All for You,” 
and the Habafiera and Seguidilla from 
“Carmen.” Mr. Tuckerman’s aria from 
“Hérodiade” was done with sturdy and 
sure tone production. Mr. Costello sang 
“FE Lucevan le Stelle” from “Tosca,” the 
Prayer from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” and Rogers’s “The Star.” Miss 
Jeffrey displayed technical dexterity and 
played expressively, among other works, 
the Paganini-Kreisler Caprice No. 20. 


Swain Chosen for N. Y. Church Post 


Edward Swain, baritone, has been 
engaged as soloist for the coming year 
at the West Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 


Kreidler Appears as Soloist with New 
Tulsa Chorus 


TULSA, OKIA., April 23.—A new male 
chorus composed of 100 business men of 
Tulsa appeared for the first time on 
April 12 at Convention Hall under the 
direction of Ernest Prang Stamm. The 
noted operatic baritone, Louis Kreidler, 
was the soloist of the occasion, and sang 








in a way that sustained his reputation 
as a front-rank American artist. 

One of the features of the program 
was “A Sea Song,” a work of much 
merit composed by Mr. Stamm and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Kreidler. It proved to be 
a great success. Mr. Kreidler’s program 
included songs by Rogers, Kramer, Ward- 
Stephens and Damrosch. He concluded 
with the Toreador Song from “Carmen,” 
which was so admirably given that the- 
applause became a genuine ovation. The 
great hall was filled to the doors. 

M. A. M. 


BERDICE BLYE IN SAN JOSE 








Gives Admirable Piano Recital for Notre 
Dame Students 

SAN JOSE, CAL., April 23.—Berdice 

Blye gave an interesting piano recital 

before the students of the College of 


Notre Dame on the afternoon of April 
19. Ina well selected program of eleven 
numbers, Miss Blye proved herself to be 
a brilliant performer, possessing re- 
markable technique and a sense for fine 
tonal contrasts. Her program contained 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Neupert, Weber, Bortkiewicz, Rubin- 
stein, Schubert, and Liszt, “Esquisse de 
Crimée” by Bortkiewicz proving one of 
the most interesting offerings of the 
afternoon, while the Rubinstein “Con- 
tredanse” held added interest because it 
was written for and presented to Miss 
Blye in manuscript form, by the com- 
poser himself. 

Following the concert Miss Blye was 
entertained by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, and a group of advanced students 
in the College of Music had the honor 
of playing for the artist of the day. 

M. M. F. 
Wellsville, N. Y., Enjoys Werrenrath’s 
Singing 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y., April 23.—Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, was heard 
here recently in a concert, one of a series 
arranged by the Wellsville Musical Club. 
The event was a marked success. Mr. 
Werrenrath was in fine voice and had a 
competent accompanist in Harry Spier. 
The audience was completely in sym- 
pathy with the singer, from his opening 
number, “Lord God of Abraham” from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah” to the quartet of 
encores which were appended to the pro- 
gram of _— seventeen numbers. Mr. 
Spier played piano numbers with skill 
and mastery of technique. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Read and Mrs. Norman Otis enter- 
tained Mr. Werrenath and Mr. Spier at 
a reception at the home of Mrs. Otis 
after the concert. 


Recital Appearances for Per Nielsen 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., April 22.— 


Besides his work as director of the de- 
partment of music at Westminster Col- 
lege, Per Nielsen, baritone, has found 
time this season for some appearances 
in recital. With the aid of Julian Ray- 
mond Williams, as accompanist and 
piano soloist, he has journeyed twice to 
New Castle for concert programs, the 
second time to aid in a benefit for the 
American Legion, which is building a 
club-house there. Mount Pleasant was 
the scene of another joint appearance 
of Mr. Nielsen and Mr. Williams. Espe- 
cially noted in these appearances were 
the naturally pleasing quality of Mr. 
Nielsen’s voice, his dramatic delivery 
and his effective English enunciation. 





Thief Rifles Tuckerman Home 


When Earle Tuckerman, the New 
York baritone, returned to his apart- 
ment in West 137th Street on Thursday 
evening, April 21, from his appearance 


as soloist with the Singers’ Club at 
Aeolian Hall, he found his rooms 
greatly upset. On _ investigation the 


baritone and his wife found that bur- 
glars had called and had taken every- 
thing that it was possible to carry off. 
All the silverware and jewelry in the 
rooms were stolen, so that the Tucker- 
mans sustained a heavy loss. 





Big Estate of Gervase Elwes Left to His 
Widow 


Gervase Elwes, the English oratorio 
and concert tenor, who was accidentally 
killed by a railroad train in Boston in 
February, left, according to a cable de- 
spatch in the New York Times, an es- 
tate of 168,027 pounds sterling. With 
the exception of a few bequests to ser- 
vants, the entire estate goes to Mr. El- 
wes’s widow, Lady Winefrede Elwes, 
who was the daughter of the Earl of 
Denbigh. 
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Chicagoans in San Francisco Claim Record 
Receipts and Attendance Figures for Opera 














Report Attendance of 85,000 
and $250,000 Receipts for 
Fourteen Performances — 
Welcome Hadley as N. Y. 
Philharmonic Conductor— 
Local Symphony Still in 
Jeopardy, but Manager 
H ope f ul—Scandinavian 
Singers Heard 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
AN FRANCISCO, April 25.—San 
Francisco claims a world’s record for 

opera attendance and receipts in connec- 

tion with the two weeks’ season of the 

Chicago Opera Association at the Expo- 

sition Auditorium. It is reported that the 

attendance at fourteen performances was 

85,000, and the receipts $250,000. 

“Thais,” with Mary Garden and Mura- 

tore in the cast, drew $29,000. 

The War Memorial Committee can- 
vassed the audiences for subscriptions 


for an opera house as a monument to 


the soldier dead. The season closed on 
Saturday night. 

Henry Hadley, the first conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony, received 
a demonstrative welcome, when he con- 
ducted his symphonic poem, “Salome,” 


at the concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic yesterday. Josef Stransky also 
appeared as conductor. 





SAN FRANCISCO, April 23.—The second 
week of the Chicago Opera Association 
in San Francisco opened with “Rigo- 
letto.” San Francisco has opened wide 
her arms to the artists. Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, the local manager, states that 
the first week’s business was well beyond 
the figure set in the first-week budget 
which was submitted the 100 under- 
writers of the $200,000 guarantee. 

Miss Garden sang twice in the final 
week, on Wednesday night in “Thais” 
and Saturday afternoon in “Monna 
Vanna.” Joseph Schwarz, the Russian 
baritone, sang the title réle in “Rigo- 
letto,”’ with Frieda Hempel and Bonci as 
co-stars. Edward Johnson, tenor, made 
a great impression in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” 

Last Saturday Rosa Raisa sang to a 
vast throng that gathered about Lotta’s 
Fountain, at the convergence of Market, 
Kearny, Third and Geary streets. Luisa 
Tetrazzini set the precedent of singing at 
the Fountain more than a decade ago, 
when she caroled to the stars on a cloud- 
less Christmas eve. With her husband, 
Giacomo Rimini; her manager, R. R. EIll- 
wood; her accompanist, Isaac Van Grove, 
and Edward Rainey, secretary to Mayor 
Rolph, Mme. Raisa arrived at the foun- 
tain shortly before noon, and after being 
introduced by Rainey gave a brief re- 
cital, concluding with “I Love You, Cali- 
fornia.” 


The University Fine Arts Society gave 
a reception at which Mary Garden, 
Lucien Muratore, Lina Cavalieri and 
Giorgio Polacco were the guests of honor, 
on April 18. Music from “Natoma,” 
text by Joseph Redding of San Fran- 
cisco, was a feature of the afternoon. 
Mr. Redding introduced the visitors. 


The fate of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Urchestra still hangs in the bal- 
ance. ‘the manager, A. W. Widenham, 
states that there are three meetings of 
importance to be held in the next few 
uayS which will determine whether or 
not the Symphony is to continue next 
season. He is very hopeful, however, 
that these conferences will result hap- 
pily. Alfred Hertz, conductor for the 
last five years, left for New York, April 
12. He declined to state whether or not 
he would return for the coming season 
in the event that the orchestra survives 
its present difficulty. 

The ninth annua! concert of the United 
Scandinavian Singers of San Francisco 
was given in Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
Saturday evening, with Axel L. Phil- 
strom directing. ‘The soloists were Stella 
Jellica, soprano; Konrad Anderson, 
tenor, and Thorstein Jensen, violinist. 
Mme. Jellica, accompanied by Hazel 
Nichols, sang the Jewel Song from 
“Faust,” and works by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Chaminade, Spross and Jaques 
Dalcroze. 

The chorus consisted of ninety well- 
trained voices. 

Marie Hicks HEALY. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
PRIZE CHORAL WORKS 


Matinée Club Gives Bawden’s 
Cantata — Mendelssohns 
Sing McCollin Work 


PHILADELPHIA, April 23.—Two impor- 
tant prize-winning compositions featured 
the week during which occurred the an- 
nual spring concert of the Matinée Musi- 
cal Club of 125 women’s voices, led by 
Helen Pulaski Innes, and the second sub- 
scription concert of the famous old Men- 
delssohn Club of mixed voices, led by N. 
Lindsay Norden. Both concerts were 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Clarence K. Bawden’s “River of Stars” 
won the cantata prize offered by the Mati- 
née Musical for a composition that would 
be suitable for its well drilled chorus. 
Mr. Bawden has with varied and ap- 
propriate melody the well-known poem 


on an Indian subject by Alfred Noyes. 
The score is musicianly in its handling 





and reaches several dramatic climaxes.. 


Mr. Bawden, who played the piano ac- 
companiment, also arranged a fascinat- 
ing incidental accompaniment for string 
quartet which was played by the club’s 
own members. This “Legend of Niag- 
ara” is written as a four-part chorus for 
women’s voices, with a solo part for so- 
prano, which was well sung by Princess 
Watahwaso, a full-blooded Indian. Inci- 
dental solos were given by Loda Goforth, 
Rachel Troost, Mrs. C. C. Bond and Ida 
Betelle. The chorus sang with precise 
and punctual attack and plenty of vari- 
ety in tone coloring. 

The general program took on the as- 
pect of an Indian musical festival, as the 
native soloist gave traditional Zuni and 
Objibway numbers, and transcriptions of 
Indian music by Troyer and Cadman, 
while the chorus sang the latter’s “Indian 
Mountain Song” and other compositions. 
A distinctive feature was the harp en- 
semble of nine instruments, all played by 
club members, under the direction of 
Dorothy Johnstone Baseler. It was heard 
in Hasselmans’s “Les Cloches” and “Holy 
Art Thou,” from Handel’s “Xerxes.” 

“Then Shall the Righteous Shine,” an 
eight-part anthem which won for Fran- 
ces McCollin, a local composer, the Men- 
delssohn $100 prize, was the highly in- 
teresting feature of that club’s program. 
It is marked by a devotional spirit, but 
is not written in any routine or conven- 
tional ecclesiastical style. Both in coun- 
terpoint and in adjustment of parts it is 
a highly skilled piece of composition, 
with many interesting modulations. Some 


of these, though trying, were negotiated 
with ease by the club, which Mr. Norden 
has brought to an admirable plane. Miss 
McCollin was present and had to rise to 
respond to the hearty applause. 

The soloists were Mae Ebrey Hotz, 
who was in splendid voice and gave finely 
the solo part of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India” and other numbers, and 
Michel Penha, new first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who confirmed 
the favorable impressions made this sea- 
son at his solo appearances. 

John Matthews, a young tenor, made a 
successful appearance in the foyer of the 
Academy of Music, ably assisted by Ce- 
celia Bonawitz, a clever violinist. His 
voice is well produced and he is able to 
impart dramatic and other effects to his 
interpretations. 

The Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Hebrew Literature Society gave a 


well interpreted program at their last 
meeting. Eugenie Feinman, soprano, and 
Jacob Gendeloff, violinist, were the solo- 
ists, and gave a good account of them- 
selves. 

Ella Line Young, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Musical Art Club, in which 
she showed the possession of a warm, 
sweet voice and abundance of tempera- 
ment. 

A tablet has been unveiled in the lobby 
of the Academy of Music in honor of the 
services to musical progress and culture 
in Philadelphia by the late Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist. Although not a native of this 
city, Dr. Gilchrist virtually spent his 
career here as teacher, organist, com- 
poser and conductor. Among other en- 
terprises he founded the Mendelssohn 
Club and the Philadelphia Symphony, the 
forerunner of the present Philadelphia 
Orchestra. W. R. Mz. 





ELLIS CLUB MALE CHOIR 





Oratorio Society Also Gives Program 
with Marcella Craft as Prin- 
cipal Soloist 


Los ANGELES, CAL, April 23.—Two 
excellent choral concerts were given at 
Philharmonic Auditorium last week. 
The first was that of the Ellis Club, of 
about eighty men, led by J. B. Poulin. 
The program included a chorus by Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, of San Diego, a setting 
of a Bayard Taylor poem, and the 
“Cherubic Hymn” by _ Gretchaninoff. 
In the latter and in a Dregert chorus, 
the boy choir of St. Paul’s appeared. 
The club was in excellent voice and its 
work was admirably colored. 

Lean Frazee of Sacramento, a con- 
tralto of dramatic power, was the solo- 
ist. She sang works by Bemberg and 
Tchaikovsky, and several shorter songs. 
Incidental soloists were Irving H. An- 
drews and R. S. Brown. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson. 


HEARD IN LOS ANGELES 


John Smallman, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, having been 
taken ill, Henry Schoenfeld was called 
upon at less than a week’s notice and 
with only one full rehearsal to lead the 
choral and orchestral forces through 
Gounod’s “St. Cecelia Mass” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” at a con- 
cert on April 14. The conductor’s work 
was completely successful. The chorus, 
of about 200 voices, sang with precision 
and spirit. Thirty players from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Ray Hastings 
at the organ and Lorna Gregg at the 
piano, provided the accompaniments. 

The soloists were Marcella Craft, so- 
prano; Clifford Biehl, tenor; Charles H. 
de la Plate, baritone, and Clemence Gif- 
ford, mezzo-soprano. Miss Craft also 
sang two numbers between the choral 
works, and was excellently accompanied 
by Fern Simmons of Riverside. Miss 
Craft bore the principal solo burden 
of the evening, and was received, as al- 
ways in Los Angeles, with enthusiasm. 

W. F. G. 





Birmingham, Ala., Forms Society to Es- 
tablish Symphony 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 20.—J. W. 
Donnelly, one of Birmingham’s wealthy 
men, has been chcsen president of the 
Birmingham Orchestral Society, which 
has for its chief objective the main- 
tenance of a permanent symphony. Sev- 
eral hundred of the leading business men 
are backing it and endorsing its object, 
which is to develop a permanent orches- 
tra in Birmingham and eventually to find 
its material in local artists, instrumen- 
talists, choruses and soloists. 





Final Concert of Season by Newark Sym- 
phony 


NEWARK, N. J., April 19.—The New- 
ark Symphony, Louis Ehrke, conductor, 


gave the final concert of the season be- 
fore a large audience at Proctor’s Roof 
Theater last night. The program in- 
cluded Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished,” Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes.” The audience applauded 
warmly. The soloist, Elsa Andersen, 
contralto, won hearty applause for her 
singing of an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and a group of songs. P. G. 


Music of Church Should Foster Ideals, 
Says Dr. Ayres in Boston 


Boston, April 23.——Two score mem- 
bers and guests of the Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association, dining at the 
Hotel Bellevue, April 12, at the club’s 
bi-monthly meeting, heard an address 
by Rev. William S. Ayres, D.D., of 





’ Quincy, upon “The Relation of Church 


Music to the Pulpit.”. President James 
A. Smith, of the Oliver Ditson Co., was 
in the chair. Dr. Ayres, declared him- 
self in favor of a National Conservatory 
of Music. He emphasized the import- 
ance of church music as an outward ex- 
pression of the spiritual aspirations of 
people. As such, its value depended 
upon its message. He admonished the 
music publishers to “weed out the chaff 
from the wheat, to give to humanity that 
which will best interpret its noblest sen- 
timents and its highest ideals.” 


KUBELIK FIREWORKS 
THRILL LOS ANGELES 








Violin Celebrity Appears After Lapse of 
Years—Local Trio and Winifred 
Hooke Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL, April 23.—At the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on April 19, 
Los Angeles, to the capacity of the house, 
renewed its acquaintance with Jan 
Kubelik, who had not been heard here 
in seven or eight years. He presented 


a program of violinistic fireworks, in- 
cluding a concerto of his own. 

The audience was fascinated by his 
immense technical facility, but his per- 
formance was lacking in depth of feel- 
ing. The pianist on the program, Pierre 
Augieras, was very cordially received. 
This was one of the concerts of the 
Behymer Philharmonic course. 

The Los Angeles Trio, composed of 
Leon Goldwasser, violin; Ilya Bronson, 
‘cello, and May McD. Hope, piano, 
played, on Monday night, works by 
Arensky and Brahms, and the Schoen- 
feld Marteau Prize Sonata for Violin 
and Piano was given by Mr. Goldwasser 
and Miss Hope. This was at the Ebell 
Club Hall. 

Winifred Hooke gave a morning re- 
cital at the Little Theater, Tuesday, 
playing three novelties, the Scriabine 
“Mystic” Sonata, an Ornstein Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano, with ’cello part by 
Axel Simonsen, and Balfour Gardiner’s 
“London Bridge” sketch. 

W. F. G. 


Stransky and Hadley Conduct Phithar- 
monic in Dallas Concert 


DALLAS, TEx., April 23.—As a crown- 
ing event of the regular musical season 
came the New York Philharmonic Or- 


chestra to the Coliseum April 14. A 
large and thoroughly appreciative audi- 
ence greeted Mr. Stransky and his play- 
ers. Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
was followed by an ovation. Henry Had- 
ley conducted his own work “The Cul- 
prit Fay,” and the audience manifested 
its appreciation in a marked manner. 
The “Tannhauser” Overture represented 
the orchestral climax, and following it 
an extra number was conceded. Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist, distinguished himself 
as a soloist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in B Flat Minor. The concert was un- 
der the aegis of the Dallas Symphony. 





Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden of Dallas gained - 


the vocal award in the State Federated 
Music Club contest held at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco. C. E. B. 


Musical Forum of New York Federation 
Meets 


The Musical Forum of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs met at 


the Pennsylvania Hotel on Monday af- 
ternoon, April 25, with Mme. Hortense 
d’Arblay in charge of the program. Harp 
solos, with Charles Lee Tracy at the 
piano, were played by Maud Morgan. 
Dr. Edwin Liebfried delighted the audi- 
ence with the reading of a number of 
original poems, and Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
who is in New York, was heard in several 
of her songs. About 200 persons at- 
tended. ; 








Music a Feature of Convention of Amer- 
ican Pen Women 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—Music 


was given a significant réle at the recent 
national convention of the League of 
American Pen Women in the Capital 
City. Under the direction of Mrs. Su- 
sanne Olberg, chairman of the music 
committee, a program of operatic num- 
bers in costume was given by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clerk, soprano; Valarie Pollio, 
mezzo-soprano, and Robert Woodland 
Gates, tenor, with Mrs. Beulah Cham- 
bers at the piano. Another program 
was presented by the Washington Opera 
Quartet, composed of Frances Corey, 
soprano; Clelia Fioravanti, mezzo-con- 


tralto; Hillard Carter, tenor, and Harlan 
Randall, baritone, with Gertrude McRae 
at the piano. y 


W. A. 
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American Public Carries Fortunatus’ 
Purse in Its Pocket, Says Sorrentino 





es 





Italian Tenor, Concluding 
Tour, Reports Hearty Sup- 
port for Music—Witnessed 
Inspired Performance of 
“Traviata” by Chicagoans in 
Cleveland — Mary Garden 
and Polacco in Role of Pub- 
lic Benefactors 


TOURING through Michigan, Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and 
Maine, Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, 
began on Oct. 24 a list of some fifty ap- 
pearances. Now that he has returned 
to. New York he is not yet through with 
his season’s work. Not till late May or 
early June will he be free for vaca- 
tionng. And even then he will be pur- 
sued with thoughts of bookings, for the 
International Concert Bureau, of which 
Milton Diamond is the energetic direc- 
tor, has lately added him to the list of 
its artists and is arranging his next 
season’s appearances. 

“Although every newspaper I have 
seen for months has talked of business 
depression,” Mr. Sorrentino says, “there’s 
no such thing to be seen out through the 
country. Everywhere, theatrical and 
musical performances of any merit at all 
were drawing crowded houses. It almost 
persuades me that Fortunatus’ purse is 
a reality and that the American public 
carries it in its pocket. In many of the 
cities which I visited for concert ap- 
pearances I was invited to various 
studios and conservatories, and there too 
all seemed prosperous. Business. de- 
pression or no business depression, mu- 
sic is no longer a luxury to Americans; 
it is a necessity. Many of the tal- 
ented pupils who were presented to me 
were looking forward to a final period 
of study with the great teachers in New 
York. And all this interest in music is 
already producing native creative music 
of merit. 

“One of the happiest memories of my 
travels this season is that of some per- 
formances of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation which I witnessed in Cleveland. 
I heard ‘Monna Vanna’ and ‘Traviata.’ 
What shall I say of the ‘Monna Vanna’? 
Mary Garden took the name-part, of 
course; and the performance was superb, 
also of course. That is true of every 
performance in which she takes part, 
for her artistry is unique. 

“Excellent after a different fashion 
was the ‘Traviata.’ The co-operation of 
such differently gifted artists as Maestro 
Polacco, Mme. Galli-Curci and that mas- 
ter of mise-en-scéne, Jacques Coini pro- 
duced an unparalled ensemble. I have 
heard and have sung in ‘Traviata’ many 
times, but never have I heard so mar- 
velous a performance of the work as this. 
Maestro Polacco’s reading of the score 
was simply colossal. Certainly he was 
inspired, and I believe that Verdi him- 
self would have thought so could he have 
heard this masterpiece so sublimely in- 
terpreted. When I went behind the 
scenes after the performance to salute 
the Maestro, I found him talking with 
the diva, Galli-Curci, and the eyes of 
both were full of tears. 

“Think of the cumulative effect of 
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Umberto Sorrentino as “Cavaradossi” 


in “Tosca” 


such masterly performances on the pub- 
lic of the many American cities! On 
my tour I also had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Toscanini conduct several concerts 
of his La Scala Orchestra. In him and 
in Polacco, America has had, this sea- 
son, two of Italy’s greatest musicians. 
The work of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion is also especially beneficial, I be- 
lieve, in giving to this great country the 
music which it craves. For this, Mary 
Garden, whose art as a singing actress 
is only one facet of a personality of 
amazing brilliance and for 2, is most to 
be thanked.” P ma Es 


Sittig Trio to Give Spring Concert 





The Sittig Trio will give its annual 
spring concert this season in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza on Thursday 
afternoon, May 5, when it will be as- 
sisted by Harriet van Emden, soprano. 
The trio will perform Dvorak’s “Dumky” 
Trio, Op. 90 and a Haydn trio as its 
ensemble numbers, while Margaret Sit- 
tig, violinist, will play the Wieniawski 
D Minor Concerto and her brother Edgar 
H. Sittig, ’cellist, the Sonata in C Major 
of Benedetto Marcello. Miss van Emden 
will offer two groups of songs. 





Entertain Denton After Recital at West- 
minster College 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., April 
Oliver Denton gave a recital at the 
Chapel of Westminster College last 
week. He had been heard here before, 
and the public knew what to expect of 
this gifted American pianist. A serious 
program, comprising a Schubert Im- 
promptu and Mendelssohn, Brahms, Cho- 
pin and Liszt works, brought forward 
also the “Polonaise Americaine” of John 
Alden Carpenter and a Scherzo by 
Harold Morris, another American com- 
poser. Following the recital, Mr. Den- 
ton was entertained at a reception at the 
Conservatory of the College. Professor 
Nielsen of the department of music is 
to be congratulated on presenting the 
concert. 


20.— 





May Dates for Harold Land 


Harold Land, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing the baritone role in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” as_ soloist 
with the Mamaroneck Oratorio Society 
on May 13 and on May 26 as soloist at 
the Keene, N. H., Festival. 





Sebald Gives Second Chicago Recital 


CuicaGco, April 18.—Alexander Se- 
bald, violinist, gave his second recital 
of the season at Orchestra Hall yester- 
day afternoon. The first part of his 
program consisted of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and two pieces by Bach, the 


latter being unaccompanied. He played 


them with all the authority, dignity and . 


certainty of the old school, of which 
style of playing he is a notable exponent, 
winning thereby long continued applause 
from the audience. Later in the pro- 
gram he gave a first performance of 
several of his own _ compositions. 
“Viennese Heart” and “Styrienne” are 


‘dedicated to Fritz Kreisler, who at the 


same hour was also playing at the Audi- 
torium a few blocks away. Another 
piece from the Sebald pen was written 
in medley form and called “Gypsy Mu- 
sic.” Er. C. M 


DOHNANYI IN CHICAGO 





Hungarian Pianist Acclaimed After 
Twenty Years’ Absence 


CuHIcAGOo, April 18.—Erno Dohnanyrs 
first Chicago appearance in over twenty 
years at the lilinois Theater yesterday 
afternoon, was a pronounced artistic 
success, due chiefly to the fact that an 
important part of his program was de- 
voted to a performance of some of his 
own compositions. The C Major Rhap- 
sody has a frequent place on the pro- 
grams of other pianists, but another 
Khapsody in F Sharp Minor in the same 
set, a March, Op. 17, No. 1, and two 
Etudes, Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 6, might 
very well.attain an equal popularity. 

Mr. Dohnanyi played with an ener- 
getic vitality and a broad, stirring pre- 
sentation of themes as though he had 
an orchestra in his mind while prepar- 
ing his music. He proved conclusively 
that attractive as his compositions are, 
they sound much better when played by 
a pianist of his ability. E. C. M. 





Hans Hess’ Successful in Rockford 
Recital 
RocKFORD, April 23. — Hans Hess, 


cellist, scored a definite success in his 
recital appearance at Rockford College 
April 11. This was his fifth appearance 
in the city, and the chapel was filled 
by an attentive and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Among his numbers were the Co- 
relli D Minor Sonata, an Adagio by 
Gluck, the Couperin-Kreisler ‘Chanson 
Louis XIII,” Popper’s Spanish Dance, and 
Loomis’s Adagietto. Among his encores 
was Cui’s “Orientale,” which at the in- 
sistence of the audience was repeated, 
as were several other numbers. 

After the concert Mrs. Grant-Shorter, 
director of music of the college, held a 
reception at her studio in honor of Mr. 
Hess. 

Mr. Hess has received so many re- 
quests for recitals from the leading col- 
leges and universities for the coming 
season that practically his entire avail- 
able recital time will be filled from this 
source alone. He is booked to appear 
at the music festival of the Illinois State 
Normal School, April 28, and the In- 
diana State Normal School, May 29. 

M. A. M. 





Leman Symphony in Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 18.—With 
Amy Brumbach, soprano, and Vincenzo 
Micari, baritone, as soloists, the Steel 
Pier concert given last evening by J. W. 
F. Leman and his orchestra showed 
what habitués of this resort might ex- 
pect of the season musically. Its asso- 
ciation in earlier seasons has brought this 
body of players to a high degree of ex- 
cellence. Miss Brumbach, a favorite 
here, delivered a Gounod aria and her 
part in the duet from “Don Giovanni” in 
fine style. Mr. Micari, who is said to be 
a Toscanini protégé, also earned admira- 
tion. Mr. Leman reports that besides 
such standard numbers as the Dvorak, 
Goldmark, Leoncavallo, Tchaikovsky, 
Poldini and Luigini compositions which 
he gave last evening, the season’s pro- 
grams will bring forward several —for- 
eign novelties. There is also some pros- 
pect of the formation of a chorus to co- 
operate with the orchestra in events of 
a festival nature. 





Topeka High School Wins First Honors 
in State Music Contest 


Emporia, KAN., April 20.—Topeka 
High School carried off first honors in 
the State music contest at the Kansas 
State Normal this year by scoring 
twenty-two points. Topeka won first in 
the piano, bass solo and boys’ glee club 
and second in the girls’ glee club con- 
tests. Results were announced by Frank 
A. Beach, director of music in the nor- 
mal school, who was in charge of the 
State high school music contest which 
he has been instrumental in developing. 
More than 1,200 pupils from seventy high 
schools were entered in the contest. The 
judges were: Minnie Starr, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Clara Stanford, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Hollis Dann, Cornell. i we 


GRAVEURE SINGS WITH 
CHICAGO MALE CHORUS 


Baritone Aids Mendelssohn Club— 
Young American Artists’ Concert— 
Mr. Young’s Recital 


CHICAGO, April 22.—The Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club concluded its season at 
Orchestra Hall last night. With Harri- 
son M. Wild conducting, the program 
followed its normal course with songs, 
old and new, for male chorus, sung with 
much vigor and to the apparently great 
enjoyment of the audience. This con- 
cert took on a degree of extra importance 
since Louis Graveure, baritone, appeared 
as assisting soloist. His voice was under 
excellent control, and his interpretations 
were strongly individualized. 

The concert of the Young American 
Artists’ Series at Fine Arts Recital Hall 
last night was a joint recital by Mrs. 
k'rances Shoemaker, mezzo-contralto, and 
Norma Brown, pianist. Both were well 
received, and each displayed considerable 
ability in the art of interpretation. One 
of the most interesting numbers of Mrs. 
Shoemaker’s program was “Si j’Etais 
Dieu,” a_ stirring and well developed 
melody by Herman Devries, to which, as 
well as in all the other songs, Mrs. 
Devries played fine accompaniments. 
Miss Brown's principal numbers were 
MacDowell’s “Sonata  Eroica” and 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Kau,” which she played 
with good technique and expression. 

Victor Young, violinist, who has made 
a number of appearances in Chicago this 
season, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
last night in which he appeared as com- 
poser as well as soloist. Among the 
numbers from his pen were a Nocturne 
and five arrangements of other works. 
‘The accompaniment for the piece, ar- 
ranged for the organ, was played by Ella 
Cecile Smith. Mr. Young is an excellent 
violinist, well developed technically, with 
a fine tone and an intense emotionality 
of interpretation. He was roundly ap- 
plauded by the audience. Ek. C. M. 








Werrenrath Recital Ends Season in 
Quincy, Mass. 


QuINcy, MAss., April 23.—The local 
music season was brought to a fitting 
close last night in Quincy High School 
Hall when Reinald Werrenrath of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company contributed 
a program of songs, which for balance, 
quality and artistic interpretation has 
seldom been equalled in this city. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s assisting artist was Harry 
Spier, who accompanied him with skill 
and, in the interim of song, played De- 
bussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau” and Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie, Op. 119. The audience taxed 
the seating capacity of the hall and its 
appreciation of the artists was most 
cordial. Both Mr. Werrenrath and Mr. 
Spier were liberal in their encores. The 
concert was the last in a series of three 
which the Quincy School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation conducted during the season. 

W. J. P. 
Schumann Heink Sings in Sault Ste. 
Marie with Morgan as Aid 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MicuH., April 25. 
—Madame Schumann Heink sang before 
a large audience on the night of April 
13, and was greeted by the applause of 
a great audience. With her as asso- 
ciate artist was George Morgan, bari- 
tone, who well deserved the cordial re- 
ception he gained. Mme. Schumann 
Heinck’s program included “Lascia 
ch’io Pianga” by Handel, Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” and the “Ah, Mon 
Fils” from “Le Prophéte,” besides the 
carol, “Holy Night,” and “The Rosary.” 
inimitably sung. Mr. Morgan sang, 
among other numbers, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pilgrim’s Song,” “May” by Reynaldo 
Hahn, and Lemaire’s Madrigal. Kath- 
erine Hoffman was the accompanist. 





Sokoloff Forces Close Artists’ Series in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FortT WAYNE, IND., April 23.—The 
Morning Musical Society closed the 
artists’ series with a concert by the 
Cleveland Symphony under the direction 
of Nikolai Sokoloff, Wednesday evening, 
April 6. 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, played the 
“Hungarian Fantasie’ by Liszt very 
creditably. 

The work of the orchestra, under the 
capable direction of Mr. Sokoloff, was 
capital. J. L. V. 





Frieda Klink, American contralto, 
duplicated the success she scored a few 
weeks ago in “The Dream of Gerontius” 
with the Oratorio Society of New York, 
on Sunday, April 24, when she appeared 
in the same part at the St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Brooklyn. 
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PAUL REIMERS CLOSES 
SERIES IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Local Organizations Contribute Week of 
Concerts and Recitals of 
High Interest 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 20.—Paul 
Reimers, tenor, sang in Syracuse 
Wednesday morning, April 13, for Morn- 
ing Musicals, Inc., giving the last recital 
of the season. Mr. Reimers’s program 
included an Old English and a French 
group of unusual interest. The large 
audience was keenly responsive. The 
accompaniments of Mrs. J. Leslie Kin- 
caid of this city were very well played. 

To the University Glee Club under 
the conductorship of Charles Egbert 
Burnham, of Syracuse University, is 
due the credit of bringing Hallie Stiles, 
soprano, of Syracuse to sing after sev- 
eral years spent in study in New York. 
She was accompanied by Mr. D’Acugua. 
The Glee Club sang well and the violin 
solos of Theodore Rautenberg were 
beautifully played. 

An interesting concert was given in 
Crouse College auditorium, Syracuse 
University, last Tuesday evening under 
the auspices of the Cosmopolitan Club, 


the artists being Boris Saslowsky, bari- 
tone; Edith Quaile Saslowsky, accom- 
panist, and Raymond Wilson, pianist. 
Mr. Saslowsky sang many unusual Rus- 
sian folk-songs and won great favor 
with the large audience. Mr. Wilson, a 
very popular local musician, played a 
Russian group delightfully. 

The final concert of the Morning Mu- 
sicals, Inc., took the form of a “Guest 
Evening” at the Mizpah Auditorium. 
The program was given by local musi- 
cians. 
bussy, was presented for the first time 
in an arrangement for solo and quartet 
by Laura Van Kuran. Leora McChes- 
ney, Mrs. Gail B. Porter, Miss Van 
Kuran, Mrs. Stolz, Mrs. Porter and Mrs. 
Notley participated the last four sing- 
ing the quartet music. Mrs. Carl Snyder 
was at the organ and Geraldine Arnold 
at the piano. The work met with great 
favor. Other numbers included piano 
solos by Roslyn Weisberg and Gertrude 
Braude and an organ solo by George 
MacNabb, these three being scholarship 
students of the Morning Musicals, Inc. 
The Piano Quintet, Op. 81, by Dvorak, 
was artistically played by Mrs. J. Leslie 
Kincaid, pianist; Conrad Becker, Theo- 
dore Rautenberg, Aurin Chase and 
Ernest Mahr. L. V. K. 


“The Blessed Damozel” by De- 


INSURES HARRISBURG SERIES 


Concerts by Philadelphia Orchestra Al- 
ready Subscribed for 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 22.—Virtually 
all of the tickets for the series of five 
concerts to be given next season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Orpheum 
Theater in this city were subscribed for 
within three days of the opening an- 
nouncement. 

The orchestra gave the last of this 
season’s series on the evening of April 
7, presenting a Tchaikovsky program 
which included the “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony, the “Nutcracker” Suite and the 
“1812” Overture, the latter with the aux- 
iliary trumpet and trombone choirs play- 
ing from second tier boxes. The con- 
cert was the most enjoyable of the sea- 
son. 

Helena Marsh, contralto, gave a reci- 
tal under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Club and was enthusiastically received. 
She sang with excellent taste and beauty 
of voice. 

The Mountain Ash Male Chorus gave 
a concert at Chestnut Street Hall under 
the direction of T. Gyldwr Richards with 
William Evans at the piano. The at- 
tacks and shading were without a flaw 








VISITORS PROVIDE BULK OF 
KANSAS CITY’S CONCERTS 





Bauer, Thibaud, Hislop, Rosenblatt and 
Yon Give Programs—“Creation” 
by Catholic Chorus 


Kansas City, Mo., April 19.—Joseph 
Hislop, tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
gave a concert in Convention Hall on 
April 14, under the auspices of the St. 
Andrew’s Society. Assisted by Oscar 


Nicastro, ’cellist, and Alberta Sciarretti, 
accompanist, Mr. Hislop sang a number 
of operatic arias, and Scotch and Eng- 
lish ballads and songs in delightful style. 

As the ninth and closing attraction of 
the Fritschy Concert Series, Harold 
Bauer and Jacques Thibaud appeared in 
joint recital at the Schubert Theater 
on April 12, playing Franck’s Sonata in 
A Major for violin and piano, also the 
Fantasia in C Major by Schubert as well 
as groups of solos for each instrument. 

Pietro Yon gave the second of a series 
of organ recitals at the Grand Avenue 
Temple, April 15. Mr. Yon is giving 
these recitals while he is conducting his 
master class for organists of five weeks’ 
duration. 

Under the local management of Joseph 
Glick, Cantor Rosenblatt was brought to 
Convention Hall for a recital April 13. 

Haydn’s “Creation” was given a satis- 
factory performance at Convention Hal 
April 9, with Hans Harthan, conductor, 
leading the Catholic Choral Society and 
assisted by an orchestra and admirable 
soloists. 

“Robin Hood,” presented by Ralph 
Dunbar, has been pleasing local music 
lovers at the Grand Theater for the past 
week. L. P. 


WATERBURY CHORUS SINGS 








Garrison, Althouse and Werrenrath 
Soloists in Coleridge-Taylor Work 


WATERBURY, CONN., April 23.—The 
Waterbury Choral Club achieved the 
greatest success in its history when it 
gave “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and 
“Hiawatha’s Departure” from the Cole- 


ridge-Taylor cantata, “Hiawatha.” The 
chorus of 130 voices, under the direction 
of Isaac B. Clark, accomplished some 
beautiful singing. The soloists were 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 
The singing of the love song of Chibia- 
bos, by Mr. Althouse, was one of the 
great triumphs of the evening, while 
both Miss Garrison and Mr. Werrenrath 
were tumultuously applauded for their 
solo work. The orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces was selected in New York and 
Franz Kaltenborn was the _ concert- 
master. K. W. N. 





Miss Gunn Plays at Briarcliff Church 


BRIARCLIFF, N. Y., April 11.—As solo- 
ist at the evening service at the Con- 
gregational Church yesterday, Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, was heard in 
Svendsen’s Romance, the slow movement 
of the Second Concerto of Wieniawski 
and the Adagio from the Fourth Con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps. An oratorio, under 
the direction of John Jackson, was also 
a feature of the service, with Miss Brun- 
dage, soprano; Alice Louise Mertens, 
contralto; Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, 
and Raymond Riley, bass, as the soloists. 


END PASADENA SERIES 





Rothwell Forces Give Final Concert of 
Season—Zoellners Heard 


PASADENA, CAL., April 23.—The 
fourth and last program in the very 
successful concert series by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor, presented 
Elizabeth Rothwell, dramatic soprano, 
as the soloist. Especially fine was her 
singing of d’Albert’s “Medieval Hymn 
to Venus,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Her other numbers included “Un 
bel Di” from Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly.” The Schubert “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’ “Romeo and 
Juliet” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March were admirably played 
by the orchestra. 

Modern composers were featured by 
the Zoellner Quartet in their third con- 
cert of the season under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Musicale on April 14. Par- 
ticular interest attached to “The Hum- 
ming Bird” by Sarah Coleman Bragdon 
of this city, which was heard for the 
first time locally. The piece is a fas- 
cinating bit of descriptive composition, 
original conceived for the piano. 

Grace Wood Jess was heard in an art- 
istic recital of folk-songs of various na- 
tions, on the morning of April 14 at the 
Vista del Arroyo. The affair, opening 
a series, was sponsored by Mrs. Lloyd 
L. Krebs and Mr. and Mrs. Claude M. 
Griffeth of this city. Mrs. Jess dis- 
played a wide range of emotional ex- 
pression in both song and legend. Negro, 
French, Russian and Old English songs 
made up the major part of the program. 
The accompaniments by Charles T. Ferry 
were admirable. M. S. 





Hugo Goodwin and Douglas Smith Give 
Joint Recital in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, April 21.—On 
Friday evening Hugo Goodwin, organ- 
ist, and Douglas Smith, boy soprano, 
both of Chicago gave a recital at the 
Tabernacle before an audience not as 
large as the program deserved. The or- 
ganist played works by Widor, Handel 
and Guilmant and also presented three 
of his own compositions. Master Smith 
sang seven numbers including Brahms’s 
“Lullaby” and Lehmann’s “The Wood 
Pigeon.” M. M. F. 





Bernthaler Trio in Washington, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, PA., April 19.—One of 
the most enjoyable concerts of the local 
season was given at the Masonic Temple 
on Thursday evening, by the Bernthaler 
Trio of Pittsburgh, composed of Carl 
Bernthaler, pianist; Ralph Lewandos, 
violinist, and Joseph Derdeyn, ’cellist. 
The soloist was Marguerite McDonald of 
New York, whose program was well 
chosen and excellently sung. I. M. 





Two Concert Series Again Scheduled for 
Topeka Music Lovers 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 23.—Topeka 
will again have two concert series, ac- 
cording to the anouncement last week of 
Ralph Holland that he would continue 
his managerial activities. He has given 
up his idea of going West to engage in 
the same work. Henry J. Dotterweich 
will also bring a number of attractions, 
although no bookings have been an- 
nounced. R. Y. 


MEMPHIS MUSIC CONTINUES 


Many Concerts Show That Season Is 
Still Undimmed 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 24.—The last 
recital of the series presented by Mrs. 
Jason Walker was by Frances Nash, the 
young American pianist. She gave an 
unusual program, with much power and 
authority. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta lately presented Gio- 


vanni Martinelli and Leonora Sparkes 
in joint recital at the Lyric Theater. 

Cantor Rosenblatt gave a recital at 
the: Lyric for the benefit of the Jewish 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Los Angeles. 

Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud 
appeared in joint recital at Goodwyn In- 
stitute, presented by Mrs. Jason Walker. 
Those who were fortunate enough to 
hear this program found it a revelation. 

The Memphis Park Commission, with 
the Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations co-operating, presented the 
Municipal Symphony and Choral Society 
recently, conducted by Arthur Nevin, di- 
rector of Municipal Music and Dramatic 
Art in this city. A meritorous concert 
was given. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta presented Titta Ruffo, 
the baritone, in joint recital with Erwin 
Nyredghazi, the Hungarian pianist, on 
April 1. The- new Pantages Theater 
was used for the first time for a musical 
event. 

Memphis music-lovers were given the 
opportunity of hearing Mme. Helen 
Stanley, soprano, under the auspices of 
the Beethoven Club, on April 7. Mme. 
Stanley proved a dignified artist and 
satisfied in every respect. S. B. W. 








AMATO STIRS LEWISTON 





Gives Joint Recital with Laura Robertson 
—Montreal Artists Heard 


LEWISTON, ME., April 25.—The most 
brilliant musical event of the season here 
was the appearance of Pasquale Amato 
at Lewiston City Hall on the evening of 
April 12. It was the ninth annual con- 
cert of the Orpheon Society. Several 
choral numbers by this men’s singing 
club were a feature of the program. 

This was the first appearance of Mr. 
Amato in Maine and he was greeted by a 


crowded house, parties haying come from 
Portland, Biddeford, Brunswick, Augusta 
and Waterville. He is one of the most 
magnetic singers who have visited Lewis- 
ton, and the ovation which followed his 
singing of the aria of, and impersonation 
of Figaro, his most popular number, was 
equal to that given any star of the Maine 
Music Festival. His dramatic interpreta- 
tions of the “Pagliacci” Prologue and the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen” also 
captivated the audience. The remainder 
of his program consisted of French and 
Italian songs. 

Kitty Beale, who was to have sung, 
was unable to appear on account of ill- 
ness. In her place came Laura Robert- 
son, lyric soprano, who was well re- 
ceived. Her principal number was an 
aria from “La Traviata.” 

Two concerts were given this week by 
a group of Montreal artists, headed by 
Mme. Masson, pianist and _ director. 
Among the artists were Roland Poisson, 
violinist, and Mme. Jane Maubourg 
Roberval, mezzo-soprano. E. B. W. 


and interest centered in the songs in 
Welsh. 
The Wednesday Club closed its thirty- 


_ ninth season with a concert in which the 


‘“Midsummer-Night’s Dream” music of 
Mendelssohn was given by the club. 
Helene Rogers, reader, assisted. 

At its annual business meeting held 
April 20 the following officers. were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Mary B. Robinson, Harrisburg; vice- 
president, Mrs. Thamzine Cox; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Hull; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Henderson Gil- 
bert; treasurer, Mary E. Worley; direc- 
tor of chorus, Mrs. Wilbur F. Ss in 


ARTISTS AID MEMORIAL 








Bauer and Spalding Donate Services for 
Horatio Parker Fellowship 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 22.—A con- 
cert under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music, for which Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, offered their services for the bene- 
fit of the Horatio Parker Memorial Fel- 
lowship, was given in Woolsey Hall Wed- 
nesday evening before an interested au- 
dience. The Fellowship, as announced, 
is to provide opportunity for musical 
study at the American Academy in 
Rome. Mr. Bauer and Mr. Spalding 
played in masterly style, sonatas by 
Franck and Brahms. Mr. Bauer later 
played Schumann’s “Papillons,” and Mr. 
Spalding was heard in a group that com- 
prised works of Corelli, Bach and Tar- 
tini. André Benoist was Mr. Spalding’s 
accompanist. 

The last of the five “Expositions of 
Classical and Modern. Chamber Music” 
by Arthur Whiting was given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Monday evening. Mr. 
Whiting was at the piano and had the 
assistance of Francis Rogers, baritone, 
and Rachel Morton-Harris, soprano. 

The Costanzi Opera Company, Giu- 
seppe Creatore, conductor, was heard on 
Sunday evening, April 17, in the Hy- 
perion Theater. The operas performed 
were “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 
Jean Barondess sang the principal so- 
prano roles, and the other singers were 
Sonia Gergini, Anita Klinova, Giuseppe 
Interrante, Romeo Boscacci, Alberto 
Amadi, G. Martelli, Anna Lamberti and 
Gino Moscato. | 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS MEET 








Statewide Convention in Louisville Draws 
Large Assemblage 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 23.—In connec- 
tion with the Kentucky Educational 
Association, the music teachers of the 
State are having their convention, sev- 
eral hundred of them having gathered 
at the auditoriums of the First Christian 
Church and the Y. W. C. A. during the 
past week for the transaction of routine 
business, for the purpose of hearing ad- 
dresses and papers on topics of interest 
and concerts by visiting and local 
artists. 

On Monday evening a concert by out- 
of-town musicians was given at the 
Y. W. C. A., which brought forth Mrs. 
Allen Trigg of Glasgow, Miss Rosenthal 
of Owensboro, Robert O. Head of Owens- 
boro, Miss Tyler of Lexington, Miss 
Davidson of Richmond, Miss Shelly of 
Cattlettsburg, Miss Lipps of Richmond, 
and Mrs. Shipman of Cincinnati. Tues- 
day afternoon a concert was given by 
the advanced pupils of the conservatory 
for the visitors and at night the members 
of the faculty entertained for them. 

a A 





Cyrena Van Gordon’s Activities Con- 
tinue After Opera Season 


CHIcaAGo, April 23.—Cyrena Van Gor- 
don will conclude her tour with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association in Denver next 
week, but it will be some time before 
her own season is ended, since she has 
been heavily booked to appear at various 
spring music festivals. Among her en- 
gagements will be an appearance at the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Festival at Bos- 
ton, May 16-18; at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 21; at Cincinnati, May 24; at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, May 25, and at Rock Is- 
land, Ill., June 7 and 8. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The organ section 
of the matinée musicale presented a 
varied program at the Meridan Street 
Methodist Church recently. Besides 
organ numbers there were voice, violin 
and ’cello contributions. Members who 
participated were Mrs. C. A. Brockway, 
Mrs. Amy Cleary Morrison, Mrs. Mary 
E. Wilhite, Mrs. Mildred Barrett Pear- 
son, Mrs. Ralph Null, Jeannette Vaughan 
and Lucie Springer. Mrs. Howard 


Clippinger had the program in charge. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATION GIVES 
TORONTO TASTE OF OPERA 


Quarrington Operatic Society in Credit- 
able Program—Other City 
Forces Appear 


TorRONTO, CAN., April 23.—-The Quar- 
rington. Operatic Society presented a 
creditable entertainment at Massey Hall 
April 15 and 16 before fair-sized audi- 
ences. The final act from “Faust” was 
well given by Mrs. Elmer Bedggood, 
Lawrence Taylor and Austin Quarring- 
-on. Good work was also done in the 
presentation of the second act of “‘Car- 
men” by Grace Johns and James Farley. 
The minor parts were also creditably 
taken by Vera Johns, G. MclIlwain, 
Verna Watson and Mrs. E. Grainger and 
R. Forbes, A. Wilson and L. Taylor. A 
chorus of more than 200 and_ an 
orchestra assisted. In the “Little Mil- 
liner” the chief parts were handled by 
Gladys MclIlwain, Vera Johns, Clara 
Flint, Verna Watson, Phyllis Stephen- 
son, Mrs. E. Grainger, L. Miller and R. 
Forbes. 

Before a well crowded house at Mar- 
varet Eaton Hall on April 15, Boris 
Hambourg completed his series of three 
‘cello recitals which he has been engaged 
to repeat in London this summer. The 
high standard set at his previous con- 
certs was well sustained, in numbers by 
Boellmann, Goossens, Glazounoff and his 
own “Danse Russe.” 

To Toronto’s many choruses, another 
has been added in the Orpheus Society, 
which gave its initial public perform- 
ance at Massey Hall, conducted by Dal- 
ton Baker. A creditable singing or- 
ganization of ninety-six voices has been 
gathered together by Mr. Baker and its 
first public effort promises well for the 
future. Two part songs by Dr. Healy 
Willan of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Musie, and Dr. Vogt’s arrangement of 
“Rule Britannia” were included in the 
first group. Russian music featured the 
second group. In Burleigh’s “Southern 
Lullaby” solo parts were taken by Flor- 
ence Ralston and F. Pedlar. The prin- 
cipal soloist of the evening was Vasa Pri- 
hoda, violinist, whose work appealed to 
the audience. Ernest Seitz, the Toronto 
pianist, made some valued contributions 
to the program and was warmly ap- 
plauded. The accompanist for the choir 
was Eleanor C. Tobey and, for the violin- 
ist, Mlle. Asta Doubravska. 

The third of its concerts was given 
at Foresters’ Hall on April 12 by the 
Hamkourg Concert Society. Jan Ham- 
bourg and George Reeves were heard to 
advantage in the Le Quex Sonata for 
Violin and Piano. The Schumann trio 
was again handled to perfection by the 
Hambourg Trio. Lucia De Munck gave 
an effeetive reading of Schumann’s 
“Woman’s Love-Life.” 

The Canadian Academy of Music an- 
nounces the inclusion of Ernest MacMil- 
lan, B. A., on the musical directorate of 
the institution. Dr. MacMillan has a 
well-deserved reputation as a brilliant 
musician. For many years his fame as 
an organist has been widespread. His 
composition “England” formed one of 
the features at the festival of the Men- 
delssohn Choir this week. 

More than 150 members and guests of 
the Home Musical Club were present at 
its final meeting for the season in the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

For the first time in its history the 
Canadian National Exhibition, held in 
Toronto for two weeks annually, will 
have a “Music Day” on the program this 
year. It will be on Sept. 1. It is 
lanned to have a competition for brass 
bade which will be national in scope. 

W. J. B. 


Knights of Columbus in Choral Concert 
at Rochester 


ROCHESTER, April 23.—The Knights of 
Columbus Choral Society gave a success- 
ful concert at Convention Hall on April 
19 under the leadership of Eugene Bonn. 
The soloist was Olive Kline, soprano, 
who was heard in arias from “Mignon” 
and “Traviata.” Miss Kline received 
many recalls. 

A delightful chamber music recital 
was given at the Institute of Music on 
April 20 by the Kilbourne Quartet, as- 
sisted by Alf Klingenberg, pianist. The 
program consisted of the Mozart Quartet 
in D Minor and the Schumann Piano 
Quintet. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. M. E. W. 











Eugenio di Pirani to Spend Summer in 
State Line, Mass. 


Eugenio di Pirani, composer-pianist, 
will spend the summer in State Line, 
Mass. He will conduct advanced piano 
classes while there during June, July 
and August. 


MINNESOTA CLUBS UNITE 


Form State Federation and Hold First 
Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 23.—The 
Minnesota Federation of Musical Clubs 
organized and held its first annual meet- 
ing at the Radisson Hotel, April 14. 
Mrs. Peter Rodange of Litchfield, ap- 
pointed temporary chairman by the 
National Federation officers, presided 
and was elected president by the as- 
sembled body. Other officers elected were 
William MacPhail, Minneapolis, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, 
St. Paul, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Ernest. Lachmund, Duluth, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Walter Walbridge, 
Hastings, recording secretary; Mrs. F. 
W. Lucas, Litchfield, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Hattie Smith Fuller, 
Albert Lea, treasurer; Mrs. L. C. Jeffer- 
son, St. Paul, auditor; Miss Ednah Hall, 
historian. 

Miss Hall reported conducting the 
State contest of recent date in Minne- 
apolis and the names of the winners in 
the Northern Lights district contest in 
Fargo, N. D. The winners in the State 
contest were Dora Dyer, Moorhead, 
piano; Constant A. Sigrist, Minneapolis, 
male voice; Charles 8S. Miller, Minne- 
apolis, violin; Elvira Norman, Mankato, 
female voice. 

Mrs. A. F. Beatty of Anoka was ap- 
pointed State chairman of junior organi- 
zations; Dr. James Davies, Minneapolis, 
publicity chairman. Mrs. Rodange 
stated that six clubs in Minnesota have 
become federated in .both State and 
National bodies, the Schubert Club of 
St. Paul, the Matinée Musicale of 
Duluth, the Beethoven Club of Hastings, 
the Beethoven Club of Albert Lea, the 
Musical Art Society of Faribault, the 
Litchfield Musical Club. The assembly 
was addressed by William MacPhail, Dr. 
James Davies, M. H. Hanson of New 
York, Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, Mrs. 
Walter Walbridge and Mrs. William 
Barnes of Alexandria. F. L. C. B. 


STRANSKY STAGES TRIPLE 
EVENT FOR FORT WORTH 


Two Concerts and Musicale in Hadley’s 
Honor Result of Visit of N. Y. 
Philharmonic 


Fort WorTH, TeEx., April 23.—Three 
notable events marked the visit to this 
city of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on April 15, under the local 
management of the Harmony Club. In 
the morning, the club gave a musicale 
in honor of Henry Hadley, the feature 
of which was the singing of his cantata, 
“Princess of Ys” under the direction of 
Carl Venth, with Mrs.: George Park- 
hurst, formerly of Topeka, Kan., as 
soloist. 

In the afternoon the orchestra gave a 
matinée performance for the children of 
the public schools, who filled the largest 
auditorium in the city, nearly 4000 be- 
ing in attendance. A_ perfect sea of 
childish faces, and thunders of applause 
greeted Mr. Hadley as he mounted the 
conductor’s stand. The orchestra played 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony with 
which many were familiar through the 
contests conducted by the Fort Worth 
Record. The entire program was chosen 
with a view to pleasing the children, 
and their hearty applause proved its 
success. 

A large audience attended the evening 
concert, which was conducted by Joset 
Stransky. A magnificent interpretation 
of the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo was given by Arthur Shattuck. So 
enthusiastic was the audience that it 
refused to leave after the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony, until an encore was played 
by the orchestra. This is considered the 
finest concert ever given in Fort Worth, 
and drew the largest audience of any 
concert, with the exception of the Caruso 
concert in October. C. G. N. 














Organizing Symphony in Houston 


Houston, TEx., April 26.—-Interest in 
an orchestra has been revived by the 
recent appearance of the New York 
Philharmonic to the extent of organiz- 
ing a Houston Symphony. Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the Philharmonic, has 
offered his assistance during his summer 
vacation. 





Edward C. Moore Becomes Music Critic 
for Chicago “Tribune” 


Cuicaco. April 22.—Edward C. Moore, 
Correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA in 
Chicago, and formerly music critic on 
the Chicago Evening Journal, has been 
appointed to a similar position on the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, to succeed Ruth 
Miller. 





MARSHALL FIELD CHORUS 
GIVES CHICAGO PROGRAM 





Employees of Commercial Concern, 
Trained by Thomas A. Pape, 
Present “Elijah” 


CuHIcaGco, April 14-—The Marshall 
Field & Company Choral Society at- 
tained a high artistic level last night 
with its performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” at Orchestra Hall. The society 
ranks as an amateur organization, since 
its members are engaged in other occu- 
pations than music, being drawn from 
the employees of a commercial firm, but 
its performance tock high rank when 
judged by the most exacting professional 
standards. 

Thomas A. Pape, the conductor, had 
trained his corps of 200 singers to splen- 
did efficiency. They are young, with the 
fresh voices and enthusiasm of youth. 
With this as a basis, Mr. Pape has 
secured all the technical virtues of good 
choral singing, and a glowing exuberance 
of performance in addition. 

Four soloists of the first rank added 
to the pleasure of the performance. 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, famous for 
his performance of the Elijah réle, was 
at his best, singing with superb voice 
and distinctive dramatic fire. Arthur 


Kraft, tenor, leaped into favor by sing- 


ing “If With All Your Hearts.” His 
beautiful voice, remarkably clear enun- 
ciation and interpretative warmth re- 
main in memory as one of the glories of 
the evening. Mrs. Mae Graves Atkins 
sang the soprano role with beautifully 
clear tone and polished style, and Mrs. 
Frederica Gerhardt-Downing, contralto, 
outdid herself in warmth of tone and 
fine expression. Fifty members of the 
Chicago Symphony added their expert 
aid to one of the memorable concerts of 
the season. E. C. M. 





Regina Vicarino Returns from Western 
Operatic Tour 


Regina Vicarino, American coloratura 
soprano, returned to New York last week 
from a western tour as guest-artist with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, having 
sung fifteen performances of six operas. 
Mme. Vicarino is coaching on two new 
roles which she will sing at Cincinnati 
this summer with the company organ- 
ized by Ralph Lyford to give outdoor 
opera. The soprano will also be heard 
extensively in concert next season under 
the management of Jules Daiber. 





Albert Wolff Sails for Europe 


Albert Wolff, French conductor of the 
Metropolitan, sailed for France on the 
Ryndam on April 23, with Mrs. Wolff 
and their two children. Directly upon 
his arrival in Paris, Mr. Wolff will take 
up his duties as General Musical Director 
of the Opéra-Comique. At the close of 
the season at the Comique in June, Mr. 
Wolff will go to the south of France 
for a month, resuming his baton in Sep- 
tember. He will return to the Metro- 
politan for ten weeks, about Dec. 1. 





Galli-Curci Closes Musical Season in 
Topeka, Kan. 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 19.—Twenty- 
seven times did Topekans bring Amelita 
Galli-Curci back to the stage for encores 
when she appeared in her second recital 
here last night. Seven times the singe. 
gave extra numbers. The appearance 
of Galli-Curci brought the 1920-21 con- 
cert season in Topeka toa close. It has 
been one of the most notable in the his- 
tory of the city, two courses having been 
presented, one by Henry J. Dotterweich 
and the other by Ralph Holland. The 
attendance at all the concerts has been 





excellent. =~ Be 
Alda Scores in Concert at Bellingham, 
Wash. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 20.— 


Frances Alda appeared on April 13, at 
the American Theater under the aus- 
pices of the Bellingham Women’s Mu- 
sical Club, being warmly received by a 
large audience. The singer was com- 
pelled to give several encores, and to re- 
peat two of her numbers. Mr. Flint was 
an able accompanist. L. V. C. 


Paul Kochanski to Make Chicago Début 
in November 


CuHIcaGco, April 25.—It was inadvert- 
ently reported in last week’s issue that 
Paul Kochanski had made his Chicago 
début. The paragraph in question re- 
lated to the appearance of Waclaw Koch- 
anski, another violinist. Paul Kochan- 
ski has not yet appeared in Chicago but 
will play there with the Chicago Sym- 
phony next November. 





BOSTON HEARS NEW WORKS 





Score by Stuart Mason and Milhaud Suite 
Played by Monteux 


Boston, April 23.—Though the sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony is drawing 
to an end, there is no diminution of 
enthusiasm. The program of the next 
to the last series of concerts on April 
22 commenced with the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony by Mozart, played with greater 


‘interest and spontaneity than is the 


wont of the orchestra in the classics. 
Stuart Mason’s “Rhapsody on a Persian 
Air,” for orchestra with piano obbligato, 
was given its first performance, with 
the composer playing the piano part. 
The rhapsody is a sort of improvisation 
on a Persian melody to be found in 
Woolett’s “Histoire de la Musique.” Mr. 
Mason has handled his orchestra dex- 
terously, and with felicity of imagina- 
tion has succeeded in summoning an 
Oriental mood. Milhaud’s Second Or- 
chestra Suite, performed for the first 
time in America, became the most talked 
of composition of the concert. Even for 
these days of ultra-modern dissonances, 
the work of this young Frenchman is a 
bit of musical iconoclasm that at times 
borders dangerously upon chaos. Never- 
theless, there was an irresistible rhyth- 
mic pulse, a profoundly subtle imagina- 
tion, a buoyancy and vivacity to the 
music that won immediate favor with 
many. 

A concert in aid of the Temporary 
American Memorial Hospital in Rheims 
was given at Jordan Hall, on April 23. 
Eva Gauthier, soprano, and E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, were the soloists. Both 
artists appeared in three groups, and 
performed with that rare distinction we 
have noted on their previous appear- 
ances in Boston. H. L. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHORUS 
GIVES INITIAL PROGRAM 








New Organization Makes Debut Under 
City Auspices—Other Local 
Choruses Appear 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 23.—An- 
other concert in the community series, 
arranged by the school and park boards, 
was given by the Women’s Chorus, Glenn 
O. Friermood, director, at Caleb Mills 
Hall on April 15. This new organiza- 
tion, which made its début on this occa- 
sion, gave numbers by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Cowen, Fauré and others. John Quine, 
baritone, the assisting artist, contributed 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” folk 
songs and Negro spirituals in admirable 
style. Charles J. Young acted as accom- 
panist for Mr. Quine and Dorothy Brown 
for the chorus. 

The Harmonie Club brought its sea- 
son to a close April 18 at Hollenbeck 
Hall, when a program from Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino” was delightfully 
given by Mrs. James A. Moag, president 
of the club, assisted by Mrs. Mildred 
Barrett Pearson, Mrs. Marie Elliott, 
Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
mood, Norma Mueller, Leona Wright, 
Charlotte Lieber, Jessamine Barkley and 
Louise Douglas. Mrs. S. K. Ruick pro- 
vided capital accompaniments. 

A capacity audience was in attendance 
at Tomlinson Hall April 20, when the 
community chorus sand “Elijah,” under 
the direction of Edward B. Birge. Of 
the quartet of soloists, Helen Protheroe 
Axtell and Arthur Kraft were familiar 
to concertgoers here; the other two were 
Mina Hager, contralto, and Rollin Pease, 
basso, and like their associates, came 
from Chicago. The Municipal Orches- 
tra aided. Three Indianapolis singers, 
Mrs. Everett Johnson, Mrs. Jean Mc- 
Cormick and Ruth Overbaugh, sang ef- 
fectively the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes.” 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the park and school boards. P. 8. 





Kreisler Heard by Eager Audience in 
Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA, April 16.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler, on his second appearance here, was 
greeted by one of the most enthusiastic 
audiences ever assembled in the city. He 
once more exhibited to the full his classic 
repose, flawless technique and most dis- 
tinctive interpretations. Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto in D Minor was the prominent 
feature of the program. A group of 
lighter numbers were thoroughly en- 
joyed, especially the familiar “Sérénade 
Espagnole” by Chaminade, which re- 
ceived a double encore. Carl Lamson 
was at the piano. we 





On April 16 Martha Baird, pianist, 
and Dicie Howell, soprano, furnished the 
musical program at the National Pan- 
Hellenic luncheon at the Hotel Astor. 
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WHEELING, W. VA.—Paul Allen Bey- 
mer had the assistance of John O’Con- 
nor, tenor, at his recent organ recital, 
given at St. Matthew’s Church. 

* e e 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Forty-five piano 
students, junior pupils of the Sacred 
‘Heart School, participated in the sec- 
ond program presented by that institu- 
tion. 

* * * 

INDIANOLA, IowaA.—The Mu Phi Ep- 
silon Sorority of Simpson Conservatory, 
entertained the Omega Chapter from 
Drake Conservatory, Des Moines, at a re- 
ception and musicale recently. 

ok * * 


OBERLIN, OHIO.—A concert, compli- 
mentary to Jirector Morrison and Mrs. 
Morrison, was given,in Warner Concert 
Hall by Mrs. William Mason Bennett, 
Maurice Koessler and Friedrich Goerner 
recently. 

* * 

CHARLES City, IowA—Twenty-five 
advanced pupils of the Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception gave their an- 
nual recital in the Academy Auditorium. 
The school orchestra also took part in 
the program. 

* * 

BALTIMORE, Mp—dAustin  Conradi, 
pianist, gave a recital in the ballroom 
of Hotel Hadley lately, presenting com- 
positions by Rameau, Franck, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and Wag- 
ner-Hutcheson. 

* * + 

MEADVILLE, PA.—The Meadville Choral 
Society, under the direction of Frank 
F. Hardman, was heard in an enjoyable 
program lately. The soloists were Alta 
Taylor Leberman, Ethel Moore Miller, 
Frederick Smith and Earl Waldo. 

* * * 

WAUSAU, Wis.—Winifred Ryan pre- 
sented a number of her piano pupils in 
recital in the Guild Hall of St. John’s 
Church for the benefit of the Children’s 
Infirmary. More than twenty pupils 
participated in the program, and Walter 
Gilburg, boy soprano, also participated. 

* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The West Vir- 
ginia University Philharmonic Orches- 
tra offered one of its most attractive 
programs in Commencement Hall recent- 
ly, with the assistance of Elsa Gund- 
ling, soprano. Max Donner, head of 
the violin department, is conductor. 

e 


OAKLAND, CAL.—When the Music 
Club of Mills College presented Mars- 
den Argell, baritone, in recital, the 
vocalist had the assistance of Freder- 
ick Maurer, pianist and accompanist. 
Another program heard at the college 
was given by William Carruth, organist, 
assisted by Anita Hough. 


* * e 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Sonata Club in 
a concert given before the Teachers’ As- 
sociation presented Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano, as assisting artist. The ensemble 
of the club consists of Isidor Werner, 
August Geisler, Robert Griesenbeck, Udo 
Gossweiler and Rodney Saylor. 

* * &* 


CHARLES City, Iowa.—Grant Perrin 
of Cedar Rapids gave a piano recital 
in the First Methodist Church lately, 
under the auspices of the Community 
Girls’ Club. Mr. Perrin has achieved 
considerable success as a pianist, despite 
the fact that he is handicapped by blind- 
ness. 

om * * 

MCMINNVILLE, ORE—Eulah Mitchell 
Carroll, pianist and head of the piano 
department of the Valair Conservatoire 
de Musique et Art Dramatique of Port- 
land, appeared as soloist at the last event 
of the Women’s Club. She was also the 
accompanist for Blanche Williams Seg- 
ersten, soprano. 

* * * 

PATERSON, N. J.—The choir and male 
quartet of Trinity Methodist Church 
was heard in a varied program recently 
under the direction of C. F. Thomsen, 
organist and choirmaster. The assist- 
ing artists were Sarah Rabinowitz, con- 
tralto; Marv Berdan, pianist, and Lama. 
Stringfield, flautist. 

* +“ + 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Beulah Clark, flaut- 
ist and pianist, a former member of the 
Monday Musical Club, has gone to Los 
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Angeles to appear in Chautauqua work 
with the Ellison-White Bureau. She 
will be flute soloist and accompanist for 
a vocal mixed quartet from New York, 
headed by Mary Adel Hayes, coloratura 


soprano. 
* * * 


JOPLIN, Mo.—A capacity audience at- 
tended the concert given by the depart- 
ment of music of the high school in the 
school auditorium recently. There were 
numbers by a mixed chorus, glee ciubs, 
orchestra, band and there were piano, 
violin and vocal items. T. Frank Coul- 
ter is head of the musical department of 
the school. 

* * #* 

CEDAR FALLS, JIowA.—The Cedar 
Falls Band of fifty pieces gave its twen- 
ty-ninth annual concert at the Regent 
Theater to a crowded house April 13. 
Roy Van Deest contributed songs and 
there were instrumental solos by K. S. 
Oleson, Eugene Lynch, R. H. Miller, 
Frederick Schmidt, Leo H. Hughes and 
Earl Brown. 

* * &* 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J.—George Flem- 
ing Houston, supervisor of music in the 
Bernards Township Public Schools, gave 
a song recital in Parochial Hall in order 
to secure funds for the purchase of 
equipment for the music department un- 
der Mr. Houston. Alton Jones played 
the accompaniment and was also heard 
in two piano solos. 

* * & 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—Gertrude A. Hale 
presented her talented piano pupil, Vir- 
ginia Adalaide Lee, in recital recently. 
Although only fifteen years old, Miss Lee 
played an exacting program including 
works by Couperin, Chopin, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn. Some twenty other pupils 
of Miss Hale, assisted by Mabel J. Ham- 
burg, gave a program at the school audi- 
torium. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Folk-songs 
featured the program given at the 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church by the 
students of the department of music 
of the Negro Institute recently. It was 
the first appearance of students of the 
school in the city and their work was 
excellent. The proceeds from the con- 
cert are to be devoted to the work of the 
church. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE—At a recent invita- 
tion concert given bv J. Hutchinson at 
the White Temple, Blanche Cohen, so- 
prano; Beatrice Palmer, contralto; 
Grace Blied and Arline Smith, pianists; 
George Taschereau, baritone, and the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church quar- 
tet were heard. Organ solos and the 
accompaniments were played by Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

* * & 

RoME, GA—An interesting pageant 
in three episodes. representing Child- 
hood, Home and Country. was given at 
the First Methodist Church lately, 
under the direction of Helen Knox Spain, 
with the assistance of Mrs. W. O. Tar- 
pley, accompanist. The program was 
given for the benefit of the Night School. 
under the auspices of the League of 
Women Voters. 

* * &* 

WEst PALM BEACH, FLA.—“Indian 
Music” was the subject of the procram 
given at an open meeting of the Music 
Study Club. The club is now in its 
eighth vear with thirty-five active mem- 
bers. The program was under the di- 
rection of Ethel Rowe, who was also 
one of the participants. There were 
contributions by Mme. Severina, Mrs. 
Birnbaum and Elsie Theegarten. 


SHERMAN, TExAs. — A_ children’s 
matinée was given in the Kidd-Key 
Auditorium by punils of Mrs. Eikel’s 
Dunning Class, assisted by Jennie Hill 
Barry, soprano, and Miss Culpepper, 
alto, lately. Those who have just com- 
pleted the normal course in the Dunning 
Svstem at Kidd-Key College are Inez 
Waugh, Muffit Simms. Rosalin Rutland, 
Helen Jones and Mrs. Donna Bel Hatten. 

* + + 

Mason’ City, TIowa. — Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” was sung by the choir of 
forty voices of Trinity Lutheran Church 
under the direction of Millie Rye re- 
cently. Blanche Gulbranson, Mrs. T. H. 
Scott, Miss Rye, Gerda Preuss, Mrs. A. 


H. Bjordo, Robert Quandahl, Frank 
Connley, Rev. R. M. Vordale and N. N. 
Quandahl were the soloists. Mrs. Law- 
rence Dreyer furnished the accompani- 
ment. 
* * + 

SPENCER, W. VAa.—A new club, to be 

known as the Ethelbert Nevin Musical 


’ Club, has been organized by a group of 


piano students in Miss Franklin’s studio. 
The officers are: Bruce Board, presi- 
dent; Clere Gainer, vice-president; 
Frances Lewellen, secretary; Helen 
Moore, .reasurer. Other charter mem- 
bers are Marple Bolte, Emma Neal Bog- 
gess, Romeo Bennett and Imogene 
Franklin. ee 


LOWELL, MAss.—A program of piano 
and organ music was given recently by 
the pupils of Ella Leona Gale. The 
pupils of Mark Pease, teacher of violin, 
were also heard lately in recital, one of 
the features being the appearance of 
David Bass, eight years old. The 
pupils had the assistance of Mr. Gau- 
dette, flautist; Mr. Greely, bass; Mr. 
Hardy, clarinetist, and Mrs. Pease, ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

SHERIDAN, Wyo.—For its fourth 
and last program of the season, the 
music section of the Sheridan Woman’s 
Club presented a program of Finnish 
compositions, closing the year’s work 
on the subject of Scandinavian music. 
The program, which was made up of 
compositions by Sibelius, Jarnfelt and 
Pacius, was presented by Agnes Wick- 
strum Wherry, Mrs. Ralph Denio and 
Mrs. Svanberg. 

a * + 

NORFOLK, VA.—Illustrating a lecture 
on sonata form and its development by 
Edward Walter Howe, a notable pro- 
gram was given at the Arts Club under 
the direction of Mrs. John B. Miles, 
chairman of the music committee. Mr. 
Howe, pianist, and Mrs. Howe, violinist, 
played a Veracini sonata, Mozart’s So- 
nata, No. 16, and various movements 
from sonatas by Beethoven, Franck, 
Goossens, Cyril Scott and Lekeu. 

* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Pratt Institu- 
tion Men’s Glee Club, new to Brooklyn 
last year, gave an interesting concert 
under the direction of Leroy Tebbs re- 
cently. Assisting artists included a 
local soprano of more than ordinary abil- 
ity, Mabel Besthoff, who in addition to 
singing an aria from Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” presented three of her own com- 
positions. Stanley Crable, tenor, was 
also heard to advantage. Mary Lud- 
dington accompanied Miss Besthoff. 

* * * 

SAN JOSE, CAL.—Stella Jellica, colora- 
tura soprano, assisted by Marjory 
Marckres Fisher, violinist, and Hazel M. 
Nichols, pianist, appeared in two en- 
joyable recitals at Robinson. & Sons’ 
Furniture Company recently, to intro- 
duce the store’s new Edison department. 
Marjory Marckres Fisher in conjunction 
with Mrs. Howard Tennyson, pianist, 
also appeared at the Community Club 
House in Palo Alto in a recital with the 
Duo-Art under the auspices of Sherman, 
Clay & Company recently. 

* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the last monthly 
class meeting of the students of Ethel 
Barksdale Warner, prizes were awarded 
to the junior students for hand-position, 
expression and knowledge of harmony. 
Lois New, Nancy Richardson and Mil- 
dred Wharton were the winners, and 
Maxine Godfrey, graduate judge, gave 
honorable mention to Ingerid Brecky, 
Walter Danziger, Cordelia Dodson, Jane 
Bodine, Gladys Baylis, Ruth and Marion 
Green, Jean Kennedy, Hazel 
Frances and Ella McCutchen, Nona 
Ruth Peterson, Sarah Louise and Robert 
Roake. 

+ * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Oratorio So- 
ciety of the Woman’s Club. under the 
direction of Mrs. Flora Williams. pre- 
sented Haydn’s “Creation” at the Court 
Theater before a large audience recent- 
lv. Among those heard as soloists were 
Mrs. E. W. Stifel, Mrs. Evelyn Nesbitt 
de Prospero, Mrs. Anna Hinton Otto, H. 
M. Dobson, Mr. Odell, Mr. Sadler, Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Waterman, Mr. Wel!s and 
Mr. Brauer. The chorus was supported 
by the orchestra of the Court Theater 
under the leadership of Angela Purpura. 
The business affairs were in charge of 
Mrs. William C. Moore. 


* * * 


MORGANTOWN. W. VA.—At the Wednes- 
day afternoon recital at the School of 
Music, recently, the following students 
from the preparatory end intermediate 
departments took part: Elaine Diile, 
Jane Weaver, Virginia Bailey, Hilda 
Wright, Dorothy Boyd, Regina Cochran, 
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Emerson, Virginia Lashley, Flower Laz- 
zelle, Ouida Stonestreet, Faith Law- 
rence, Mary Maxwell, Dematroula Co- 
muntzio, Mildred Bayles, Garnet Stew- 
art, La Verne Hogue, Genevieve Rogers, 
Louretta Bell, Margaret Smith, Loisbelle 
Baker and Jean Wade. 


* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—An_ attractive 
program was given by the forces of 
the Thursday Matinée Music Club with 
Margaret Van Voorhis as leader. Others 
who _—iparticipated were Beatrice 
Schwartz, Nellie Galligher, Mary Lane, 
Clyde Beasoner, Gertrude Schumaker 
and Marie Hannum. The new officers 
of the club are Ora Delpha Lane, presi- 
dent; Margaret Van Voorhis, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Theo Alpine, corre- 
sponding secretary; Margaret Dennis, 
first vice-president; Mrs. C. Pugh, sec- 
ond vice-president; Varhti Jones, treas- 
urer, and Gertrude Gebesh, librarian. 

* * * 


EASTON, PA.—The season’s musical 
program of the Woman’s Club was 
brought to a close when the entire mu- 
sic committee and chorus presented a 
program on the “Relation of Poetry to 
Music.” This was the most interesting 
event of the season. Mrs. Wilson Skin- 
ner prefaced the musical program with 
a paper, and the chorus under Mrs. 
George C. Macon, Jr., sang a sonnet by 
Horsman. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Carpenter, 
Debussy, Dudley Buck, Chadwick, Men- 
delssohn and Huhn, as well as solo num- 
bers by different members of the club. 


+ + +. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Mrs. Amos 
Payne has been elected president of the 
Marcato Music Club. Other officers 


are Katherine Ernst, vice-president; 
Florence Lynch, recording secretary; 
Mrs. O. L. Showalter, corresponding 
secretary; Regina Caufield, federal sec- 
retary, and Mrs. E. Vernon Smith, treas- 
urer. On the occasion of the elections 
a program in charge of Mrs. Earl 
Spraker was presented by Mary Cole- 
man, Mrs. Frank Moore, Mrs. Robert 
Stotler, Clare C. Swiger, Mary Kathryn 
Spraker, Mrs. Vernon Smith, Mrs. 
Homer Williams, Jean Burns, S. O. Dew, 
Mrs. Cecil Garrett, Mrs. C. C. Ham- 
rick, Hilda Gwynne and Mrs. Showalter. 
+ * a 


WATERLOO, JTowA.—Marion’  Ransier 
was elected delegate to the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to be held at 
Davenport, June 6-14, at the annual con- 
vention of the Society of Music Teach- 
ers of Iowa, held recently at Fort Dodge. 
One of the unique features of the con- 
vention was the recitals given by nine 
pupils, selected by nine instructors, di- 
vided into three groups of three each, 
giving piano, violin and voice numbers. 
About one hundred guests were enter- 
tained at a reception given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Fort Dodge, at the 
Commercial Club. The convention closed 
with a concert by Louis Graveure, who 
appeared under the auspices of the Fort 
Dodge Community Entertainment course. 

+ * * 


LowELL, Mass.—A General Education- 
al Institute meeting called by the State 
Department of Education, was held at the 
Lowell Normal School, April 15. Part 
of the day’s program was devoted to the 
interests of public school music. ‘The 
music section of the Institute was un- 
der the direction of Inez Field Damon, 
director of music in the Normal School. 
There were numbers by the orchestras 
of the Normal School and of the Bart- 
lett Training School, demonstrations of 
class room music by grouns of children, 
under the leadership of their respective 
teachers, community singin, led by Miss 
Damon, and addresses by Mr. Archibald. 
director of music of Salem Normal 
School. and Frieda Rand of Bridge- 
water Normal School. 

* * * 


PorRTLAND. ORE.—Piano and _ violin 
pupils of Nita Briggs Clifford and Ar- 
thur L. Clifford were heard at the 
Washington High School Auditorium be- 
fore a large audience recently. There 
were numbers by an orchestra of twenty 
plavers, a violin ensemble of sixteen, 
violin and piano solos and piano quar- 
tets. The following students took part: 
Gladvs Kinnear. June Treece, Mae Har- 
brick. Hazel Atkinson, Mae Demme, 
T.yle Keeler, Bernice MacMullen, Edwin 
Swanson, Vella Sheldon, Eva Erickson, 
Dorothy Hughes. Alice Shultz, Mary 
Sullivan, Vera Nixon, Bernice Trues- 
dale, Margaret Mains. Iola Kelley, Ruth 
Headrick, Harold Kellev, Lyle Clar*, 
Bernice MacMullen, Quintin Davis, 
Janet Bingham, Edvthe Peters, Agnes 
Peters. Wallace Atkinson, Fred Bork, 
Gene Day, Kenneth Denny, Luizy Gar- 
ten, Amos Harbick, Donald Lamb, E. J. 


Cora May Best, Mary Wilfong, JeanNelson, Glenwood Watson and Earl Zell 
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“In MUSIC SCHOOLS # # 
e « and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





FINAL MUSICALE TEA AT SAENGER 
STUDIO. 


Very brilliant was the final musicale 
and tea of this season at the Oscar Saen- 
ger studios on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 20. For not only did a number 
of the young artist-pupils appear, but 
two professional singers, Vera Curtis, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Austin Hughes, tenor, formerly of the 
Metropolitan. Miss Curtis scored a 
marked success in arias from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” and “Gianni Schicchi” 
and in songs by Martin, Leoni and Cur- 
ran. Willis Alling accompanied her ad- 
mirably at the piano. Mr. Hughes was 
heard in two Spross songs and songs by 
Blaufuss and Geehl. Alma Wagner, 
coloratura soprano, sang a group of 
songs by MacDermid, Stevenson, Far- 
ley, Strauss, Gartlan, Schubert, Del 
Riego and Mae Davis, dramatic soprano, 
songs by Thomas, Quilter, Hawley, Gre- 
chaninoff and Borodine. Emily Miller 
was the accompanist for Mr. Hughes, 
and the Misses Wagner and Davis. The 
hostesses at the tea table were Louellen 
Remmy and Iris Shoff. 





RECITAL AT BECKER STUDIO 


A special Music Week recital was 
given by six pupils of Gustave L. Becker 
in his studio in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of April 24. The composers 
represented were: Bach, Cramer, Chopin, 
Henselt, Schubert, Liszt, Moszkowski, 
Chaminade, MacDowell, Brockway, 
Loomis, Sternberg and G. L. Becker. 
Mr. Becker preceded the program with 
a talk on the aims of Music Week. 





RUTH BENDER, SAENGER PUPIL, GIVES 
RECITAL 

An informal song recital! at the Oscar 
Saenger Studios on Sunday afternoon, 
April 24, was given by Ruth Bender, 
pupil of Mrs. Saenger. It was the six- 
teenth birthday anniversary of Miss 
Bender, whose program ranged from Mo- 
zart to MacDowell. The voice of this 


very young singer promises unusual 
things, given another three years of 
study to consummate the progress made 
during the last three years, as Mrs. 
Saenger said, “of work.” ’ 

The rarest quality possessed by Miss 
Bender is the ability to project strik- 
ingly the higher notes of her as yet 
naturally immature voice, so that sus- 
tained tones at times died away to finely 
spun pianissimi. Rosina’s aria, “Una 
Voce,” was achieved with a surety that 
in moments afforded pleasure and a mild 
amazement. The program included Mo- 
zart’s “Voi che Sapete” from “Le Nozze 
di Figaro”; “Batti, Batti,” from “Don 
Giovanni”; Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair,” “Faithful Johnny,” by 
Beethoven; Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark” and Solvejg’s Song, by Grieg; 
MacDowell’s exquisite “Midsummer Lul- 
laby,”’ and and two songs each by Marian 
Bauer and Mana-Zucca. Best of all were 
“Dormi, Dormi,” by Ricci, and Franz’s 
“Mother, Sing Me to Rest.” MacDow- 
ell’s “In the Woods” displayed inter- 
pretative skill. Mrs. Saenger presided 
at the piano admirably. 





HEAR PATTERSON PUPILS 


An interesting recital was given by 
pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson in 
her New York school of singing on the 
evening of April 16. Frances Wharton 
and Katherine White, two new pupils, 
were presented and were cordially re- 
ceived in a well-chosen program. These 
with six others including Celestine Drew, 
Estellee Lask, Agnes Grogan, Mary Stet- 
son, Helen Crocheron and Mildred Young 
comprised the list of singers who were 
heard. 

Mildred Huebner, pianist and pupil of 
Harry Horsfall, played two piano num 
bers. 

Four pupils of Miss Patterson also 
sang at a musicale given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Crocheron in their Staten Island 
residence the evening of April 23. Mr. 
Horsfall was the accompanist. 

















h (hicago Studios 
Chicago, April 25 

The preliminary competitions for 
prizes in the Chicago Musical College 
were held in Ziegfeld Theater during the 
past week, with the following results: 

Mason and Hamlin piano—Ernest 
Bacon, Chicago; William Beller, Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Mrs. Walter Brahm, Chi- 
cago. 

Conover piano, presented by the Cable 
Company—Adelaide Anderson, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Lloyd Brown, Iola, Kan.; Mary 
Phillips, St. Louis, Mo. 

French or Italian violin, presented by 
Lyon & Healy—Catherine Wade Smith, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Glen Halik, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Anah Webb, Bedford, Ind. 

Certificate for an entire musical edu- 
cation, consisting of two private vocal 
lessons a week, harmony, composition, 
sight singing and languages, for the sea- 
son 1921-22, presented by the Chicago 
Musical College—Dorothy Bowen, Lake 
Bluff, Ill.; Mary Fornes, Canton, Ohio; 
Olga Gates, Kansas City, Kan.; George 
Gunn, Jacksonville, IIl. 





The final test will be on May 2 in 
Orchestra Hall, when the Chicago Sym- 
phony will contribute to the program. 

Frank Dunford, basso, sang at the 
Irish demonstration in Medinah Tem- 
ple, April 18. He was engaged to sing 
for the Business Men’s Club at Pull- 
man, ill., April 21. 

Edward D. Martin, pupil in the voice 
department, gave an entire French pro- 
gram at the last meeting of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club. He also gave a 
program of songs before the Univer- 
sity Club recently. 

The concert held in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning was given by the 
following students from the piano, voice 
and violin departments: Helen Stuart, 
Kathleen Ryan, Evelyn Wall, Jos. Hard- 
ing, Myrtle Lansing, Aaron Ascher, 
Agnes Ziegenhagen, Robert Quick, Aline 
Stosberg and Gertrude Mandelstamm. 


* * * 
Marguerite McClelland, pianist ; 
George G. Smith, tenor; Esther V. 


Muller, pianist; Dorothy Condit, vio- 
linist, and Alma Stemler, pianist, all 
pupils in the American Conservatory, 
assisted by the students’ orchestra, gave 
a program in Kimball Hall Saturday 
afternoon. 





Charles City, Iowa, Holds First Music 
Contest 


CHARLES City, Iowa, April 12.—A 
musical contest was held Friday evening 
which was the first of the kind in Iowa, 
and a new organization held its first 
annual meeting. This was the North- 
east Iowa Musical: Activity Association 
and its purpose is to promote interest 
in school music, especially in orchestra 
and chorus work in high schools and to 
familiarize pupils with the better class 
of music. The judges at this first con- 
test were George L. Pierce of Grinnell 
College; Max Daehler of Coe College; 
and Prof. Theodore R. Gundry of the 
State Teachers’ College. The first hon- 
T's were awarded to the orchestra of 
the Rockford High School which is con- 
ducted by G. T. Bennett and in chorus 
‘Singing to Nora Springs High School 
Chorus conducted by Ruth Bishop. Or- 
chestras and choruses from Rockford, 
Shell Rock, Nora Springs, and Marble 
Rock competed, B. C. 


Young Artists. Compete for Prizes in 
Virginia Federation Contest 


RICHMOND, VA, April 23.—The Vir- 
ginia State contest for the prizes offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in the fourth biennial contest, was 
held in Richmond on April 4, at Stieff 
Auditorium. The winning contestants 
were: Piano, Kathleen Kelly of Hollins 
College; voice, male, J. E. Blankenship 
of Intermont College; female, Mrs. 
Philip O. Nelson, Portsmouth; violin, 
Julia Stone. The contest was conducted 
by the State chairman, Eugen Putnam. 


Rosenblatt Gives 
Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 22.—Cantor 
Rosenblatt gave a recital in Convention 
Hall, April 13. A record audience heard 
him sing three of his own compositions 
besides a number of other works, and 
showed its appreciation by enthusiastic 
applause. Stuart Ross acted as accom- 
panist. E. F. 





Cantor Recital in 








Hold Music Week in Radford, Va. . 


RADFORD, VA., April 23.—The pro- 
grams for Music Week were arranged 
by the Music Teachers’ Association. The 
president, Florence C. Baird of the Rad- 
ford State Normal School, Dorothy Rich 
of the Normal School, Mrs. B. O. Pryor 
and Mrs. Walter Roberts, president of 
the Music Club, were the principal work- 
ers. The week began with a sacred con- 
cert given by the combined city choirs 
in First Baptist Church on Sunday after- 
noon, April 10. Monday night, Sir Ed- 
ward Baxter Perry gave a lecture-recital 
in the Normal School Auditorium. 
Thursday night at a community concert 
in the High School Auditorium, Rad- 
ford’s new band of forty-seven pieces, 
one of the largest in the South, took part 
under the conductorship of H. B. Sem- 
bler. Friday, a children’s program, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Pryor, was given in the 
Colonial Theater. 

Throughout the week, the schools fea- 
tured music and E. S. Jones, tenor, con- 
tributed to the programs. 





Tennessee Music Teachers’ Convention 


Closes in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 23.—The 
convention of the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association, came to a close on 
April 15. The following officers were 
elected: President, Emay Saunders, 
Director of Music, Middle Tennessee 
Normal School; vice-president, I. Milton 
Cook, Director of Music, Nashville High 
Schools; secretary and treasurer, Colin 
B. Richmond, Director of Music, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute. Two of the 
important matters discussed at the con- 
vention were music credits in the public 
schools, and the raising of the require- 
ments of the State music examinations. 





Colafemina Plans Tour 

CuHIcaGo, April 23—Donato Colafe- 
mina, tenor, sang for the King’s Daugh- 
ters in Elgin, Ill, for the fourth time 
this season, on Sunday evening. Ger- 
trude Grosscun-Perkins assisted at the 
piano. Mr. Colafemina plans to leave 
the middle of May for a tour through 
the east and Canada which will last for 
thirty-five weeks. 


CLUB EVENTS IN TOLEDO 





Piano Teachers’ Association and Orpheus 
Club Bring Attractions to City 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 14.—The Toledo 
Piano Teachers’ Association scored a de- 
cided success when on April 6, it closed 
its excellent course with a _ two-piano 
recital by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
They played to a full house and a most 
sympathetic one, and their playing 
proved a revelation. 

The Orpheus Club gave its second 
concert of the season in Scott Auditor- 
ium on April 9, assisted by Frances In- 
gram, contralto, and Vera Poppe, ’cellist. 
The club sang two groups, conducted by 
Walter E. Ryder, its chief offering being 
Mosenthal’s “Thanatopsis,” sung as a 
memorial to its late member, Clarence 
A. Thompson, who died Jan. 17, 1921. 
The club this season has achieved some 
of the best work it has ever done. The 
incidental solos were excellently given 
by Russell Clevenger, baritone. The two 
artists were most satisfying to the audi- 
ence, Miss Ingram displaying a contralto 
voice of fine range and power, and much 
artistic ability; while Miss Poppe, in a 
return engagement, again proved her 
right to be classed among the elect. 
Katherine Foster of Chicago, accom- 
panied the artists, and J. Harold Harder 
acted as club accompanist. J. H. H. 


Philharmonic Choir Appears at Boston 
Exposition 


Boston, April 23.—The Philharmonic 
Choir, Frederick W. Wodell, conductor, 
sang at the Home Beautiful Exposition, 
Mechanics’ Building, April 21, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the management. 
This two-year old organization is rapidly 
making a fine reputation as an efficient 
choral body. Many of the thousands 
who heard its singing last Thursday 
evening, expressed wonder and pleasure 
at the beautiful tone quality, and the in- 
terpretation with which the Nether- 
lands folk-song, the “Jubilate, Amen” of 
Bach, and the Soldier’s Chorus from 
“Faust” were sung. There was an ac- 
companiment by a professional orchestra 
of women. W. J. P. 








PASSED AWAY 


Oscar Weil 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 20.— 
Oscar Weil, for twenty-five years the 
dean of music critics of this city, died 
at his home on April 14. Mr. Weil was 
born in New York eighty-four years ago. 
He was educated abroad, graduated 
from the Leipsic Conservatory as a 
violinist, served in the Civil War under 
Generals Grant and McClellan, was twice 








wounded and _ twice decorated for 
bravery. For a short time after the 
Civil War he edited a newspaper in 


Santa Rosa and later devoted himself 
entirely to music. He wrote several 
operas and numerous shorter composi- 





tions. He came to San _ Francisco 
twenty-five years ago. 
Augustine S. Belding 
LEOMINSTER, MAss., April 23.—Au- 


gustine S. Belding, for many years an 
important figure in the musical life of 
Fitchburg, Mass., died here recently. 
Mr. Belding was born at Vernon, Vt., 
seventy-nine years ago and after spend- 
ing some years in musical study in Bos- 
ton, went to Fitchburg in 1864. He was 
at various times organist in all the more 
prominent churches in Fitchburg but his 
most important activity was his wide- 
spread influence for the betterment of 
musical conditions generally in the city. 
He recently presented his entire music 
library to the Wallace Public Library. 


Arthur Voorhis 

Arthur Voorhis, pianist and composer, 
died recently at his home in New York. 
Mr. Voorhis was born in 1861 and re- 
ceived his early musical training under 
Richard Hoffmann. He afterwards stu- 
died at the Royal Conservatory in Leip- 
sic. Funeral services were held at the 
“Little Church Around the Corner,” 
April 12. Mr. Voorhis is survived by 
his widow. 








Julia Beatrice Kroeger 

St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—Julia Beat- 
rice Kroeger, sister of Ernest R. 
Kroeger, composer pianist, died on April 
18, at St. Luke’s Hospital as a result of 
an operation for avpendicitis. She was 
associated with her brother in the 
Kroeger School of Music, one of the most 
prominent in the city, and was a well- 
known teacher, 





Arthur Dorey 


OTTAWA, April 20.—Arthur Dorey, or- 
ganist of Christ Church Cathedral, and 
one of the best-known musicians in the 
city, died recently in his sixtieth year. 
Mr. Dorey was a native of London, Eng- 
land, and received his musical training 
under Sir John Stainer. He was a vice- 
president of the Canadian Guild of Or- 
ganists and a member of the Council of 
the Dominion College of Music. 

W. J. B. 
H. Kurata 

TOKIO, JAPAN, March 29.—H. Kurata, 
proprietor of the Jujiya Music Store, 
one of the leading music houses and the 
largest phonograph dealer in Tokio, 
died recently at the age of thirty-eight. 
After graduating from the Commercial 
Academy in Tokio, Mr. Kurata went to 
the United States for investigation of 
music industries there. He was the first 
among Japanese merchants to visit 
America and Europe at the close of the 
great war for the importation of musical 
instruments. H. IWAKI. 


Edmond Hippeau 

Paris, April 2—Edmond Hippeau, re- 
tired consul of France and a pupil of 
Massenet, died recently. Mr. Hippeau, 
besides being a talented composer, was 
well-known as a writer on musical sub- 
jects. At the time of his death he was 
working on a score entitled “Le Mystére 
d’Aphrodite” in which he revived all the 
classical Greek modes. 


Déodat de Sévérac 

Paris, April 2.—Déodat de Sévérac, 
died recently at Ceret in the province of 
Pyrénés Orientales. Mr. de Sévérac was 
born in the Lauraguais, July 20, 1873, 
and received his early musical education 
from his father who was a painter and 
a cultivated amateur musician. He 
later went to Toulouse to study law but 
went to the Conservatory there instead. 
After winning a prize in the Harmony 
class, he entered the Schola Cantorum 
in Paris where he studied under Mag- 
nard and d’Indy. His published works 
are fairly numerous and include com- 
positions in many forms. His opera “Le 
Coeur du Moulin” was given at the 
Comique in 1900, and incidental music 
to important plays such as Verhaeren’s 
“Héléne de Sparte” and several sym- 
phonic poems, have been frequently 
heard. 
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The Sunset Country Grows Discriminating Music-Lovers 








Povla Frijsh, Danish Soprano, 
Finds Our Far West Hun- 
gry for Good Music—Sang 
for First Time in English 
on This Tour—Sails for 
Europe Early in May 


ééTT\HE people out there are just hun- 
gry for music and you may be 
sure that they are discriminating and do 


know good music when they hear it.” 
Thus Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, who returned a few days ago 
from a concert tour of the Far West. 
“The hospitality and graciousness of the 
people are apparent everywhere, but it 
seems to me even more so where it 
concerns a musical artist. They almost 
literally take you into their arms. I 
had the great pleasure of appearing 
with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble a great 
many times and also gave my own com- 
plete recitals. 

“For the first time, I sang many songs 
in English. I had often said that I 
would never sing English until I could 
do it properly, that is, until I could 
speak it well enough so that my diction 
would be as clean-cut as in the languages 
with which I was more familiar. I am 
glad that I waited, because I feel that 
my work in this particular line met with 
the approval of the audiences. I sang 
compositions by Carpenter, Dwight, 
Fisk, Tom Dobson, American composers, 
and Cyril Scott, the English composer. 
Also several times I sang Southern 
songs, playing my own accompaniments, 
and these and the. other songs in Eng- 
lish evidently pleased the audiences 
tremendously. 

“Receiving what I might call an emer- 
gency request to appear with Heller’s 
Orchestra in San Francisco on Monday, 
I found that the score of the work to be 
performed was in New York and by 
use of the telegraph, airplane and fast 
mails, I succeeded in getting the score 
into my hands on Friday afternoon. 


No Musicale Habit Among Westerners 


“A thing which I can’t understand 
about the Far Western situation is that 
apparently the people there have not 
acquired the habit of giving private mu- 
sicales, such as they do so much here 
in the East. Aside from this, the Far 
West evidences just as strong love for 
fire music as is shown here in New York. 

he recital I gave in San Fran- 
had the pleasure of having an 
linarily good pianist, George Mc- 
for accompanist. I was also 
| to hear a number of fine voices 
‘e, among them a very accom- 

















Povia Frijsh, Noted Danish Soprano 


plished tenor, Lawrence Strauss, who 
did some remarkable fine singing of the 
modern French music of Debussy, Fauré 
and others. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the gen- 
erosity and kindness of the people I met. 
They were always so willing and even 
anxious to be of service and help and 
it made my tour a joy from the start. 


It also created in me a very intense 
desire to return to that beautiful coun- 
try for a concert tour next season.” 
Mme. Frijsh expects to sail for Eu- 
rope early in May. She will probably 
sing on the Continent and will also have 
concert appearances in Denmark and 
Norway and will return to the United 
States in September. D. L. L. 





BALTIN ?EANS AT ODDS OVER SYMPHONY 





MORE, Mp., April 23.—The wide 

that has been given this week 

ossible launching of the triple 

plan proposed at meetings of 

iends of Music, through which 

ip hopes to outline a more defi- 
ite s of action for the life of the 
Baltimore Symphony and, perhaps, weld 
together the opera society and form a 
choral organization under the con- 
ductorship of one musician, the choice 
of leader resulting in the displacement 
of Gustave Strube, who has guided the 
municipal orchestra through its forma- 
tive period, has ruffled the musical se- 
renity of the Baltimore public. Press 
articles, editorials, and open expression 
point to the approval of the construc- 
tive work which has been done with the 
local symphony by its disciplinarian, 
Mr. Strube. That this musician is con- 


sidered capable of further developing 
the orchestra under the more favorable 
conditions that will probably prevail 
when besides the municipal endowment 
there will be available public subscrip- 
tions to the extent of $20,000 for at least 
three years, is the opinion of many who 
are conversant with the needs and the 
ideals of our growing organization. It 
is also assumed that with new impetus, 
more frequent rehearsals and public ap- 
pearances here, and in Wilmington and 
Washington, a decided progress will be 
noted, especially as the musicians who 
are among the. orchestra’s personnel 
have voted their support towards Mr. 
Strube, having framed resolutions sub- 
stantially acknowledging their allegiance 
to him. 

Such effect did this public expression 
have that the Committee of Fourteen, 
chosen to guide the program of the 
Friends of Music, at their most recent 
meeting pointed out that this opposition 
became rather a barrier for the an- 
nouncement of starting a public cam- 
paign for some new phase of musical ac- 
tivity. Though this committee seems to be 
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of the mind that the future hope of Balti- 
more’s musical progress must ultimately 
rest in the palm of one directing hand, 
a musician who will possess abundant 
knowledge for the three musical angles 
of action plus patience, tact, and a 
personality that will be pliable enough 
to fulfill artistic and social require- 
ments, it is not likely that any definite 
choice will be made in the face of public 
agitation at present. 

Rumor has it that this committee had 
under consideration a director who has 
been connected with a foremost operatic 
organization in this country. But since 
the local press and public have risen 
in behalf of retaining Mr. Strube in 
charge of the orchestra, this issue, for 
the time at least, seems suspended and 
at a standstill. F. C. B. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASOi 





Weisbach Resigns as Concert- 


master to Devote Time to 
Recital Work 


CHIcAGo, April 23.—With~ the fina! 


subscription program yesterday afte 


noon and the final children’s concert the 
Symphony 


day before, the Chicago 
closed its thirtieth season this week, 
season which in point of accomplishme: 
is among the most successful in the o 
ganization’s history. 

A casual observer at one of the chi 
dren’s concerts would probably set 
down as a delightful event and a gre: 


thing for the youthful audience, bu 
Frederick Stock, conductor, gives it 

future as well as a present value. Wi: 
his entertaining and instructive explan 
tion of the works played, his demonstr«- 


tion of themes, his manner of making 


the children sing as well as hear m: 
odies, he is developing future mus 
patrons. 

As to the subscription series of tw: 
ty-eight pairs of concerts, he has pr: 
sented no less than twenty-nine nov: 
ties. Many of the most _ interesti: 
have come from England. He stated 
the time of his return from Europe las! 
summer that the most significant co 
position work at present is being d 
by the younger English composers, « 
he proved his contention by bringi: 


back compositions by Arnold Bax, Eu-| 


gene Goossens, Vaughan Williams, Gu 
tav Holst and others. Holst’s “Planets” 
made such an impression when it was 
first played that three of its sectio 
were repeated yesterday. 

There was much applause at the fins 
concert yesterday for Mr. Stock and t! 
orchestra, and an extra round for th 
concertmaster, Harry Weisbach. Th 


conductor finally received an ovation for 


the unassuming great man who direct 
them. The program opened with Be 
thoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture and _ i: 
cluded Brahms’s Fourth Symphony 
After the intermission came the excerpt 
from “The Planets” and Wagner 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the Siegri 
death music and the finale from “Gotte 
dammerung.” 


Nine Years Concertmaster 


Mr. Weisbach, the retiring concertmas} 
ter, has served the orchestra for nin 
years in this capacity. He was mar 
ried this winter and states that here 
after his entire attention will be devot: 
to recital and concert appearances. 

No successor to the position has 4 
yet been appointed. Mr. Stock has sai 
that it may be necessary for him to g 
to Europe for a survey of the field ther 
before a decision is made for next sea 
son. 

Mr. Weisbach has been enormous): 


popular with the patrons of the sm 


phony in all the time that he has be 
connected with it. A rumor seve} 
years ago that he was on the point o 
severing his connection at once brough 
a widely signed petition which resulte 
in his remaining. His decision to leav 
is widely regretted, and is brought abou 
entirely by his own desire to engage | 
a less exacting and wearying branch | 
the musical profession. E. C. M. 
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Schindler Sails for Italy 


Kurt Schindler, conductor of 
Schola Cantorum, sailed for aly ( 
April 23 on the Providence. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warercoms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send fer illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and desigr 








WEAVER PIANOS we. 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
AVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P/ 
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